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EDITOR'S NOTE. 



THE papers contained in this volume, descriptive 
of the Sculptures, Inscriptions and Monolithic 
temples known as the Seven Pagodas, have been re- 
printed in a collected form, under the orders of the 
Government of Madras, with a view to promote the 
intelligent study and examination of these interests 
ing relics of a bygone age. They have been selected 
as conveying valuable information on the subject, 
recorded by various competent observers at different 
times, but so scattered through the published trans- 
actions of learned Societies as to be rarely accessible 
to any one person visiting the spot.* 

The origin of the European appellation '^ Seven 
Pagodas" cannot satisfactorily be traced. The name 
may have been given, as stated by Dr. Graul's guide, 
to the five Rathas, the Ga/ie^a temple and the Shore 
temple.t The story of ^^magnificent pagodas swal- 
lowed up by the sea" is as apocryphal as the legend 
of the submerged city of Bali. 

A matter of greater interest and importance, the 
age of the Sculptures and Inscriptions at M4valiva- 
ram, has not, it is to be regretted, been definitely 
ascertained. No date has — if the record of such 
exist — been found in any one of the Inscriptions, 

* Proceedings of the Madras Government, 1st May 1868, 
t Beise nach Ostindien, Vol. III., p. 202, 
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ii editor's note. 

Mr. Fergusson, writing of the Rathas, states as his 
opinion that they were " carved by the Hindus, pro- 
bably about 1300 A. D."^^ The researches of Sir 
Walter Elliot led him to fix the era of the oldest 
Tamil Inscription on the rocks of Mavalivaram at 
the latter part of the 11th century, and that of the 
rock inscription at SklxxYem Kuppam at the com- 
mencement of the 12th century.! 

The Sanscrit Inscriptions are doubtless anterior 
in date to those in the Tamil language. The Rev. 
Mr. Taylor conjectures that the excavations and 
sculptures, together with these older Inscriptions, 
were accomplished in the 16th or 17th century. 
Sir Walter Elliot, on the other hand, is of opinion 
that they could not have been made later than the 
6th century. 

The following valuable remarks by Mr. Pergusson 
explain the style of the monolithic Rathas : — 

" Although these BatliSy as they are called locally, are comparative- 
ly modern, and belong to a different faith, they certainly constitute 
the best representations now known of the forms of the Buddhist 
buildings * * and make their external forms more intelligible 
than they could otherwise be made from the mere internal copies of 
them which alone we possess f elsewhere] in the rock-cut examples. 
There are no essential differences which cannot be accounted for by the 
consideration that the sacred caves of the Buddhists were designed 
for a well-understood p^rpose — the Chaityas as temples, the Viharas 
as residences — which was the invariable rule in Puddhist times. Wheji 
their successors the Hindus, began to follow their example, they 
copied blindly aud unmeaningly. * ♦ *rhis * explains 

many points in the architecture [of the South of India] which with- 
put this would be perfectly unintelligible. The Raths are, in fact, 
transition specimens, and as such link the two styles together, the one 
serving to explain the peculiarities of the other." J 

* History of Architecture, Vol. II., p. 502. 

t S* p. 140 f., infra. 

J History of Architecture, Vpl. II., p. 604, 
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-EDITOR^S NOTE. Ill 

Soine notes, corrective and explanatory, have 
teen added by the Editor ; these are distinguished 
t)y brackets [ ]. The orthography of Indian names 
occurring in these papers has been revised, and a 
uniform system of transliteration adopted. 

In the Appendix AviU be found, among other 
matters, copies of the Sanscrit Inscriptions made by 
Mr. Arthur Burttell of the Madras . Civil Service. 
Also a description of the Pagodas by Kavali Laksh- 
mayya, printed in the original language from the 
Mackenzie MSS. in which it has lain for the last 
sixty odd years. This document gives a more de- 
tailed account of the antiquities at Mavalivaram than 
is contained in any of the other papers on the sub- 
ject ; its translation, T^ith Braddock's description, 
will probably be found the most useful guide to a 
traveller visiting the spot- An Index to the whole 
has been added. 

The English letter press and illustrations have 
been executed by the Foster Press. The Devana- 
gart printing was performed at the Press of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. 

A sketch map, carefully executed by the Revenue 
Survey Department, accompanies the volume. It 
contains ground plans of the monolithic temples 
and principal excavations. 

Madras, September 1869. 
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THE SEVEN PAGODAS. 



I.-^Some account of the Sculptures and Ruins at 
Mdvalipuram, a place a few miles north of 
Sadras, and known to seamen hy the name of the 
Seven Pagodas. By William Chambers, Esq. 

[From the Asiatic Besearclies, Vol. I. 1788.] 

AS amidst inquiries after the histories and antiqui- 
ties of Asia at large, those of that division of it 
in which this society* resides, may seem on many 
accounts to lay claim to a particular share of its 
attention, a few hints put down from recoUectiop, 
concerning some monuments of Hindu antiquity, 
which, though situated in the neighbourhood of 
European settlements on the Coromandel Coast, have 
hitherto been little observed, may it is conceived, be 
acceptable, at least as they may pos^bly give rise 
hereafter to more accurate observations, and mbrie 
complete discoveries on the same subject. The 
writer of this account went first to view them in 
the year 1772, and curiosity led him thither again 
in 1776 ; but as he neither measured th6 distances 
nor size of the objects, nor committed to writing at 
the time the observations he made ''on them, he 

[* The Asiatic Society of Bengal.] 
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hopes to be excused if, after the lapse of so many 
years, his recollection should fail him in some res- 
pects, and his account fall far short of that precision 
and exactness, which might have been expected, had 
there then existed in India so powerful an incentive 
to diligent inquiry, and accurate communication, as 
the establishment of this society must now prove. 

The monuments he means to describe, appear to 
be the remains of some great city, that has been 
ruined many centuries ago ; they are situated close 
to the sea, between Covelong and Sadras, somewhat 
remote from the high road, that leads to the different 
European settlements. And when he visited them 
in 1776, there was still a native village adjoining 
to them, which retained the ancient name, and in 
which a number of Brahmans resided, that seemed 
perfectly well acquainted with the subjects of most 
of the sculptures to be seen there. 

The rock, or rather hill of stone, on which great 
part of these works are executed, is one of the prin- 
cipal marks for mariners as they approach the coast, 
and to them the place is known by the name of the 
Seven PagodaSy possibly because the summits of the 
rock have presented them with that idea as they 
passed: but it must be confessed, that no aspect 
which the hill assumes, as viewed on the shore^ 
seems at all to authorize this notion ; and there are 
circumstances, which will be mentioned in the sequel, 
that would lead one to suspect, that this name has 
arisen from some such number of Pagodas that for- 
merly stood here, and in time have been buried in 
the waves. But, be that as it may, the appellation 
by which the natives distinguish it, is of a quite 
different origin: in their language, which is the 
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AND RUINS AT MAVALIPTJBAM— WILLUM CHAMBEES, ESQ. 3 

TamU, (improperly termed Malabar,) the place is 
called M&valipuram, which, in Sanscrit, and the 
languages of the more northern Hindus, would be 
Mah^balipura, or the City of the great Bali. For the 
Tamulians, (or Malabars,) having no h in their 
alphabet, are under a necessity of shortening the 
Sanscrit word mahdj great, and write it mdj^ They 
are obliged also, for a similar reason, to substitute 
a V for a 6, in words of Sanscrit, or other foreign 
original that begin with that letter; and the syllable 
am, at the end, is merely a termination, which, like 
um in Latin, is generally annexed to neuter sub- 
stances.t To this etymology of the name of this place 
it may be proper to add, that Bali is the name of a 
hero very famous in Hindu romance ; and that the 
river M&valigangS,, which waters .tho eastern side 
of Ceylon, where the Tamil language also prevails, 
has probably taken its name from him, as, according 
to that orthography, it apparently signifies the 
Ganges of the great Bali. 

The rock, or hill of stone, above mentioned, is that 
which first engrosses the attention on approaching 
the place ; for, as it rises abruptly out of a level plain 
of great extent, consists chiefly of one single stone, 
and is situated very near to the sea-beach, it is such 
a kind of object as an inquisitive traveller would 
naturally turn aside to examine. Its shape is also 

* They do indeed admit/ a sab&titate [magt\ but the abbreviation is 
most used. 

f This explains also, why the Sanserit word Veda, by which the 
Hindus denominate the books of the law of their religion, is written 
by the Tamulians Vedam, which is according to the true orthography 
of their language, and no mistake of European travellers, as some 
have supposed ; while the same word is called Bed by the Bengalis, 
who have in effect no F in their alphabet,— See Dow, Vol. I. Dissert, 
p. 41. 
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4 AN ACCOUNT OF THE SCULFTUBE8 

singular and romantic, and, from a distant view, 1ms 
an appearance like some antique and lofty edifice. 
On coming near to the foot of the rock from the 
north, works of imagery* and sculpture crowd so 
thick upon the eye, as might seem to favour the idea 
of a petrified town, like those that have been fabled 
in different parts of the world by too credulous travel- 
lers.f Proceeding on by the foot of the hill, on the 
side facing the sea, there is a pagoda rising out of 
the ground, of one solid stone, about sixteen or 
eighteen feet high, which seems to have been cut 
upon the spot out of a detached rock, that has been 
found of a proper size for that purpose.j Th^ top 
is arched, and the style of architecture, according to 
which it is forncied, different from any now used in 
those parts. A little further on, there appears upon 
an huge surface of stone, that juts out a little from 
the side of the hill, a numerous group of human 
figures in bas relief, considerably larger than life, 
representing the most remarkable persons, whose 
actions are celebrated in the Mah4bh4rata, each of 
them ill an attitude, or with weapons or other in- 
signia, expressive of his (character, or of some one of 
his most famous exploits.§ All these figures are, 
doubtless, much less distinct than they were at first ; 
for, upon comparing these and the rest of the sculp- 
tures that are exposed to the sea air, with others at 
the same place, whose situation has afforded them 

* Among these, one object, though a mean one, attracts the atten- 
tion, on account of the grotesque and ridiculous nature of the design ; 
it consists of two monkeys cut out of one stone, one of them in a 
stooping posture, while the other is taking the insects out of his head. 

t See Shaw's Travels, p. 155, et seq. 

[t The GaT^e^a temple appears to be referred to.] 

[§ Arjuna's penance.— cp. Braddock, infraJi 
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protection from that element, the difference is strik- 
ing; the former being every where much defaced, 
while the others are fresh as recently finished. This 
defacement is no where more observable, than in the' 
piece of sculpture which occurs next in the order of 
description. This is an excavation in another part 
of the east side of the great rock, which appears to 
have been made on the same plan, and for the same 
purpose that choultries are usually built in that 
country ; that is to say, for the accommodation of 
travellers. The rock is hollowed out to the size of 
a spacious room, and two or three rows of pillars are 
left, as a seeming support to the mountainous mass 
of stone which forms the roof. Of what pattern 
these pillars have originally been, it is not easy now 
to conjecture ; for the air of the sea has greatly cor- 
roded them, as well as all the other parts of the cave. 
And this circumstance renders it difficult to discover, 
at first sight, that there is a scene of sculpture on 
the side fronting the entrance. The natives, how- 
ever, point it out, and the subject of it is manifestly 
that of Krishna, attending the herds of Nanda Ghosha* 
the Admetus of the Hindus ; from which circum- 
stance, Krishna is also called Gop41a, or the cowherd, 
as Apollo was entitled Nomius. 

The objects which seem next to claim regard, are 
thpse upon the hill itself, the ascent of which, on the 
north, is, from its natural shape, gradual and easy 
at first, and is in other parts rendered more so, by 
very excellent steps cut out in several places, where 
the communication would be difficult or impracticable 
without them. A winding stair of this sort leads to 
a kind of temple cut out of the solid rock, with some 
[# The cowherd Nandai the foster and putatiye father of Krishna.] 
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6 AN AOCOUHT OF THB SC0LPTUESS 

figures of idols in high relief upon its walls, very well 
finished, and perfectly fresh, as it faces the west, and 
is therefore sheltered from the sea air.* From this 
temple again there are flights of steps, that seem to 
have led to some edifice, formerly standing upon the 
hill ; nor does it seem absurd to suppose, that this 
may have been a palace, to which this temple, as 
a place of worship, may have appertained. For, 
besides the small detached ranges of stairs that are 
here and there cut in the rock, and seem as if they 
had once led to difierent parts of one great building, 
there appear in many places small water-channels 
cut also in the rock, as if for drains to an house ; and 
the whole top of the hill is strewed with small round 
pieces of brick, which may be supposed, from their 
appearance, to have been worn down to their present 
foraj, during the lapse of many ages. On ascend- 
ing the hill by its slope on the north, a very singular 
piece of sculpture presents itself to view. On & 
plain surface of the rock, which may once have served 
as the floor of some apartment, there is a platform 
of stone, about eight or nine feet long, by three or 
four wide, in a situation rather elevated, with two 
or three steps leading up to it, perfectly resembling 
a couch or bed, and a lion very well executed at the 
upper end of it by way of pillow, the whole of one 
piedfe, being part of the hill itself. This the Brahmans, 
inhabitants of the place, called the bed of Dharma- 
r&ja, or Yudhish^hira, the eldest of the five brothers, 
whose fortunes and exploits are the leading subject in 
the Mah4bh4rata. And at a considerable distance from 
this, at such a distance, indeed, as the apartment of 
the women might be supposed to be from that of 

[* Op. Braddock, No. 9.] 
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AND RUINS AT MAVALIPUEAM—WILLIAM CHAMBERS, ESQ. 7 

the men, is a bath excavated also from the solid rock, 
with steps in the inside, which the Brahmans call the 
bath of Draupadl, the wife of Yudhish^hira and his 
brothers. How much credit is due to this tradition, 
and whether this stone couch may not have been 
anciently used as a kind of throne rather than a bed, 
is matter for future inquiry. A circumstance, how- 
ever, which may seem to favour this idea is, that a 
throne in the Sanscrit, and other Hindu languages, 
is called simhdsana, which is composed of the words 
aimha, a lion, and dsana, a seat. 

These are all that appear on that part of the upper 
surface of the hill, the ascent to which is on the 
north ; but, on descending from thence, you are led 
round the hill to the opposite side, in which there 
are steps cut from the bottom to a place near the 
summit; where is an excavation that seems to have 
been intended for a place of worship, ani contains 
various sculptures of Hindu Deities. The most 
remarkable of these, is a gigantic figure of Vishnu, 
asleep on a kind of bed, with a huge snake wound 
about in many coils by way of pillow for his head f 
and these figures, according to the manner of this 
place, are all of one piece, hewn from the body of 
the rock. / 

But though these works may be deemed stupen- 
dous, they are surpassed by others that are td be 
seen at the distance of about a mile, or a mile and 
an half, to the southward of the hill. They consist of 
twot Pagodas, of about thirty feet long by twenty 
feet wide, and about as many in height, cut out of 
the solid rock, and each consisting originally of one 

[* Cp. Braddock, No. 19, mfra.} 
[t There are fivei the five Bathos.] 
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8 AN ACCOUNT OF THK SCULPTUEES 

single stone. Near these also stand an elephant full 
as big as life, and a lion much larger than the natu- 
ral size, but very well executed, each hewn also out 
of one stone. None of the pieces that have fallen 
off in cutting these extraordinary sculptures are now 
to be found near or any where in the neighbourhood 
of them, so that there is no means of ascertaining 
the degree of labour and time that has been spent 
upon them, nor the si«e of the rock or rocks from 
which they have been hewn, a circumstance which 
renders their appearance the more striking and sin- 
gular. And though their situation is very near the 
sea-beach, they have not suffered at all by the corro- 
sive air of that element, which has provided them 
with a defence against itself, by throwing up before 
them a high bank, that completely shelters them. 
There is also great symmetry in their form ; though 
that of the Pagodas is different from the style of 
architecture, according to which idol temples are now 
built in that country. The latter resembles the 
Egyptian ; for the towers are always pyramidicaJ, 
and the gates and roofs flat, and without arches ; but 
these sculptures approach nearer to the Gothic taste, 
being surmounted by arched roofs or domed, that are 
not semi-circular, but composed of two segments of 
circles meeting in a point at top. It is also observable 
that the lion in this group of sculptures, as well as 
that upon the stone couch above mentioned, are per- 
fectly just representations of the true lion ; and the 
natives there give them the name, which is always 
understood to mean a lion in the Hindu language, 
to wit, dmha; but the figure, which they have made 
to represent that animal in their idol temples for cen- 
turies past, though it bears the same appellation, is 
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a distorted monster, totally unlike the original ; in- 
somuch that it has from hence been supposed that 
the lion was not anciently known in this country, and 
that draha was a name given to a monster that exist- 
ed only in Hindu romance. But it is plain that 
that animal was well known to the authors of these 
works, who, in manners as well as arts, seem to have 
differed much from the modern Hindus. 

There are two circumstances attending these monu- 
ments, which cannot but excite great curiosity, and 
on which future inquiries may possibly throw some 
light. One is, that on one of the Pagodas last men- 
tioned, there is an inscription of a single line, in a 
character at present unknown to the Hindus.* It 
resembles neither the Devandgari, nor any of the 
various characters connected with or derived from it, 
which have come to the writer's knowledge from any 
part of Hindostan. Nor did it, at the time he viewed 
it, appear to correspond with any character, Asiatic 
or European, that is commonly known. He had not 
then, however, seen the alphabet of the Pdliy the 
learned language of the Siamese, a sight of which has 
since raised in his mind a suspicion, that there is a 
near affinity between them, if the character be not 
identically the same; But as these conjectures, after 
such a lapse of time, are somewhat vague, and the 
subject of them is perhaps yet within the reach of 
our researches, it is to be hoped that some method 
may be fallen upon of procuring an exact copy of 
this inscription. 

The other circumstance is, that though the out- 
ward form of the Pagodas is complete, the ultimate 
design of them has manifestly not been accomplished, 

[* Since deciphered by Dr. Babington, see {nfraJi 
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10 AN ACCOITNr OF THE SCUIiFnTBES 

but seems to have been defeated by some extraordi- 
nary convulsion of nature. For the western side of 
the most northerly one is excavated to the depth of 
four or five feet, and a row of pillars left on the out- 
side to support the roof; but here the work has been 
stopped, and an uniform rent of about four inches 
breadth has been made throughout the solid rock, 
and appears to extend to its foundations, which are 
probably at a prodigious depth below the surface of 
the ground. That this rent has happened since the 
work began, or while it was carrying on, cannot be 
doubted; for the marks of the mason's tools are 
perfectly visible in the excavated part on both sides 
of the rent, in such a manner as to show plainly that 
they have been divided by it. Nor is it reasonable 
to suppose that such a work would ever have been 
designed, or begun, upon a rock that had previously 
been rent in two. 

Nothing less than an earthquake, and that a vio- 
lent one, could apparently have produced such a fis- 
sure in the solid rock : and that this has been the case 
in point of fact, may be gathered from other circum- 
stances, which it is necessary to mention in an account 
of this curious place. 

The great rock above described is at some small 
distance from the sea, perhaps fifty or an hundred 
yards,* and in that space the Hindu village before 
mentioned stood in 1 776. But close to the sea are the 
remains of a Pagoda, built of brick,t and dedicated 
to Siva, the greatest part of which has evidently been 
swallowed up by that element ; for the door of the 
innermost apartment, in which the idol is placed, and 

[ * Would be more correctly estimated at half a mile.] 
[f A mistake : it is built of stone.] 
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before which there are always two or three spacious 
courts surrounded with walls, is now washed by the 
waves ; and the pillar used to discover the meridiau 
at the time of founding the Pagoda* t is seen standing 
at some distance in the sea. In the neighbourhood of 
this building there are some detached rocks, washed 
also by the waves, on which there appear sculptures, 
though now much worn and defaced. And the natives 
of the place declared to the writer of this account, 
that the more aged people among them remembered 
to have seen the tops of several Pagodas far out in 
the sea, which being covered with copper (probably 
gilt) were particularly visible at sunrise, as their 
shining surface used then to reflect the sun's rays, 
but that now that effect was no longer produced, as 
the copper had since become incrusted with mould 
and verdigris4 

These circumstances look much like the effects of 
a sudden inundation ; and the rent in the rock above 
described makes it reasonable to conjecture that 
an earthquake may have caused the sea to overflow 
its boundaries, and that these two formidable enemies 
may have joined to destroy this once magnificent city. 
The account which the Brahmans, natives of the place, 
gave of its origin and downfall, partly, it should seem, 
on the authority of the Mah4bh4rata, and partly on 
that of later records, at the same time that it coun- 
tenances this idea, contains some other carious parti- 
culars, which may seem to render it worthy of atten- 
tion. Nor ought it to be rejected on account of that 

* See Voyage du M. G-entil, Yol. I., page 158. 

{ t More probably a flag-staff, dhvajaetamhha. It has been taken 
by some for a li/ngam, which is manifestly an error. — cp. Bp. Heber'a 
Journal and Brace's Scenes and Sights in the East.] 

IX ^P* Gubbins, infraJi 
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fabulous garb, in which all nations, but especially 
those of the East; have always clad the events of 
early ages. 

" Hirany^sha (said they) was a gigantic prince, 
" that rolled up the earth into a shapeless mass, and 
"carried it down to the abyss, whither Vishnu fol- 
" lowed him in the shape of an hog, killed him with 
" his tusks, and replaced the earth in its original 
*' situation. The younger brother of Hiranyaksha 
*' was Hiranyakasipu, who succeeded him in his king- 
'^dom, and refused to do homage to Vish^iu. He 
''had a son named Frahl^da, who at an early age 
*' openly disapproved this part of his father's conduct, 
" being under the tuition of 5ukrach4rya. His father 
*' persecuted him on this account, banished him, and 
''even sought to kill him, but was prevented by 
"the interposition of heaven, which appeared on the 
" side of Prahl^da. At length, Hiranyakasipu was 
"softened, and recalled his son to his court, where, 
"as he sat in full assembly, he began again to argue 
" with him against the supremacy of Vishnu, boasted 
" that he himself was lord of all the visible world, 
''and asked what Vishnu could pretend to more. 
"PrahlMa replied, that Vishnu had- no fixed abode, 
" but was present everywhere. Is he, said his father, 
" in that pillar ? Yes, returned Prahl&da. Then let 
" him come forth, said Hiranyakasipu ; and, rising 
" from his seat, struck the pillar with his foot ; upon 
"which Vishnu, in the Narasimha Avat4ra, that is 
"to say, with a body like a man, but an head like a 
"lion, came out of the pillar, and tore Hiranyakasipu 
"in pieces. Vishnu then fixed Prahl&da on his 
" father's throne ; and his reign was a mild and vir- 
*' tuous one, and as such was a contrast to that of 
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*'his father. He left a son named Namuchi,* who 
''inherited his power and his virtues, and was the 
*' father of Bali, the founder of the once magni- 
*' ficent city of Mah^balipura, the situation of which 
.*'is said to be described in the following verse, taken 
^'from the Mah^bhSxata : — 

The sense of which is literally this : — 

" Sonth of the Ganges two htmdred yojanas, 
"Five yojanasf westward from the eastern sea." 

Such is the Brahman account of the origin of tliis 
place. The sequel of its history, according to them, 
is as follows : — 

" The son of Bali was Banasura, who is repre- 
*' sented as a giantwith a thousand hands. Aniruddha^ 
*'the son J of Kn'sh/ia, came lo his court in disguise, 
*' and seduced his daughter ; which produced a war, 
'* in the course of which Aniruddha was taken prisoner, 
" and brought toMahabalipura ;§ upon which KWshna 
*' came in person from his capital Dv&raka, and laid 
*' siege to the place. <Siva guarded the gates, and 
'* fought for Banasura, who worshipped him with 

[ * An error : Yirochana was the son of PrahlAda, and father of Bali ; 
Kamuchi was the son of Viprachitti by Simhikft, sister of Hira»iya- 
kwipu. — See the Vishwupur&na.] 

t The ycjwria is a measure often mentioned in the Sanscrit books, 
and, according to some accounts, is equal to nine, according to others 
twelve Eng^sh miles. But at that rate the distance here mentioned, 
between this place and the Ganges, is prodigiously exaggerated, and 
will carry us far south of Ceylon. This, however, is not surprising 
in an Hindu poem ; but, from the second line it seems pretty clear 
that this cily, at the time this verse was composed, must have stood 
at a great distance from the sea. 

\X Aniruddha was the grandson, not tibe son, of Krishna.] 

t§ -yonitapura, according to the Vishnupur&na— cp. Wilson's trans., 
BookY. dh»p.33.] 
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"his thousand hands ; .but Krishna found means to 
" overthrow SivB,, and having taken the city, cut off 
'^all Ba/iasuras hands, except two, with which he 
'* obliged him to do him homage. He continued in 
'^subjection to Krishna till his death ; after which a 
''long period ensued, in which no mention is any 
" where made of this place, till a prince arose, whose 
" name was Mal^cheren,* who restored the kingdom 
"to great splendour, and enlarged and beautified 
*' the capital. But in his time the calamity is said 
" to have happened by which the city was entirely 
" destroyed ; and the cause and manner of it have 
" been wrapped up by the Brahmans in the following 
"fabulous narration. Malecheren, (say they,) in an 
" excursion which he made one day alone, and in dis- 
" guise, came to a garden in the environs of the city, 
"where was a fountain so inviting, that two celestial 
^'nymphs had come down to bathe there. The R^j^ 
"became enamoured of one of them, who condes- 
*' cended to allow of his attachment to her ; and she 
" and her sister-nymph used thenceforward to have 
"frequent interviews with him in that garden. On 
" one of those occasions, they brought with them a 
" male inhabitant of the heavenly regions, to whom 
"they introduced the R4j&; and between him and 
"Malecheren a strict friendship ensued ; in conse- 
" quence of which he agreed, at the E.4j4's earnest 
" request, to carry him in disguise to see the court 
" of the divine Indra, a favour never before granted 
"to any mortal. The E,4j& returned from thence 
" with new ideas of splendour and magnificence, which 
" he immediately adopted in regulating his court, and 
" his retinue, and in beautifying his seat of govem- 
[* The same as Mall6su(2u P cp. Taylor, infra.'] 
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I 

'' ment. By this means MaMbalipura became soon 
'^ celebrated beyond all the cities of the earth ; and 
" an account of its magnificence having been brought 
*' to the gods assembled at the court of Indra, their 
"jealousy was so much excited at it, that they sent 
" orders to the God of the Sea to let loose his billows, 
'^ and overflow a place which impiously pretended to 
" vie in splendour with their celestial mansions. This 
^' command he obeyed, and the city was at once over- 
'' flowed by that furious element, nor has it ever 
'^ since been able to rear its head." 

Such is the mode in which the Brahmans choose to 
account for the signal overthrow of a place devoted 
to their wretched superstitions. 

It is not, however, improbable, that the rest of 
this history may contain, like the mythology of 
Greece and Rome, a great deal of real matter of fact 
though enveloped in dark and figurative represen- 
tations. Through the disguise of these we may dis- 
cern some imperfect records of great events, and of 
revolutions that have happened in remote times ; and 
they perhaps merit our attention the more, as it is 
not likely that any records of ancient Hindu history 
exist but in this obscure and fantastic dress. Their 
poets seem to have been their only historians, as 
-well as divines ; and whatever they relate, is wrap- 
ped up in this burlesque garb, set off, by way of 
ornament, with circumstances hugely incredible and 
absurd, and all this without any date, and in no other 
order or method, than such as the poet's fancy sug- 
gested, and found most convenient. Nevertheless, 
by comparing names and grand events, recorded by 
them, with those interspersed in the histories of other 
nations, and by calling in the assistance of ancijent 
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monuments, coins, and inscriptions, as occasion shall 
offer, some probable conjectures, at least, if not im- 
portant discoveries, may, it is hoped, be made on 
these interesting subjects. It is much to be regret- 
ted, that a blind zeal, attended with a total want of 
curiosity, in the Muhammadan governors of this 
country, has been so hostile to the preservation of 
Hindu monuments and coins. But a spirit of in- 
quiry among Europeans may yet perhaps be success- 
ful ; and an instance, which relates to the place 
above described, though in itself a subject of regret, 
leaves room to hope that futurity may yet have in 
store some useful discoveries. The K&d of Madras, 
who had often occasion to go to a place in the 
neighbourhood of Mahabalipura, assured the writer 
of this account, that within his remembrance a ryot 
of those parts had found, in ploughing his ground, 
a pot of gold and silver coins, with characters on 
them which no one in those parts, Hindu or 
Muhammadan, was able to decipher. He added, how- 
ever, that all search for them would now be vain, 
for they had doubtless been long ago devoted to the 
crucible, as, in their original form, no one there 
thought them of any value. 

The inscription on the Pagoda mentioned above, 
is an object which, in this point of view, appears to 
merit great attention. That the conjecture, however, 
which places it among the languages of Siam, may 
not seem in itself chimerical, the following passages 
from some authors of repute are here inserted, to 
show that the idea of a communication having for- 
merly subsisted between that country and the coast 
of Coromandel, is by no means without foundation ; 
nay, that there is some affinity, even at this day, 
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between the Pali arid some of the Hindu lan- 
guages : and that the same mode of worship seems 
formerly to have prevailed in the Deccan, which is 
now used by the Siamese. 

Monsieur de la Loubfere, in his excellent account 
of Siam, speaks thus of the origin of the Pali lan- 
guage :— 

"The Siamese, says he, do not mention any coun- 
" try where the Pali language, which is that of their 
''laws and their religion, is at present in use. They 
'' suppose, indeed, on the report of some among them, 
''who have been on the Coast of Coromandel, that 
"it bears some resemblance to some of the dialects 
"of that country ; but they at the same time allow, 
" that the character in which it is written is not known 
" but among themselves. The secular Missionaries 
"settled at Siam believe that this language is not 
" entirely a dead one ; because they have seen in 
"their hospital a man from the neighbourhood of 
"Cape Comorin, who mixed several Pali words in 
" his discourse, declaring that they were in use in his 
"country, and that he himself had never studied nor 
" knew any other than his mother-tongue. They at 
"the same time mention, as matter of certainty, that 
"the religion of the Siamese comes from those parts ; 
"as they have read in a Pali book that Samana 
" Kodam,* the idol of the Siamese, was the son of a 
"kingof Ceylon."tt 

[*The Siamese form of iSframana Gantama, a name applied to 
Bnddlia, signifying ' Gantama the ascetic.'] 

[t Buddha, according to tradition, was the son of iSuddhodana, the 
king of KapilavastUy a city and State on the borders of Nepal.] 

% " Les Siamois ne nomment aucnn Pais, ou la langue Bali qui est 
" celle de leurs loix et de leur religion, soit aujourdhuy en usage. 
" ns Boupcoxment k la v^rit^, sur le rapport de quelqnes-uns d'entre 

3 
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The language of the man mentioned in this passage^ 
who came from the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, 
could be no other than the Tamil ; but the words 
here alluded to may very possibly have been deriva- 
tives from the Sanscrit, common to both that and 

the pan. 

In another part of the same work, where the 
author treats of the history of Samana Kodam at 
large, on the authority of the Pali books, he says : — 

"The father of Samana Kodam, according to the 
*^ same Pali book, was a king of Teve Lanka, that 
" is to say, of the famous Ceylon/'* 

Here it is observable, that, while the country of 
Siam seems to be utterly unknown, both to the 
natives of Ceylon and Hindostan, Ceylon should 
nevertheless be so well known to the Siamese, and 
under the same appellation it bears in the Sanscrit. 
An epithet is also here prefixed to it which seems to 
be the same as that used by the Hindus in speaking 
of that island ; for they also call it, in Sanscrit, Deva 
Lankd, or the Sacred Lankdw From several passages 
in the same work it also appears, that the Sanscrit 
word mahdf which signifies " great'* is constantly used 

** enx, qui ont ^t^ a la c6te de Coromandel, que la langne Balic a quel- 
** que resemblance avec quelqu'ttn des dialects de ce pais la : maia 
" ils conviezment en m^me temps que les lettres de la langne Balic 
'' ne sont connnes qne chez enx. Les Missionaires s^onliers a Siam 
" croyent qne cette langne n'est pas enti^rement morte ; parce qn'ils 
** ont yn dans leur h6pital un homme des environs dn Cap de Como- 
** rin, qni metoit plnsieurs mots Balis dans son langage, assnrant 
" qn'ils etoient en nsage en son paiS) et qne Inj n'avoit jamais etncK6, 
*'et ne savoit qne sa langne matemelle. Us donnent d'aillenrs ponr 
"certain qne la religion des Siamois vient de ces qnartiers la, parce 
" qn'ils ont In dans un livre Balic qne Sommonaoodom qne les Sia* 
'* mois adorent, etoit fils d'nn Boy de Tisle de Ceylone." 

* V Le pere de Sommonacodom etoit» selon ce mesme livre Bali^ on 
Boy de Teve Lonca^ c'est a dire un Soy de la c^lebre Ceylan.'' 
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in the Pali language in the same sense. And the 
names of the days of the week are most of them the 
same in Sanscrit and in Fali^ as may be seen in the 
following comparison of them : — 

^ Sanscrit. P^ .• 

Aditya-vira, Vaa Athit, Sunday. 

Soma- vara, Vanf TcMn, Monday. 

Mangala-vira, Van Angkaan, Tuesday. 

Budha-ySra, Van Pout, Wednesday. 

Brthaspati-v&ray Van Prahout, Thursday. 

£fukra-Y^, Van Souc, Friday. 

Sam-ykra^ Van Saoa, Saturday. 

The same author gives, in another place, an 
account of a pretended print of a foot on a rock, which 
is an object of worship to the Siamese, and is called 
Prab4t, or the venerable foot For prd, in Pali ho 
says, signifies "venerable^'* which agrees vnthpard- 
para and parameshiha in Sanscrit ; and hdt m the 
same tongue is a foot, as pdda in Sanscrit- After 
which he goes on to say : — 

"We know that in the island of Ceylon, there 
^'is a pretended print of a humaa foot, which has 
''long been held in great veneration. It represents, 
'' doubtless, the left foot ; for the Siamese say that 
" Samana Kodam set his right foot on tteir Prabat 
^' and his left foot at Lanka."J§ 

From Knox^s History of Ceylon it appears, that 
the impression here spoken of is upon the hili called; 

[* The names given are Siamese.] 

t Bfire oneBinda word is substituted for another; for Chdnd in Mn« 
dnstani, and Ohcmd/ra in Sanscrit, signify the moon as well as Soma, 

X " On saitque dans I'isle de Geylan, il y a un pr6tendu vestige de 
** pi^ humain, que depuis long temps y est en grande v^n^ration. 11 
^repr^sente sans doutele pi^ gauche; carles Siamois disent qua 
^* Sommonaeodom posa le pi6 droit h leur prdbai, et le pi^ gauche a 
^ Lancit.'' 

[§ Op. Spence Hardy's Maattal t>f Bndhifim, p. 212.] 
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by the Singhalese, '^ Hamalell;" by Europeans, 
'* Adam's Peak ;" and that the natives believe it to be 
the footstep of their great idol Buddou, between the 
worship of whom, as described by Knox, and that of 
Samana Kodam, as related by M. de la Loubfere, 
there is a striking resemblance in many particulars, 
which it may be proper here to eliumerate. 

1st, — Besides the footsteps above mentioned, there 
is a kind of tree (which, from description, appears to 
be the Plpal tree* so well known in India) which the 
Singhalese hold sacred to Buddou, and the Siamese 
to Samana Kodam ; insomuch that the latter deem 
it meritorious to hang themselves upon it. The 
Singhalese call it Bogahah ;f for gahah, in their 
language, signifies a tree ; and ho seems to be an 
abbreviation of Bod or Buddou ;| and the Siamese 
call it, in Pali, Pra si Maha Pout, which, according 
to La Loubfere's interpretation, signifies the tree of 
the great Pout.§ This he supposes to mean Mer- 
cury ; . for he observes that Pout, or Poot, is the name 
of that planet in the Pali term for Wednesday ; and 
in another place, he says. Pout is one of the names 
of Samana Kodam. It is certain that Wednesday is 
called the name of Bod, or Budd, in all the Hindu 
languages, among which the Tamil, having no b, 
begins the word with a p, which brings it very near 
the Pali mode of writing it. It is equally certain 

[*Fio!iis religiosa, called by Buddhists the Bodhi tree, "the tree 
of wisdom," because under it Grautama became Buddha "the 
Enlightened."— -Cp. Bigandet's life of Gaudama, p. 85.] 

[fThe * bo-tree.*] 

[J Fo, Bod, Buddou, Budd, Baoth, Pood, &c., are some of the 
numerous modes in which Gautama's appellative, Buddha, has been 
spelt. — See Manual of Budhism, p. 354.] 

§ In vulgar Siamese they call it Ton-pS. 
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that the days of the week, in all these languages, are 
called after the planets in the same order as with us ; 
and that Bod, Budd, or Pood, holds the. place of 
Mercury. From all which it should appear that 
Pout, which, among the Siamese, is another name 
for Mercury, is itself a corruption of Buddou, who 
is the Samana Kodam of the Greeks. And it is 
singular that, according to M. de la Loub^re, the 
mother of Samana Kodam is called, in Pali, Maha- 
mania,* or the great Mania, which resembles much 
the name of Maia, the mother of Mercury. At the 
same time that the Tamil termination an, which 
renders the word Poodan, creates a resemblance 
between this and the Woden of the Gothic nations, 
from which the same day of the week is denominated, 
and which, on that and other accounts, is allowed 
to be the Mercury of the Greeks.t 

2ndly. — The temples of Samana Kodam are called 
Pihan ; and round them are habitations for the 
priests, resembling a college ; so those of Boddou 
are called Vihar, and the principal priests live in them 
as in a college. The word Vihar, J or, as the natives 
of Bengal would write it, Bihar, is Sanscrit ; and 
Ferishtah, in his History of Bengal, says, that this 
name was given by the Hindus to the Province of 
Behar, because it was formerly so full of Brahmans, 
as to be, as it were, one great seminary of learning, 
as the word imports. 

[* Mah&mAyA, Mah&m&y&devi, M&yfi, or M&y&devl.] 
[f ''Much erroneous speculation has originated in confounding 
Budha, the son of Soma, and regent of the planet Mercury, ' he who 
knows/ the intelligent, with Buddha, any deified mortal, or ' he 
by whom the truth is known.' — Wilson's Vishnu Purina." Spence 
JHardy, Manual of Budhism, p. 354 ».] 
. [t Yihara.] 
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Zrdly. — The Siamese liave two orders of priests, 
and so have the worshippers of Buddou. Both the 
one and the other are distinguished by a yellow 
habit, and by another circumstance, which must be 
mentioned in the words of the respective authors, 
Knox says of the Buddou Priests, " They have the 
'* honour of carrying the Tallipot* with the broad 
'* end over their heads foremost, which none but the 
^king does." And M, de la Loubfere says of the 
Siamese priests, " To defend themselves from the 
^'sun they have the Talapat, which is their little 
" umbrella, in the form of a screen."+ 

The word here used is common to most of the 
Hindu languages, and signifies the leaf of the 
Palmyra tree. M. de la. Loub^re mentions it as a 
Siamese word, without seeming to know its origin or 
primary signification. 

Ulhly, — ^The priests of Buddou, as well as those of 
Samana Kodam,J are bound to celibacy, as long as 
they continue in the profession ; but both the one 
and tho other are allowed to lay it down and marry. 

5ihly. — They both eat flesh, but will not kill the 
animal. 

&thly. — ^The priests of either nation are of no par- 
ticular tribe, but are chosen out of the body of the 
people. 

These circumstances plainly show that this is a 
system of religion different from that of theVedas; 
and some of them are totally inconsistent with the 

l:*T&laiAfc, "pahn-leaf.''] 

t ^' PcMir 86 garentir da soleil lis ont le Talopait, qni est leur petit 
*^ parasol en forme d'lcraru" 

\X The same persons : Samam* Kodam (iSbaana»a G-aataEoa) was the 
Buddha, t.e. the « Enlightened." (Max Miiller.) See note *«t p. 17.] 
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principles and practice of the Brahmans. And, indeed, 
it is manifest, from Knox's whole account, that the 
religion of the Singhalese is quite distinct from that 
which prevails at this day among the Hindus, nor 
does it appear that there is such a race of men as 
that of the Brahmans among them. The only part in 
which there seems to be any agreement is in the 
worship of the Devatas, which has probably crept 
in among them from their Tamil neighbours ; but 
that is carried on in a manner very different from the 
Brahmanical system, and appears to be held by the 
nation at large in very great contempt, if not abhor- 
rence. Knox's account of it is this : " Their temples 
''(i. e. those of the Devatas) are, he says, called 
" K6viis,'' which is the Tamil word for Pagoda. He 
then goes on to say, *'A man piously disposed, 
" builds a small house at his own charge, which is the 
" temple, and himself becomes priest thereof. This 
''house is seldom called God's House, but 'most 
" usually Yakko,* the Devil's." But of the prevailing 
religion he speaks in very different terms, and des- 
cribes it as carried on with much parade and splendour 
and attended with marks of great antiquity. " The 
'* pagodas, or temples of their gods, says he, are so 
" many that I cannot number them. Many of them 
''are of rare and exquisite work, built of hewn stone, 
"engraven with images and figures ; but by whom, 
''and when, I could not attain to know, the inhabi- 
" tants themselves being ignorant therein. But sure 
*' I am, they were built by far more ingenious artifi- 
" cers than the Chingelayst that now are on the land. 
" For the Portuguese, in their invasions, have defaced 
"some of them, which there is none found that hath 

[* Yaksha.] [f Singhaleae.] 
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"skill enough to repair to this day." In another 
place, he says, " Here are some ancient writings, 
"engraven, upon rocks, which puzzle all that see 
" them. There are divers great rocks in divers parts 
"in Cande Uda,^ and in the northern parts. These 
" rocks are cut deep with great letters for the space 
"of some yards, so deep that they may last to the 
" world's end. Nobody can read them, or make any- 
" thing of them. I have asked Malabars and Gen- 
"toos, as well as Chingelays and Moors, but none of 
" them understood them. There is an ancient temple, 
" Goddiladenni in Yattanour, stands by a place where 
"there are of these letters." From all which the 
antiquity of the nation and their religion is sufli- 
ciently evident ; and from other passages it is plain, 
that the worship of Buddou, in particular, has been 
from remote times a very eminent part of that reli- 
gion ; for the same author, speaking of the tree at 
Anurodgburro,t in the northern part of the island, 
which is sacred to Buddou, says, " The due perform- 
" ance of this worship they reckon not a little meri- 
" torious ; insomuch that as they report, ninety 
"kings have reigned there successively, where, by 
"the ruins that still remain, it appears they spared 
"not for pains and labour, to build temples and high 
" monuments to the honour of this god, as if they 
" had been born to hew rocks and great stones, and 
" lay them up in heaps. These kings are now happy 
"spirits, having merited it by these labours." And 
again he says, " For this god, above all other, they 
" seem to have an high respect and devotion," &c. 
And from other authorities it will appear, that this 
worship has formerly been by no means confined to 

[♦Kandy.] [f Anurfidhapura.] 
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Ceylon, but has prevailed in several parts of India 
prior to that of the Brahmans ; nay, that this has 
been the case even so late as the ninth and twelfth 
centuries of the Christian -^ra. 

In the well-known* Anciennes Relations, trans- 
lated from 'the Arabic by that eminent orientalist 
Eusebius Renaudot, the Arabian traveller gives this 
account of the custom of dancing-women, which 
continues to this day in the Deccan, but is not known 
among the Hindus of Bengal, or Hindustan Proper. 

'* There are in India public women, called women 
'' of the idol, and the origin of this custom is this : 
" when a woman has made a vow for the purpose of 
^^ having children, if she brings into the world a pretty 
" daughter, she carries it to Bod, (so they call the 
" idol which they adore,) and leaves it with him.'^t 

This is a pretty just account of this custom, as it 
prevails at this day in the Deccan ; for children are, 
indeed, devoted to this profession by their parents, 
and when they grow up in it they are called, in 
Tamil,| Devaddsi, or female slaves of the idol. But 
it is evident they have changed their master since 
this Arabian account was written, for there is no idol 
of the name of Bod now worshipped there. And 
the circumstance of this custom being unknown in 
other parts of India, would lead one to suspect that 
the Brahmans, on introducing their system of religion 

♦ Anciennes Eelations des Indes et de la Chine, de deux voyageurs 
Mohametans, qui y all^rent dans le neuvi^me si^cle. Paris, 1718. Svo. 

t " H y a dans les Indes des femmes publiques, appellees femmes 
"deUidole; Torigine^ecettecoustume est telle: Lorsqu'une femme a 
" fait un voeu pour avoir des enfkns, si elle met au monde une belle 
" fille, elle Tapporte au £odt c'est ainsi qu'ils appellent Tidole qu'ils 
** adorenty aupres duquel elle la laisse, &c. Anc. Eel. p. 109. 

[J The word is Sanscrit, and common to the vernacular languages.] 
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into that country, had thought fit to retain this part 
of the former worship, as being equally agreeable to 
themselves and their new disciples. 

The same Arabian travellers give us an account of 
a very powerful race of Hindu kings, according to 
them, indeed, the most powerful in India, who then 
reigned on the Malabar Coast with the title of Bal- 
hara.* Their dominion appears to have extended over 
Guzerat, and the greatest part, if not the whole, of 
the ancient kingdom of Vijayaplir. For the Arabian 
geographer quoted by M. Renaudot makes Nahel- 
varah the metropolis of these princes, which is, doubt- 
less, Nahervalah, the ancient capital of Guzerat ; 
though M. Renaudot seems not to have known that 
place; and the rest of the description sufficiently shows 
the great extent of their dominion southward. M. 
D'Anville speaks of this race of kings on the authority 
of the Arabian geographer Edrisi, who wrote in the 
twelfth century, according to whom it appears that 
their religion was, even so late as that period, not the 
Brahmanical, but that of which we are now speaking. 
M. D'Anville's words are these : ^^ Edrisi acquaints 
" us with the religion which this prince professed in 
" saying, that his worship was addressed to Bodda, 
^^ who, according to St. Jerome and Clemens Alexan- 
'^ drinus, was the founder of the sect of the Gym- 
" nosophists, in like manner as the Brahmans were 
'^ used to attribute their institution to Brahma. "t 

[* Op. Sir H. M. Elliot's History of India, as told by its own His- 
torians, pp. 85 — 89.] 

f " L'Edrisi nous instruit sur la religion qne professoit ce Prince, en 
" disant que son culte s'adressoit k Boddat qne selon St. Jerome and 
** St. Clement d'Alexandrie, avoit 6t6 l*instituteur des Gymnoso- 
" phistes comme les Brachmanes rapportoient ^ Brahma lenr in&titut.'* 
Ant. Geog. de L'Inde, p. 1)4. 
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The authority of Clemens Alexandrintis is also 
cited on the same subject by Relandus in his 11th 
Dissertation, where, treating of the language of 
Ceylon, he explains the word Vihara, above spoken 
of, in these terms :— 

" Vihara signifies a temple of their principal god 
*' Buddou> who, as Clemens Alexandrinus has long 
^^s\go observed, was worshipped as a god by the 
'' Hindus."* 

After the above quotations, the following extract 
from the voyage of that inquisitive and ingenious 
traveller M. Gentil, published in 1779, is given as 
a further and very remarkable illustration of this 
subject : — 

" This system is also that of the Brahmans of our 
*' time ; it forms the basis of that religion, which 
'Hhey have brought with them into the southern 
" parts of the Peninsula of Hindustan into Madura, 
" Tanjore, and Mysore. 

" There was then in those parts of India, and 
'^ principally on the Coast of Coromandel and 
'^ Ceylon, a sort of worship, the precepts of which we 
" are quite unacquainted with. The god, Baouth, 
" of whom at present they know no more in India 
'' than the name, was the object of this worship ; but 
'^ it is now totally abolished, except that there may 
^' possibly yet be found some families of Indians 
" who have remained faithful to Baouth and do not 
^^ acknowledge the religion of the Brahmans, and who 
'' are on that account separated from, and despised 
'^ by the other castes. 

*'*Vehar, templum dei primarii Buddoe fiovrra quern Indos ut 
" Deum venerari jam olim notavit Clemens Alexandrinus. Strom, life. 
*^ 1. p. 223. Rel. Dis€{. pars terttai p. 85. 
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^' I have not, indeed, heard that there are any such 
" families in the neighbourhood of Pondicherry ; 
'^ but there is a circumstance well worthy of remark, 
*' which none of the travellers that have treated of 
" the Coast of Coromandel and Pondicherry seem to 
" have noticed. It is this, that at a short league's 
" distance to the south of this town, in the plain of 
^' Virapatnam, and pretty near the river, we finj^ a 
*^ statue of granite very hard and beautiful. This 
" statue, which is from three feet to three and a half 
*^in height, is sunk in the sand to the waist, and 
"weighs doubtless many thousand weight; it is, as 
"it were, abandoned in the midst of this extensive 
" plain. I cannot give a better idea of it, than by 
" saying, that it exactly agrees with, and resembles 
"the Samana Kodam of the Siamese ; its head is of 
"the same form, it has the same features, its arms 
"are in the same attitude, audits ears are exactly 
" similar. The form of this divinity, which has 
"certainly been made in the country, and which 
" in no respect resembles the present idols of the 
" Gentoos, struck me as I passed this plain. I made 
"various inquiries concerning this singular figure, 
"and the Tamilians, one and all, assured me that 
" this was the god Baouth, who was now no longer 
" regarded, for that his worship and his festivals had 
" been abolished ever since the Brahmans had made 
'themselves masters of the people's faith."* 

* ** Ce syst^me est aussi celui des Brames de nos jonrs ; il fait la 
"base de la religion qu'ils ont apport^edans le sud de la presqu' isle 
** de rindostan, le Madure, le Tanjaour, et le Maissour. 

** n y avoit alors dans ces parties de I'lnde, & principalement k la 
** C6te de Coromandel & h Ceylan, nn culte dont on ignore absolument 
" les dogmes : le Dieu Baonth, dont on ne connoit aujourd'hui, dans 
•* rinde, que le nom, etoit Tobjet de ce culte; mais il est tout-a-fait 
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M. Gentil then goes on to say a good deal more 
upon this subject, in the course of which he supposes 
that this deity is the ¥e of the Chinese, whose wor- 
ship by their own accounts, was brought from India. 
And, indeed, the abridgement of the name Pout, 
mentioned in a note of this paper, which the vulgar 
Siamese reduce to the single syllable Po, seems to 
countenance this opinion. But as this is foreign to 
our present purpose, and the above passages, it is 
hoped, are sufficient to establish what was proposed, 
it seems high time to take leave of this subject, with 
an apology for that prolixity which is inseparable 
from this kind of discussion. 

17 th June, 1784. 

" aboli, si ce n'est qu'il se trouve encore qnelques families d'Indiens 
" s^par^es & m^pris^es des autres castres, qui sont resides fideles & 
" Baouth, & qui ne reconnoissent point la religion des Brames. 

** Je n'ai pas entendu dire qu'il y ait de ces families aux environs de 
** Pondichery ; cepdndant, une chose tres digne de remarque, & k 
"laqnelle aucun des voyageurs qui parlent de la C6te de Coromandel 
" & de Pondichery, ri'ont fait attention, est que Ton trouve k une 
" petite lieue an sud de cette Ville, dans la plaine de Virapatnam, 
" assez pres de la riviere, une statue de Granit trSs dur & trSs beau : 
" cette statue, d'environ trois pieds a tirois pieds & demi de hauteur, 
" est enfonc^e dans le sable jusqu*a la ceinture, & pese sans doute 
'* plusieurs milliers ; elle est comme abandonn^e au milieu de cette 
** vaste plaine : je ne peux mieux en donner une id^e, qu'en disant 
" qu*elle est exactement conform e & ressemblante a Sommonacodom 
'' des Siamois ; c*est la mSme forme de tSte, ce sont les m^mes traits 
** dans le visage, c*est la mSme attitude dans les bras, & les oreilles 
" sont absolument semblables. La forme de cette divinity, qui cer- 
" tainement a 6t6 faite dans le pays, & qui ne ressemble en rien aux 
** divinit6s actuelles des Gentils, m'avoit £rapp6 lorsque je passai dans 
" cette plaine ; je fis diverses informations sur cette figure singuliere, 
**les Tamoults m'assurSrent tons que c*etoit Baouth qu' on ne regar- 
*^ doit plus ; que son culte & ses f^tes etoient cess^es depuis que les 
•* Braiiies s'etoient rendus les mattres de la croyance du peuple." 
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II. — Some account of the Sculptures at MaMbali- 
puram; usually called the Seven Pagodas. By 

J. GOLDINGHAM, EsQ. 

[From the Asiatic Besearolies, Vol. V. 1798.] 

THESE curious remains of antiquity, situate near 
the sea, are about thirty-eight English miles 
southerly from Madras. A distant view presents 
merely a rock, which, on a near approach, is found 
deserving of particular examination. The attention, 
passing over the smaller objects, is first arrested by a 
Hindu pagoda, covered with sculpture, and hewn 
from a single mass of rock ; being about twenty -six 
feet in height, nearly as long, and about half as broad. 
Within is the lingam,'^ and a long inscription on the 
wall, in characters unknown. 

Near this structure, the surface of the rock, about 
ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is cover- 
ed with figures in bas-relief. A gigantic figure of 
the god Krishna is the most conspicuous, . with 
Aquna his favourite, in the Hindu attitude of prayer ; 
but so void of flesh, as to present more the appear- 
ance of a skeleton than the representation of a living 
person. Below is a venerable figure, said to be 

[* This temple now contains an image of Grane^a.— Cp. Babington, 
wfrcu'] 
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the father of Aijuna;* both figures proving the 
sculptor possessed no inconsiderable skill. Here 
are the representations of several animals, and of 
one which the Brahmans name simJia, or lion ; but 
by no means a likeness of that animal, wanting the 
peculiar characteristic, the mane. Something in- 
tended to represent this is, indeed, visible, which 
has mpre the effect of spots. It appears evident, 
the sculptor was by no means so well acquainted 
with the figure of the lion as with that of the ele- 
phant and monkey, both being well represented in 
this group. This scene, I understand, is taken from 
the Mahabh^rata, and exhibits the principal persons 
whose actions are celebrated in that work. 

Opposite, and surrounded by a wall of stone, are 
pagodas of brick, said to be of great antiquity. 
Adjoining is an excavation in the rock, the massy 
roof seemingly supported by columns, not unlike 
those in the celebrated cavern in the Island of Ele- 
phanta, but have been left unfinished. This was 
probably intended as a place of worship. A few 
paces onward is another, and a more spacious, exca- 
vation, now used, and I suppose originally intended, 
as a shelter for travellers. A scene of sculpture 
fronts the entrance, said to represent Krishna attend- 
ing the herds of Ananda.t One of the group repre- 
sents a man diverting an infant, by playing on a flute, 
and holding the instrument as we do.| A gigantic 
figure of the god, with the gopis, and several good 
representations of nature, are observed. The columns 

[* A Brahman on the spot states that this figure represents Drona- 
chdryya, the preceptor of the Kauravas and Pandavas.] 

CtNanda?] [JKmhwa.] 
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supporting the roof are of different orders : the base 
of one is the figure of a Sphynx. On the pavement 
is an inscription, (see Inscript.) Near is the almost 
deserted village, which still retains the ancient name 
Mah^balipuram. The few remaining Brahmans visit 
the traveller, and conduct him over the rock. 

In the way up the rock a prodigious circular stone 
is passed under, so placed by nature on a ^mooth 
and sloping surface, that you are in dread of its 
crushing you before you clear it. The diameter of 
this stone is twenty-seven feet. The top of the rock 
is strewed with fragments of bricks, the remains, as 
you are informed, of a palace standing on this site. 
A rectangular polished slab, about ten feet in length, 
with the figure of a simha couchant, at the south 
end, is shewn you as the couch of the Dharmar^ja. 
A short way further, the bath used by the females 
of the palace is pointed out. A tale I suspect 
fabricated by the Brahmans to amuse the traveller. 
That some of their owti caste had chosen this spot, 
retired among rocks, and difficult of access, to reside 
in, and that the bath, as it is called, which is only a 
rough stone hollowed, was their reservoir for water, 
would have an air of probability. The couch seems 
to have been cut from a stone accidentally placed in 
its present situation, and never to have made a part 
of the internal furniture of a building. The simha, 
if intended as a lion, is equally imperfect with the 
figures of the same animal before mentioned. 

Descending over immense beds of stone, you 
arrive at a spacious excavation ; a temple dedicated 
to 5iva, who is represented, in the middle compart- 
ment, of a large stature and with four arms ; the 
left foot rests on a bull couchant ; a small figure of 
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BrahmS. on the right hand; another of Vishnu on 
the left ; where also the figure of his goddess Par- 
vatl is observed. At one (Bnd of the temple is a 
gigantic figure of Vishnu, sleeping on an enormous 
cobra-da-capella with several heads, and so dispos- 
ed as to form a canopy over the head of the god.* 
At the opposite end is the goddess Sivk with eight 
arms, mounted on a sirhha. Opposed to her is a 
gigantic figure with a buffalo's head and human body. 
Between these is a human figure, suspended with the 
head downwards. The goddess is represented with 
several warlike weapons, and some armed dwarf 
attendants ; while the monster is armed with a club. 
In the character of Durga, or protector of the virtu- 
ous, the goddess is rescuing from the Yamarajat (the 
figure with the buffalo's head) the suspended figure 
fallen improperly into his hands. The figure and 
action of the goddess are executed in a masterly and 
spirited style. Over this temple, at a considerable 
elevation, is a smaller, wrought from a single mass of 
stone. Here is seen a slab, similar to the Dharma- 
raja's couch. Adjoining is a temple, in the rough, 
and a large mass of rock, the upper part roughly 
fiishioned for a pagoda. If a conclusion may be drawn 
from these unfinished works, an imcommon and 
astonishing perseverance was exerted in finishing the 
structures here ; and the more so, from the stone 
being a species of granite, and extremely hard.| 

The village contains but few houses, mostly in- 
habited by Brahmans, the number of whom has, how- 

[* /Sesha, " the king of the serpent race as a large thousand-headed 
snake, at once the couch and canopy of Vish»u, and the upholder 
of the world, which rests on one of his heads."-*- Wilson.] 

[t Should bo Mahishasura.] [J Op. Gubbins, infra.'] 
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ever decreased of late, owing to a want of the means 
of subsisting. The remains of several stone edifices 
are seen here ; and a large tank, lined with steps of 
stone. A canopy for the pagoda attracts the atten- 
tion, as by no means wanting in magnificence or ele-. 
gance.* It is supported by four columns, with base 
and capital, about twenty-seven feet in height ; the 
shaft tapering regularly upwards is composed of a 
single stone, though not round, but sixteen-sided; 
measuring at bottom about five and a half feet 

East of the village, and washed by the sea, which, 
perhaps, would have entirely demolished it before 
now but for a defence of large stones in front, is a 
pagoda of stone, containing the linganiy and dedicat- 
ed to 5iva. Besides the usual figures within, one 
of a gigantic stature is observed stretched out on the 
ground, and represented as secured in that position, t 
This the Brahmans tell you was designed for a Raja^ 
who was thus secured by Vishnu ; probably alluding 
to a prince of the Vishnu caste having conquered the 
country, and taken its prince. The surf here breaks 
far out over, as the Brahmans inform you, the ruins 
in the city, which was incredibly large and magni- 
ficent. Many of the masses of stone near the shorQ 
appear to have been wrought. A Brahman, about 
fifty years of age, a native of the place, whom I 
have had an opportunity of conversing with since 
my arrival at Madras, informed me his grandfather 
had frequently mentioned having seen the gilt tops of 

i;*The Dolotsava Maw(fepaTn, 'porch of the swinging festival,* 
where the image of the god used annually to be brought out and 
swung before the people.] 

[f It is an image of Vishnu, in a recumbent position. The folds 
of his garment were apparently mistaken for fetters."-Cp. othet 
notices, infra,'} 
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five pagodas in the surf, no longer visible. In the 
account of this place by Mr. William Chambers, in the 
first volume of the Asiatic Researches, we find men- 
tion of a brick pagoda, dedicated to Siva, and washed 
by the sea ;* this is no longer visible ; but as the 
Brahmans have no recollection of such a structure, 
and as Mr. Chambers wrote from memory, I am in- 
clined to think the pagoda of stone mentioned above 
to be the one he means. However, it appears from 
good authorities that the sea on this part of the coast 
is encroaching by very slow, but no less certain 
steps, and will perhgtps in a lapse of ages entirely 
hide these magnificent ruins. 

About a mile to the southward are other struc- 
tures of stone, of the same order as those north, but 
having been left unfinished, at first sight appear 
different : the southernmost of those is about forty 
feet in height, twenty-nine in breadth, and nearly the 
same in length, hewn from a single mass : the out- 
side is covered with sculpture, (for an account of 
which see Inscriptions :) the next is also cut from 
one mass of stone, being in length about forty-nine 
feet, in breadth and height twenty-five, and is rent 
through the middle from the top to the bottom ; a 
large fragment from one comer is observed on the 
ground. No account is preserved of the powerful 
cause which produced this destructive effect. Beside 
these, are three smaller structures of stone. Here 
is also the simha, or lion, very large, but, except in 
size, I can observe no difference from the figures of 
the same animal northerly. Near the simha is an 
elephant of stone about nine feet in height, and 

I? See page 10, «wpra.l 
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large in proportion. Here, indeed, we observe the 
true figure and chs^racter of the animal. 

The Brahman before mentioned informed me that 
their Pura?ms contained no account of any of the 
structures here described, except the stone pagodas 
near the sea and the pagodas of brick at the village, 
built by Dharmaraja and his brothers. He, how- 
ever, gave me the following traditional account : That 
a northern prince (perhaps one of the conquerors) 
about one thousand years ago was desirous of 
having a great work executed, but the Hindu sculp- 
tors and masons refused to execute it on the terms 
he offered. Attempting force I suppose, they, in 
number about four thousand, fled with their effects 
from his country hither, where they resided four 
or five years, and in this interval executed these 
magnificent works. The prince at length discover- 
ing them, prevailed on them to return, which they 
did, leaving the works unfinished as they appear at 
present.* 

To those who know the nature of these people, 
this account will not appear improbable. At present 
we sometimes hear of all the individuals of a parti- 
cular branch of trade deserting their houses, because 
the hand of power has treated them somewhat 
roughly ; and we observe like circumstances conti- 
nually in miniature. Why the Brahmans resident on 
the spot keep this account secret, I cannot determine ; 
but am led to suppose they have an idea, the more 
they can envelope the place in mystery the more 
people will be temptedto visit and investigate, by 
which means they profit considerably. 

[*Cp. Gubbins, infra.2 
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The difference of style in the architecture of these 
structures, and those on the coast hereabouts, (with 
exceptions to the pagodas of brick at the village, . 
and that of stone near the , sea, both mentioned in 
the Pura?zas, and which are not different,) tends to 
prove that the artists were not of this country ; and 
the resemblance of some of the figures and pillars to 
those in the Elephanta cave, seems to indicate they 
were^from the northward.* The fragments of bricks, 
at the top of the rock, may be the remains of habi- 
tations raised in this place of security by the fugi- 
tives in question. Some of the inscriptions, how- 
ever, (all of which were taken by myself with much 
care,) may throw further light on this subject. 

Inscriptions at MAHABALiPURAM.t 

On the lower Division of the Southern Structure 

and the Eastern Face. 



'jja.AA^^/; 



This inscription is above a figure apparently 
female, but with only one breast, (as at the cave 
in Elephanta Island.) J Four arms are observed ; in 
one of the hands a battle-axe, a snake coiled up on 
the riofht side. 



*o' 



[* " There is nothing here of which the prototype cannot be traced 
in the caves of the north. In plan and design they resemble the 
Hindu series at Ellora, though many of their details are only to be 
found at Ajunta and Salsette."— Fergusson, Jour. Ei. A. S. Vol. YIII, 
p. 88.] 

[t Cp. Babington, infra,'] 

[J Arddhanari^a, a form of iSfiva, half male, half female.] 
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I 



Above a male figure with four arms. 
Northern Face. 

Above a male figure with four arms ; a battle- 
axe in one of the hands. 



Southern Front. 



^asF^^pT^'^^^ 



Above a male figure, with four arms. 



^^siir: 2^*1^^:8.5: 



Above a male figure* 
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On the Middle Division, Eastern Face. 
Above a male. 

Above a male, bearing a weapon of war on the 
left shoulder. 



Northern Face. 

Above a male with four arms, leaning on a bull ; 
the hair plaited, and rolled about the head ; a string 
across the left shoulder, as the Bratmans' string of 
the present day. 
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Above two figures, male and female. The former 
has four arms, and the string as above; is lean- 
ing on the latter, who seems to stoop from- the 
weight. The head of the male is covered with a 
high cap, while the hair of the female is in the 
same form as that of the female figures at Ele- 
phanta. 






Above two figures, male and female. The former 
has four arms, and the string. 






Above a male figure, with four arms, and the 
Brahmanical string. 
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Southern Face. 

Shut 

Above a male figure, with four arms. 

Above a male figure, with four arms, leaning on 
a female, seeming to stoop xmder the weight. 

Above a male, with four arms. A sceptre appears 
in one hand. This inscriptioij being very diflScult 
to come at, is perhaps. not quite correct. 

881 

Above a male figure, with four arms. 
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West Front. 

Over a male. The string over the left shoulder, 
and a warlike weapon on the right. 

Another figure on this face, but no inscription 
above it. 



On the Upper Division. 

Each front of this division is ornamented with 
figures, different in some respects from those below : 
all, however, of the same family. 

On the Eastern front is a male figure, (two arms 
only.) He has two strings or belts; one crossing 
the other over the shoulder. 



Over him is the following inscription, the only one 
on this division. 
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« 



The characters of this inscription bear a strong 
resemblance to those of the inscription in the stone 
pagoda, near the village mentioned in the first part 
of the account of the place. 



^6flo2S7<^/)gfe^ 




^^eJ^^Q- 



This inscription* is on the pavement of the choul- 
try near the village, very roughly cut, and appa- 
rently by different artists from those who cut the 
former. 

[* A scrawl in the modern Telugu character.— Cp. Babington, 
infra.'] 
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III. — An account of the Sculptures and Inscriptions 
* at Mahdmalaip'dr ; illustratedhy Plates. By Ben- 
jamin Guy Babington, m.b., f.r.s., Sec. R.A.S. 

[From Transactions of the RoyaJ Asiatic Society, Vol. II. 1830.] 
Bead July 12th, 1828. 

THE remains of ancient sculpture, called by Euro- 
peans tlie Seven Pagodas, on tlie Coromandel 
Coast, thirty-five miles south of Madras, have long 
attracted the attention of those who feel an interest 
in Hindu Archaeology ; and, so long ago as the year 
1788, formed the subject of a paper in the first 
volume of the Asiatic Researches. The author, 
Mr. William Chambers, wrote from memory, after 
an interval of twelve years from the period at which 
he had visited the scene which he described. His 
account, unaccompanied as it was by drawings or fac- 
similes of the inscriptions, could therefore scarcely 
be expected to be sufficiently minute to answer any 
further purpose than that avowed by himself, of 
exciting public attention, and " giving rise to more 
accurate observations, and more complete discoveries 
on the same subject." In the fifth volume of the 
Asiatic Researches, published in 1798, there is a more 
descriptive account of these temples and excavations, 
written by Mr. Goldingham, a gentleman of well- 
known talent, on whose observations, as they were 
recorded on the spot, we may with confidence rely. 
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Mrs. Graham is indeed a later writer on the subject : 
but her remarks are desultory, and her information 
imperfect, as might be expected from the opportu- 
nities presenting themselves to a casual and hasty- 
visitor. In Bishop Heber's narrative, three pages 
are devoted to a notice of Mah^balipAr. (Pages 
216 — 218, vol. iii.) But the author merely foUows 
the legends of the place, and evidently aiiris at 
nothing more than a record in his journal of his im- 
pressions on a cursory visit. The testimony, how- 
ever, which this lamented prelate bears to the degree 
of skill displayed in these sculptures must, from his 
acknowledged taste, be looked upon as peculiarly 
valuable ; and it is gratifying to one who has taken 
much interest in them to find, that he considered 
''some of the porticos, temples and bas-reliefs as 
very beautiftilly executed," and pronounced ''the 
general merit of the work as superior to that of 
Elephanta."* 

With these notices already before the public, it 
would be superfluous to occupy the attention of the 
Society with another detailed description of these 
monuments, and I shall therefore content myself 
with a reference to Mr. Goldingham's paper, as far 
as may be necessary to accomplish the objects which 
I have at present in view. These are, first, to convey 
a just notion of the merits of the principal sculptures, 
by means of drawings made on the spot by Mr. 
Andrew Hudleston and myself, several years since ; 
and, secondly, to throw some light upon the inscrip- 
tions found among these temples. 

To the legendary accounts of the Brahmans at 

[* Cp. Fergusson's " Bock-cut Temples of India," London, 1864. 
) Introduction p. ziii.] / 
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MahS.malaiptir, which are given at such length by 
Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Graham, I attach little value, 
because I find that they have not even preserved the 
memory of the language and character of the inscrip- 
tions which here abound ; and because this place, in 
being accounted the work of the five sons of P4nc?u, 
only shares a tradition common to all the antiquities 
of unexplained origin in the south of India. So far 
from believing in the tales of these Brahmans, who 
are obviousLy interested in connecting wonderful 
stories with the remains which they gain a livelihood 
by shewing to strangers, I even doubt whether MahS.- 
malaipAr was ever, as asserted by them, the site of a 
great city, now partly covered by the sea ; and still 
more, whether the gilded summit of one of the five 
pagodas, said to be so covered, was visible two 
generations ago. Several circumstances lead me to be 
sceptical on these points : first, the absence of all 
remains of buildings,''* walls, mounds of rubbish, or 
broken pottery, such as I have invariably found sur- 
rounding the site of other ancient cities ; secondly, 
the fruitless attempts made by the late Mr. Ellis and 
Colonel Mackenzie to ascertain the existence of 
sunken buildings by careful soundings made ofi* the 
shore ; thirdly, the silence of tradition on other parts 
of the Coromandel Coast regarding so vast an en- 
croachment of the sea,t and consequent loss of land, as 
must necessarily have taken place to effect the sub- 
mersion of lofty pagodas still remaining erect, and 
that too since the formation of the present system of 

* The small ruined brick edifice on the top of the rock can hardly 
be considered an exception. 

[t Op. Newbold's Summary of the Geology of Southern India, 
Journ. R. A. S. Vol. viii. p. 250.] 
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Hindu mythology, to which the existing sculptures 
obviously relate ; fourthly, the circumstance that the 
authenticity of the legend must mainly depend on 
the name of the place as connected with the history 
of Mah^bali ; whereas it will be shewn, when con- 
sidering the inscriptions, that MahabalipAr is not its 
ancient designation; lastly, the omission of all 
mention of MahS,bali in the inscriptions, and of any 
reference to him in the sculptures."^** 

Although I thus reject the account of the Brah- 
mans on the spot, I have nothing certain to offer in 
its room., If a conjecture however may be hazard- 
ed regarding the origin of this place, I should be 
inclined to believe that its sequestered situation and 
the picturesque position of the rocks and caves in- 
duced certain Brahmans to obtain royal grants for 
founding an Agrah^rat here, and that, in order to 
increase the sanctity of their temples, they from time 
to time employed stone-masons (several families of 
whom reside at Mah&malaipAr, and appear to have 
worked the quarries of gi-anite time immemorial) to 
ornament the rocks with the excavations, and sculp- 
tures which we now find. 

Plate I. represents the sculptured rock, which has 
been described by Mr. Goldingham in his second 
paragraph, as occupying a surface about ninety feet 
in extent and thirty in height, and covered with 
figures in bas-relief. This subject has been repre- 
sented in Mrs. Graham's Journal by an etching copied 
from an outline belonging to Colonel Mackenzie, the 
inaccuracy of which will be sufficiently apparent on 

[* The Asura Bali is probably represented by one of the figures in 
plate VL] 
[t A village granted to Brahmans.] 
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comparing it with my drawing, which was executed 
with much care and labour by my companion. 

During our visit to the Seven Pagodas, we caused 
the earth to be removed from the lower part of this 
rock to its base, and thus exposed to full view some 
figures (see plate II., No. 1), of which the heads 
alone were before visible. 

Not far from the rock last mentioned is the spa- 
cious chamber called the Krishna Manc?apam, des- 
cribed by Mr. Goldingham in Hs thu-d paragraph. 
Of the scene sculptured on the rock facing the entrance, 
Mr. Hudleston and myself made a joint drawing 
(see plate II., No. 2) ; and as this rock is going 
fast to decay, owing to a spring of water from above, 
which keeps its surface constantly wet, it is not im- 
probable that in the course of a few years it will be 
entirely decomposed ; it is the more desirable there- 
fore that some record of its subject should be pre- 
served. Several interesting particulars regarding the 
ancient Hindus may be gathered from this pastoral 
scene. The dress of the females resembles that now 
worn by the Neyris* and Tiyyattist of Malabar, who 
are uncovered above the waist. The men, it appears, 
wore turbans, and the women very large ear-rings, 
with bangles on their hands and feet. The peculiar 
practice of carrying the infant on the hip, which 
canuot fail to attract the notice of Europeans at the 
present day, was then in use ; and even the vertical 
arrangement and method of tying together the three 
earthen vessels here represented, is recognized by all 

[* Nfiyar (Nair) women appear to be referred to, but the word is 
incorrect.] 
Lt Females of the Tiyyar (Tier) caste.] 
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Hindu visitors as being universally adopted by the 
modern Gop^las.* The execution of this work ia 
coarse, and the design rude ; and though particular 
parts have much merit, yet the limbs of the principal 
figures are clumsy and ill-proportioned, the attitudea 
forced, and the countenances without expression. 

Greatly superior is the skill displayed by the 
artists employed in the excavation described by Mr^ 
Goldingham in his fifth paragraph ;t but even here, 
under the same roof, there is much inequality in the 
execution of the different subjects. The central com- 
partment (see plate III., No. 1), and that on the left 
on entrance (see plate III., No. 2) are tame perform- 
ances, compared with the very spirited representation 
of Durg^ seated on her lion, and attacking MahishA- 
sura, which occupies the right compartment.| (Sea 
plate IV.) I have lio hesitation in pronouncing this 
to be the most animated piece of Hindu sculpture 
which I have ever seen; and I would venture to 
reconmiend that a cast of it should, if possible, be 
taken for this Society. In the meantime, a tolerably 
just notion may be formed of its merits from the 
excellent and accurate, delineation of Mr. Hudleston. 

The smaller temple, which Mr. Goldingham men- 
tions as placed at a considerable elevation above that 
just alluded to, and wrought out of a single mass of 
rock, is so rich in sculpture and ornament, and occu- 
pies so picturesque and sequestered a spot, that it 
is surprising he should have passed it over with so 
slight a notice. This excavation is in form a paral- 
lelogram, open on one of the longer sides, where it is 
supported on two columns. It contains four large 

[* Cowherds.] [f P. 32-33, swpra.'] [ J Cp. Braddock, infra.'] 
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C^ompartmetits or panels of sculpture ; namely, one 
at each end, and one on each side of the central 
recess opposite the entrance; besides two niches 
occupied by Dwdrap^las.* The Var&ha Avatara 
represented in plate V., is placed at the left end of 
the chamber. Plate VI., the subject of which seems 
to be some incarnation of Vish7iu,t fills the compart- 
ment at the opposite end. On the right of the 
recess a female deityif appears, surmounted by an 
umbrella (see plate VII., No. 1) ; whilst on the left 
is a female figure§ seated on a lotus throne, and attend- 
ed by damsels who bear water-pots, to be discharged 
in turn over her head by the elephants seen in the 
background (see plate VIII.) The position of the 
Dw^rapalas will be seen in plata VIII., No. 2. Of 
the columns which support the front of the excava- 
tion, as well as of the side pilasters, I have thought 
it worth while, on account of their beauty and singular 
order, to fiimish drawings (plate VII., Nos. 2 and 3) ; 
while the general appearance of the cave-temple will 
be best understood by reference to plate IX-T 

There are several other pieces of sculpture con- 
tained in small temples among the rocks, not noticed 
either by Mr. Chambers or Mr. Goldingham ; and of 
these, plate X., Nos. 1, 2, 3, are examples. 

The Dolotsava Ma7w:?apam,|| seen in the centre of 
the village, is remarkable for the lightness and ele- 
gance of its construction. It is of granite, and is 

[* Door-keepers.] 

[t The dwarf incarnation, V&mana Avat&ra.] 

[J Bhadrakfllt, a form of PArvati.] 

[§ Panratt. as Devi.— Cp. plates 30 and 33 in Moor's Hindu Pan- 
theon.— But the Yaishnavas call the figure Gaja Lakshm!.] 
. 1% The writer has omitted to mention that the ceiling is piunted.] 

til See not^ ♦ p. 34, supra.2 
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supported on four columns, which rise from a plat- 
form elevated by three- steps. (See plate XL, No. 1.) 
The shafts of the columns with the base are hewn 
from a single stone, and, including the capital, are 
twenty-seven feet in height 

The stone pagoda on the sea-shore, which serves 
as a land-mark for shipping, and is erroneously stated 
by Mr. Chambers to be built of brick,* is delineated 
in plate XI., No. 2 ; and the gigantic figure lying 
stretched on the floor in one* of its recesses, in plate 
XII. At the time when this drawing was made, the 
figure was enclosed in a small chamber; but on a 
subsequent visit I found that the walls had given 
way, thus leaving it exposed to the open air. As a 
record therefore of the state of this pagoda and figure, 
I regard these drawings as not without value in the 
collection now presented to the Society ; for such is 
the dilapidated condition of this structure, that the 
period cannot be far distant when it will no longer 
exist The effects of the salt-water spray add much 
to those of time in hastening its decay.t 

Whether this pagoda was dedicated to Vishnu or to 
5iva, I regard as doubtful : tradition favours the 
former supposition. At all events, the pillar which 
stands before it amid the spray of the sea is certainly 
not a lingam, as some suppose, but merely the starnbha 
or post, which is found, I believe, fronting all Hindu 
temples of consideration.;}; That this pillar is now 
n^ar the high-water mark is by no means a convincing 

[* P. 10, ««i)m.] 

[fThe writer greatly under-estimated the strength of this buildings 
There is no probability of its disappearance.] 

[J See note fp.lh fftepra.— The Brahmans say it is a kmp-post> 
DtpoMtambha.'] 
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proof that the sea has encroached here, for I see no* 
reason why such a spot should not have been origi- 
nally selected for its erection. If it be a fact, as men- 
tioned by Bishop Heber, that the sea is receding 
from most other parts of the Coromandel Coast, it is 
difficult to conceive why it should advance in this 
place ; such a local encroachment could only be effect- 
ed by a change in the position of the land, and as the 
primitive rocks here appear on the surface, this can- 
not be admitted as a probable occurrence, unless under 
dome violent convulsion of nature. Had the coast 
been of an alluvial formation at this spot, high tides 
might have advanced upon it with greater facility. 

The five monolithic temples, situated about a mile 
to the southward of the village, have justly attracted 
the attention of all who have visited Mah4malaipAr. 

They are called on the spot jytJl Bathos, or 
sacred vehicles : but it is obvious, that they were 
never meant as imitations of those enormous wooden 
structures, which are so conspicuous in certain Hindu 
processions. They were probably intended to serve 
the purpose of temples ; but bear evident marks of 
having been left in an unfinished state ; for though 
highly ornamented on the outside, they have not 
been excavated within, being merely solid masses of 
sculptured granite remaining in their original posi- 
tions.* For the general view of these Rathas, I 
would refer to Mrs. Graham's plate, which, together 
with Mr. Goldingham's description, will serve to 

[* « ^e Brahmans found a gronp of granite bonlders lying on the 
sea- shore, and have carved them into the form of temples, having all 
the appearance of stmctural edifices with the advantage of monolithic 
durability."— Fergusson, Rock-cut Temples of India. London, 1864. 
Intro., p. xviii.] 
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convey a notion of these curious remains of antiquity. 
Several of the basso relievo figures with which they 
are ornamented are represented in plate XV., and will 
be farther noticed when I com« to speak of the in- 
scriptions which are placed over them. 

OF THE INSCRIPTipNS. 

Exclusively of a scrap of modem Telugu, very 
incorrectly designed and rudely sculptured on the 
floor of the 'Krishna, Manc^apam, and in consequence 
erroneously copied as ancient by Mr. Goldingham (see 
Asiatic Researches, vol. v. page 80),* I noticed three 
kinds of inscriptions at MahAmalaipAr, two of which 
have hitherto remained undeciphered. It is also 
highly probable that three other kinds, which I shall 
have occasion to mention, are to be met with in this 
neighbourhood. 

First. An ancient Tamil inscription is seen on 
a face of rock by the side of the inner entrance to 
the Var^hasv^ml pagodia, which is ^ still in use. 
This would be legible throughout, were it not that a 
wall, which projects from the rock, cuts off a con- 
siderable portion of each line ; on this account I did 
not consider it worth while to take a cgpy.f From 
what remains visible, it is certain that the inscrip- 
tion records a grant to the Var4hasv4ml pagoda of 
a quantity of land, the boundaries of which are very 
minutely defined, both as respects the property of 
others, and the cardinal points. The act of dona- 
tion is attested by numerous witnesses, and the name 
of the donor is also mentioned. A perfect copy of 
this inscription might easily be made, if the wall 
which I have noticed were removed ; and as the 

[* P, 43, supra,'] [f Cp. Sir Walter Elliot's copy, infra,'] 
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date might possibly thus be ascertained, I would 
suggest that the Madras Literary Society be recom- 
mended to take measures for effecting this object. 
In order to facilitate the task of deciphering this 
and similar records, I have drawn out an alphabet 
(see plate XIII.) from a careful collation of several 
ancient Tamil inscriptions.* 

As it seems probable, from a passage in another 
ancient inscription hereafter noticed, that MahS.- 
malaiplir was a >Siva-sthala, I am inclined to con- 
sider the Var^hasv4ml pagoda as quite distinct, 
and probably of a different era from the antiquities, 

* The changes which time has produced are in some letters very 
great ; and where characters are so simple as those of the Tamil 
language, even slight alterations in form give rise to perplexity. I 
may adduce, as an example, the letter ha, the most ancient form of 
which was a Latin cross "j" . In the course of time a top was added 

to the left side, and the cross bar was curved thus ^. The next 
alteration was in the addition of a perpendicular line falling from the 
left extremity of the top ^ . The top was then extended to the right 

^, and by prolonging the extremities of the curved line, the mo- 
dem letter fl^ has at length been formed, ,or in a stiU more com- 
plicated manner as in the Grantha thus ^. In its modem form 
^ it might easily be confounded with the Q^ ^^c^» *^^^g^ ^* ^^^ 

has a tail, was anciently written without one, thus q^* Other 
examples might be given, but they suggest themselves on an inspec- 
tion of the alphabet itseK 

I cannot touch on the subject of ancient Tamil characters without 
remarking, that their extreme simplicity seems one among many 
circumstances, which indicate that the language is of very high 
antiquity. The Sanscrit of the south of India is written in cha- 
racters (the Grantha) derived from the Tamil, but they are much 
more complicated, and therefore probably posterior in point of anti- 
quity. The peculiar structure of the Tamil language, wholly dis- 
gimilar from the Sanscrit, its deficiency in aspirated consonants, its 
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properly so called, which belong to this place. The 
difference of language in the inscription, and the 
circumstance that the pagoda is a built structure pro- 
jecting from the face of the rock, and not an excava- 
tion, increase the probability of this conclusion. It 
is not unlikely, however, that there may exist in the 
sanctuary a subordinate sculpture representing the 
Varaha Avatslra like that of Knshna and the Go- 
p^las in the KWshna Mandapam, and of equally 
ancient date, and that a roof and walls may have 
been thrown out from this rock, and . a temple thus 
formed.''^ The Brahmans on the spot did not permit 
me to enter the sanctuary to ascertain this point. 

Throughout this Tamil inscription the place is 
called MahamalaipAr, which signifies the city of 
the great mountain, evidently with reference to the 
rocky eminence in the vicinity. This indeed cannot 
be called a great mountain on account of its size : 
but the word mahd may refer to greatness of sanc- 
tity, or renown, with equal propriety. . 

To designate the village Mahabalipuram, the 
native name at the present day, is therefore an error, 
which has led to the assumption that this was the 
capital of that renowned giant Mah4 Bali, whose 
kingdom, if it ever actually existed, was on the 



possession of letters and sounds not found in Samscrit, its division 
into dialects, one of which contains but f0V7 words of Sanscrit deri- 
vation ; and lastly, its locality at the southern extremity of India, 
would seem likewise to indicate an independent origin, and one of at 
least equal antiquity with the Sanscrit itself; but this is a subject 
foreign to that now under consideration, and deserving a more 
lengthened discussion than the limits of a note will allow. 

[* This supposition is correct ; a temple has been built round an 
ancient sculpture on the face of the rock, representing the Yarftha 
Avatdra*] 
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western coast of India^ where he is still honoured 
by an annual festival. 

A second kind of character foand at Mah4malai- 
pAr is in a small monolithic pagoda,* now dedicated 
to Gane«a,t and situated on the north side of the 
hill. It is contained in an inscription (see plate 
XIV.) of considerable length, but is so faintly cut, 
and on such rough granite, that the fac-simile which 
I have furnished, however imperfect, co»t me several 
days' labour to trace.J One of the Jain Brahmans, 
in the employ of Colonel Mackenzie, had such a 
knowledge of ancient characters somewhat similar to 



* Mrs. Graham gives an engraving of this small pagoda, which she 
says is called the Tlr of A.rjuna, and she explains the word Tir (pro- 
perly S-er)t to mean a place of religious rcftirement. The explanation 
is erroneous, as the word Tdr signifies, in Tamil, « oar or sacred 
vehicle, corresponding with the Sanscrit Batha, 

t When Mr. Goldingham wrote his account, this pagoda contained a 
Imgam (see his first paragraph [p. 30 supra]) ^ so that it has passed frOBfi 
the iSaivas into the possession of tfee Yaishnavas since that .period.§ 
Brahman families of both sects reside on the spot* 

t In this character there are two forms of affix for long d, used in- 
differently as convenience may suggest. Thus, in the first stanza, 

we find the syllable (^) H in the word hdranam (^T^^T) >»ade 
thus 4^ ; while in the eighth stanza the same syllable in the word 

Adma(qrrR) is made thus 4N. The letters p (H), and « {^) seem 
similar in form; but perhaps some slight difference may have 
escaped my observation, in modem Grantha, an inflection in the 
middle of the character makes the difference between 8 and p, thus 

g^f g |. So also in the ancient character, the inflection may 

have been greater in the 8 than in the p, thus ^ and (^; buti 
have not upon this supposition felt authorized to depart from the 
copy which I made on the £pot. 

[§ An old Vaishnava Brahman telk a different tale : he states that 
' the Lin^gaia was taken away, <witli an image of Hanum*n,) by Lord 
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this, that on visiting the spot with me, he succeeded 
in deciphering a great part of this inscription, the 
language of which is Sanscrit. The following is a 
translation of the ten dokas which were intelligible, 
while about two verses at the end were left unde- 
ciphered : — 

1. May the cause of creation, existence, and 

destruction, which is itself without cause, 
the destroyer of Manmatha (desire), be pro- 
pitious to the desires of the world. 

2. May he who is united with Uma, of many 

kinds of illusion, without quality, the des- 
troyer of evil dispositions, of incorruptible 
wealth, the Lord of Kubera, be counted 
excellent. 
'3. May that deity (Siva) protect us all, who is 
the seat of prosperity, and by whose means 
Kail^sa disappeared and descended to Pa- 
t41a, yielding by its weight, which he caused 
on account of its being with (supported 
by) the ten-faced (EAvana). 

4. May he who bears /Siva in his mind engrossed 

by devotion, &ad the earth on his shoulders, 
with as much ease as if it were an orna- 
ment, long prevail. 

5. By that king of satisfied wishes, with crowds 

of conquered enemies, who is known by 
the name of Jayarana Stambhia, this build* 
ing was made. 



Hobart (?) and sent to England, Lady H. giving 20 pagodas to the 
villagers as a consideration ! Lord Hobart was 'Governor of Madras 
from Sept. 1794 to February 1798. Mr. Goldingham's, account wa8 
puhlUhed in the latter year J 
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6. May that fear-inspiring, good-giving, desire- 

destroying Siva, to whom the earth, space, 
the moon, fire, the sun, &c., are a body, be 
victorious. 

7. The good-faced among nations (the beauty of 

the wor^d) sprung from a mother bringing 
forth heroes, remains without doubt in a 
place of lotuses, full of sacred waters, and 
is adorned with all sorts of precious stones. 
8 and 9. Siva., the beautiful, sits in the broad 
lake Siras which teems with (lit. is a mine 
of) lotuses resembling variegated gems, 
and is full of water for sprinkling the for- 
tunate and much-loved KAmaraja, who puts 
down the pride of his enemies, who is the 
source (receptacle) of glory, and is earnest 
in worshipping Siva. 
10. He (Kamar^ja) who dwells on the heads of 
kings, caused this temple of Siva, which 
resembles the temple on Kailasa, to be 
erected for the happiness of the earth.* 
I have lately received from Madras two ancient 
inscriptions purporting to be from the neighbour- 
hood of Mah^malaipiir, and two also have been 
kindly furnished me' by Colonel De Havilland. Of 
these four, two appear to be identical, which reduces 
the number to three. Their precise localities I have 
not the means of knowing, with the exception of 
one, entitled by Colonel De Havilland, " Sanscrit 
inscription engraven on the north side of the 
verandah of a pagoda excavated out of the solid 
granite, two miles north of Mah^balipuram." All 

[* See Appendix.] . 
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INSCBIFTIONS AT MAHAMATATPUB — BE. B. G* BJUBINGTON. Q^ 

these inscriptions difier in character from each other, 
but agree precisely in matter ; and it is remarkable 
that the ^lokas of which they are composed are, with 
the exception of the last, contained, though in 
different order, in the inscription copied by me from 
the wall of the Ganasa pagoda and of which a 
translation has just been furnished. To state this 
more in detail, my inscription, which, it is to be 
observed, is in a character differing again from any 
of the rest, consists of ten dokas deciphered, 
besides. as much as would probably make two slokas 
more remaining undeciphered. The other inscrip- 
tions consist of five dokas only, with some unde- 
ciphered portions, with which I have not thought 
it worth while to encumber the plate ; the first four 
being in the metre called anush^ubh, the last in -a 
variety of the metre called vaitaliya* 

The first three dokas in my inscription are not 
found in the others ; my fourth ^loka is the same 
as theirs. The fifth, sixth, and seventh ^lokas of 
my inscription are wanting in the others. My 
eighth and ninth slokas are their first and second, 
and my tenth is their third. Their fifth doka I 
have ascertained, after a very careful comparison, 
to be quite different from the remaining imdecipher- 
ed portion of my inscription. Its translation ifi as 
follows : " Atiranachanda (he who in battle is very 
furious). Lord of Kings, built this place called 
Atira7iachanc?e^ara. May ^Siva, the beloved, ac- 
companied by the daughter (Parvatl) of the snowy 
mountain, by Kartikeya, and their suite of deities^ 
be present in it for ever.'* 

These inscriptions are peculiarly valuable, as 
giving us at once four different kinds of Sanscrit 
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writing, whereof two (plate XIV. and plate XV., 
No. 1.) are, in my opinion, ancient forms of the 
Grantha, or that character in which Sanscrit is 
invariably written in the south of India, and in 
which alone I was able to procure books for study 
at Madras. The other two will probably be con- 
sidered as species of ancient Devanagaii. (See 
plate XV., Nos. 2 and 3.) 

This variety of character, with identity of matter, 
leads me to think it probable that the inscription 
itself was a kind of general, proclamation sculptured 
in different places, and modified, as in my inscrip- 
tion, to render it applicable to local circumstances. 
Whether it will throw light upon the history of 
Mah&malaipAr, containing as it does the name of the 
sovereign who founded the temples to which it has 
been affixed, is a question which I must leave to be 
examined by those who have studied the ancient 
dynasties of the south of India. 

A third kind of character at Mah&malaipAr, or a 
sixth kind, if we reckon those received from Madras 
and from Colonel De Havilland, is to be found in 
the inscriptions over the basso-relievo figures which 
ornament the monolithic pagodas already mention- 
ed as situated to the southward of the village, and 
of which several are represented in plate XVI. 
Neither the Jain Brahman employed by Colonel 
Mackenzie, nor any other native of. India who had 
seen these inscriptions, was able to decipher them, 
or to offer any conjecture as to the language in which 
they were written ; and even the learned Mr. Ellis, 
after repeated visits to this place, was equally unsuc- 
cessful in his endeavours. Mrs. Graham, indeed, 
states that Colonel Mackenzie had found a Brah- 
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INSCRIPTIONS AT MAHAMALAIPUR — DR. B. G. BABINQTON. 61 

man who read the character so as to pronounce 
the sounds, but did not understand the language 
they express. Whether any person did actually 
thus impose on that gentleman, or whether Mrs. 
Graham has confounded these inscriptions with the 
last, I cannot determine, but it is quite certain that, 
if any person had been able to decipher the charac- 
ter, he would, without any difficulty, hare discover- 
ed the language to be Sanscrit. It was by assuming 
this to be the case, that I succeeded in deciphering 
these inscriptions.* 

I beg now to lay them before the Society, together 
with a transcript in Devanagari, and a translation. 
(See plate XVII.) 

It is to be regretted that these inscriptions, 
instead of containing general information respecting 
the origin or date of the sculptures, are merely 
epithets applicable to the figures over which they 
are placed. At the same time we should remember 
that their brevity and position, having led to the 
assumption that they were names of deities, thus 
rendered the task of deciphering them somewhat 
less difficult. Unimportant as they are in them- 
selves, a knowledge of them may lead to the acquire- 
ment of useful or curious information to be drawn 
from other sources, and I trust that the Society will 
indulgently consider the utility of this research, not 



* There is one instance, as will be seen on a reference to plate 
XVII., in which the characters are of the same kind as those in the 
inscription of the Gane«a pagoda, a proof that both were in use at 
the same period. It is probable therefore that one was the round, 
and the other the square form, analogous to the two varieties of P&li 
and Ariyam.f 

[t Aryam is the round, modern Malay^lam character.] 
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SO much with reference to the information actually 
obtained, as to its general subserviency to the pur- 
poses of history. 

There are certainly no historical monuments in 
India more decidedly authentic than the copper and 
stone inscriptions found in such abundance in many 
parts of the country, and it is advancing one step to 
have determined that these, however different the 
characters in which they are sculptured from those 
in use at the present day, are all in the Sanscrit 
language, in which so little change has taken pl'ace 
in the lapse of ages, that, when once we have suc- 
ceeded in the task of deciphering, all difficulty is at 
an end, and the record of a remote antiquity is placed 
intelligibly before us. 

These inscriptions, and those at Kenerah in the 
island of Salsette, one of which^ with the modern 
Sanscrit, and a translation, I laid before the Society 
on a late occasion, are perhaps the most ancient, at 
least the most dissimilar from characters at present 
in use, which I have met with ; and I think myself 
therefore warranted in concluding that there are 
no inscriptions of Hindu origin to be found in India 
which may not, by attentive study, be deciphered, 
and by the assistance of learned natives, afterwards 
interpreted. 

With a view to rendering the characters of these 
deciphered inscriptions generally applicable, I have 
added two tables (plate XVIII.) : the one contain- 
ing all the characters found in the inscription in the 
Ganesa pagoda ; the other, those met with over the 
basso-relievo figures on the Rathas. 
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IV. — A Guide to the Sculptures^ Uxcavations, and 
other remarkable objects at Mdmallaipilr, generally 
known to Europeans as '' the Seven PagodaSy^ by the 
late Lieutenant John Braddock, of the Madras 
Establishment. To which are added some Archceo- 
logical Notes, by the Reverend William Taylor, 
and a Supplementary account of the remains at 
Sdluvan Kuppam, by Walter Elliot, Esq.,* of the 
Madras Civil Service. — Communicated by the 
Reverend George William Mahon, a.m., G(trrison 
Chaplain, Fort St. George. 

[From the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XIII. 1844.] 

IN the month of June 1840, I accompanied a 
small party of friends on a visit to the remark- 
able remains at Mamallaiptir. As our excursion, 
from its necessary brevity, was likely to prove one 
of amusement rather than of antiquarian research, 
and the large quartos of the Asiatic Society are 
somewhat cumbrous, we borrowed from our friend 
Mr. Braddock a little pamphlet published by him 
some years. before, which at once served as a guide 
to what was worth seeing, and explained to such 
of us as were but slightly acquainted with Hindu 
Mythology, the subjects and allusions of the various 
sculptures- 

[* Now Sir Walter Elliot, k.cji.i.] 
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On our return I expressed to Mr. Braddock a 
desire that he should undertake a fuller account of 
the place, and suggested that it should combine the 
useful and entertaining properties of a Guide Book 
with the more important lucubrations of the scholar. 
As topics for the latter I named a more satisfactory 
account of the Inscriptions, and some information, 
if obtainable, as to the history of MamallaipAr and 
the origin of the excavations and sculptures. With 
his habitual modesty he seemed to doubt his compe- 
tency to deal with the latter subjects, but promised 
to revise and dilate his former paper. I then sug- 
gested that he should solicit the assistance of his 
old and valued friend, the Rev. W. Taylor, in ascer- 
taining something of the history of the place. This 
gentleman, so well known as an accomplished orien- 
tal linguist, having been recently engaged in the 
examination of the Mackenzie MSS., might, I 
thought, have discovered amongst them some infor- 
mation tending to throw light on so interesting a 
subject. Mr. Taylor, it will be seen, has responded 
with equal good feeling and ability to the request 
so made to him; and his notes, appended to Mr. 
Braddock's paper, must be considered as a most 
valuable addition to it. 

As Mr. Braddock proceeded with his work he 
forwarded the rough sheets for my perusal, with a 
request that I should suggest any alterations which 
my more recent visit to the place might enable me 
to do. The paper was scarcely completed, no time 
had been granted for revision, I had not even seen 
its concluding sheets, when the amiable and talent- 
ed writer was hurried away by one of those rapid 
attacks which disease sometimes makes on European 
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constitutions in this climate : and I was chilled on^ all 
but unexpectedly, to perform the last sad offices for 
one whom I had so recently seen usefully and actively 
employed. A marble tablet erected in the Church at 
Vepery by public subscription, serves to perpetuate 
the memory of this worthy man ; and at the same 
time to evince the general sense of his Christian 
virtues, of his scientific acquirements, and of his 
constant readiness to employ them for the public 
good. 

Some months after Mr. Braddock's death, I was 
requested by his family to revise and prepare for 
publication his papers on Mamallaipiir ; a task which 
I have undertaken not without great diffidence. 
Had my lamented friend survived, he would, I 
doubt not, have made many emendations in them, 
which cannot on many accounts be done by another 
hand. 

It will be s,een that neither Mr. Braddock nor Mr. 
Taylor has treated of the Inscriptions at Mamalla^- 
pAr, otherwise than incidentally. Those who wish 
for some account of them, may be referred to the 
valuable article by Dr. Babington in the 2nd Volume 
of the Transactions^ of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
He says that he noticed three kinds of inscriptions at 
" M^h^malaipAr," two of which have remained unde- 
ciphered, and that it is highly probable that there are 
other kinds to be met with in the neighbourhood. 
The first he alludes to is an ancient Tamil inscription 
on a face of rock, by the side of the inner entrance 
to the Varahasvaml pagoda (No. 29 in the Map.)* 
He gives no copy of it, but states that "it records 

[* Plate XX.] 
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a grant to the Varahasvaml pagoda of a quantity of 
land."* The language of tlus inscription renders it 
doubtful whether it is of earlier or later date than 
some of the others, which are in Sanscrit. Dr. Babing- 
ton says that throughout this Tamil inscription the 
place is called " MahamalaipAr," which he translates 
"city of the great mountain," adding that the word 
Maha may imply " greatness of sanctity or renown.'' 
This if correct might be adduced as proof of the more 
recent age of the inscription ; for the hill is by no 
means remarkable^ otherwise than for the " sanctity 
or renown" which the sculptures may have procured 
for it. It will be seen, however, that the Rev. W. 
Taylor speaks of two inscriptions, in which the place 
is called MamallaipAr, with two 1% and if this ortho- 
graphy is correct, which he seems to think it is, the 
translation of Dr. Babington is of course overthrown, 
since mallai does not mean "hill." The present 
name of the place in common use appears to be 
Mavalavaram, and not Mahabalipuram, as some 
have stated. The latter mistake can scarcely be 
regretted, however, by those who have perused the 
pleasing fiction which the poetical talent of Southey 
has embodied in his " Curse of Kehama." 

The second kind of inscription mentioned by Dr. 
Babington appears in the temple dedicated to Gawe«a^ 
situated near the north end of the hill, and describ- 
ed in its order by Mr. Braddock. By the assistance 
of his Jain Brahman in deciphering the characters. 
Dr. Babington was enabled to translate this inscrip- 
tion ; and as it appears that much of the substance 
of it is repeated in some other inscriptions which he 

[* Vide Sir Walter Elliot's translation of this inscription, infra,'] 
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subsequently examined, it may prove interesting to 
copy hifi translation in this place. It consists of tea 
dokas deciphered, and there remains undeciphered 
about as much as would make two slokas more. 

TroMslatien by Br, Babmgton and hia Jain Brahman of the ten 
jtrst slokas in the Sanscrit Inacrijption found in the Ganesa Pagoda 
at Mdmallaipur. 

** 1. May the cause of creatioii, existence, and destruction, which ii 
** itself without cause, the destroyer of Manmatha (desire) be propi* 
** tious to the desires of the world* 

" 2. May he who is united with Unrft, of many kinds of illusion, 
** without quality, the destroyer of evil dispositions, of incorrnptible 
" wealth, the Lord of Kubera, be counted excellent. 

" 3. May that deity {8iv&) protect us all, who is the seat of pro»- 
" perity, and by whose means Kailasa disappeared and descended to 
** F&t&la, yielding by its weight, which he caused on account of its 
** being with (supported by) the ten-faced (IUva»a). 

** 4. May he who bears £fiva in his mind engrossed by devotion, 
*' and the earth on his shoulders, with as much ease as if it were aa 
" ornament, long prevail. 

" 5. By that king of satisfied wishes, with crowds of oonquered 
** enemies, who is known by the name of Jayarana Stambha, this 
** building was made. 

<* 6. May that fear-inspiring, good-giving, desire-destroying 8iY% 
** to whom the earth, space, moon, fire, the sun, Ac, are a body, be 
** victorious. 

*• 7. The good-feoed among nations (the beauty of the world) sprung 
*' from a mother bringing forth heroes, remains without doubt in a 
'* place of lotuses, full of sacred waters, and is adorned with all sorts 
** of precious stones. 

" 8 and 9« Slf^s, the beautiful^ sits in the broad lake SirAS, which 
** teems with (is a mine of) lotuses, resembling variegated gems, and 
** is ftdl of water^ for sprinkling the fortunate and much-loved 
** K^mar^ja, who puts down the pride of his enemies, who is the 
^ sooroe (reee^ia^) of glory, and is earnest in worshipping iSiva. 

'* 10. He (K&mar^ja,) who dwells on the heads of Kings, caused 
^' this temple of £^iva, which resembles the temple on £[aiUsa, to be 
" erected for the happiness of the earth." 

Three additional inscriptions were sent to Dr. 
Babington by some Madras friends ; one by Colonel 
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'De HaviUand from the "north side of a verandah of 
'5 a pagoda (No. 30 in the Map)* excavated out of the 
''solid granite, two miles north of the place." Of 
these Dr. Babington says, "all these inscriptions 
" differ in character from each other, but agree pre- 
" cisely in matter ; and it is remarkable that the 
" dokas of which they are composed, are, with the 
" exception of the last, contained, though in different 
" order, in the inscription copied by me from the wall 
" of the Ganesa pagoda. My inscription is in. a 
" character differing again from any of the rest. 
" The other inscriptions consist of five ^lokas only, 
" with some undeciphered portions. The first 
" three slokas in my inscription are not found in the 
'* others ; my fourth doka is the same as theirs. The 
" fifth, sixth, and seventh slokas of my inscription are 
" wanting in the others. My eighth and ninth slokap 
"are their first and second, and my tenth is their 
" third. Their fifth sloka I have ascertained after a 
" very careful comparison, to be quite different from 
" the undeciphered portion of my inscription. Its 
" translation is as follows : — 

** Atira»iachaii(fa (he who in battle is very furious) Lord of Kings 
" built this place, called Atiranachande^vara. May fifiva the beloved, 
•* accompanied by the daughter (P^rvati) of the snowy mountain, by 
" K&rtikeya, and their suite of deities, be present in it for ever." 

The third kind of inscription is foiftid over the 
figures on the monolithic temples to the south of the 
village. So completely have these characters become 
obsolete, that none of the learned natives consulted- 
were able to decipher them. After considerable trou- 
ble. Dr. Babington himself succeeded in doing so. 

It might reasonably have been expected that these 



[* Plate XXL] 
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inscriptions would have thrown some light on the 
origin or probable age of the sculptures, excavations, 
and themselves. They afford no very precise infor- 
mation at all. The appellations ^ven to the prince 
or princes who *^ caused the erections," are mere 
epithets, by which no individual can with certainty 
be identified, (vide Mr. Taylor's note d) ; and were 
it possible to do this, the chronology must still be in 
a very great degree theoretical. I perfectly agree in 
opinion with Mr. Taylor that there is little in the 
sculptures themselves, if we except the Rathas, the 
Varahasv4mi Pagoda, the Gane^a temple and the 
temple at /SaZuvan Kuppam, to justify the supposition 
of their very great antiquity. Most of them are in 
the most perfect preservation, and present a freshness 
of appearance which creates an involuntary idea of 
their almost recent execution. The subjects of the 
sculptures too are an evidence that they are not of 
very remote antiquity. They are representations of 
various personages and incidents in Hindu mytho- 
logy, and are chiefly borrowed from the famous poem, 
the Mahabharata. This and the language of the 
inscriptions which is Sanscrit, or Tamil with San- 
scrit derivatives, mark the presence of the Brah- 
manical ^ith. Now it appears from Mr. Taylor's 
researches, that previous to the seventh century of 
the Christian era, the whole of the district in which 
MamallaipAr stands was occupied by the Kurumbas, 
a half-civilized people of the Jaina religion ; and it 
was about that period or probably later that, under 
the auspices of Adondai, a prince whose capitals were 
Conjeveram and Tripati,* the Brahmans were intro- 

[* Prop. 'K&uchfpuram,TirupatL] 
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duced into this part of the country. The extent of 
the works, and the labor and expense bestowed on 
them seem to indicate a long established Brahma- 
nical influence ; and it will be seen from Mr. Taylor's 
note (c) that an historical paper amongst the Macken- 
zie MSS. aflfords grounds for supposing that at least 
Borne of these excavations, &c., were executed so 
lately as the seventeenth century by a prince deno- 
minated Siihhamanayuc^u. The supplementary paper 
by Walter Elliot, Esq., relating to the remains at 
iS4Zuvan Kuppam, serves to suggest a much earlier 
date than the latter for certain of these remarkable 
productions which he therein sppcifi^s. 

Works of this nature have been executed in all 
parts of the world during the earlier stages of civili- 
zation. Rocky caves formed by nature offer a con*- 
genial shelter for the gloomy rites of a dark super* 
Btition, a ready defence from the attacks of enemies 
or the inclemency of the weather, and supplied 
appropriate receptacles for the remains of the dead. 
In the most ancient times the Holy Scriptures speak 
of caves as places of residence and refuge, as well as 
of sepulture. Many of these natural recesses were 
greatly enlarged and rendered more commodious 
or better adapted for the purposes of shelter and 
defence by human labor and art. This may still be 
traced in several countries of the East. Maundrell 
has described a cave near Sidon, whose sides contain 
two hundred smaller caverns. Sir R. K. Porter has 
given an interesting account of a cavern or labyrinth 
in the mountain of Kerefto, in Eastern Kurdistan. 
Similar excavations are found according to the same 
authority at Maraga in Media ; in the mountains 
near the lake Sivan, and near the site of Artaxata, 
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the ancient capital of Armenia. The sepulchral caves 
of Egypt have been admirably illustrated by Belzoni. 
Sir Alexander Bumes has given an interesting' 
account of the sculptures and caves at Bameean. 
Those at Elephanta and EUora are well knov^rn in 
India: and such as are interested in these remarkable 
records of past times should not overlook the descrip- 
tion and beautiful sketches of Petra by Laborde. 
Amongst the savages of North- Western Australia, 
Captain Gray has discovered sculptured rocks and 
painted caverns. In this vsray nature appears to have 
suggested to mankind tho earlier efforts of art. 

The Bathas, or monolithic temples to the south of 
the village, are probably the most ancient of the 
remains at M&mallaipAr. Their inscriptions are in a 
character so completely obsolete, that the most learn- 
ed natives, according to Dr. Babington, are unable 
to decipher them. This species of sculpture is re- 
markable, and much more rare than mere excavations. 
It vsras, hovsrever, practised by the ancient Egyptians, 
and Herodotus (Lib. ii. cap. 1 55) has given a short 
description of a monolithic temple of Latona, vrhich 
stood at Buto, near the Sebennytic mouth of the 
Nile. He says it measured 40 cubits or 60 feet in 
height, breadth, and width: and its roof consisted 
of a separate stone, four cubits high. This temple, 
which must have been conveyed to its site, must have 
weighed on the lowest computation upwards of 5,000 
tons. At the I75th chapter of the same book, he 
describes another monolithic temple at Sais, which 
had been brought thither by King Amasis from 
Elephantine, the island opposite Syene, immediately 
below the first cataract ; a distance of twenty days' 
sail, or of 700 miles by land. The outside measure- 
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ment of this monolith he states to be — length, 21 
cubits ; breadth, 1 4 ; and height, 8 : the inside measure- 
ment was — length, 18 cubits and 1 pygon ; breadth, 
1 2 cubits ; and the height, 5 cubits. Taking the cubit 
in round numbers at 1 foot 6 inches and the pygon at 
1 foot 3 inches, the temple must have been externally 
31 feet 6 inches long, 21 feet broad and 12 feet high : 
and internally 28 feet 3 inches long, 18 feet broad, 
and 7^ feet high; This monolith then was infe- 
rior in point of mere size to the largest of those at 
M^mallaipAr ; the dimensions of which externally, 
according to Mr. Goldingham, areas follows: — length 
49 feet, breadth 25 feet, and height 25 feet. But we 
must remember that while these are in loco naturce, 
being cut in fact from large boulders or distinct 
masses of granite, the monolith of Amasis had to be 
conveyed to its site by manual labor ; and Herodo- 
tus afl&rms that two thousand boatmen were occu- 
pied in its removal for a period of upwards of three 
years. After all indeed it was not placed precisely 
where the king had proposed ; for which two reasons 
are assigned. First, that the architect, weary of the 
labor and time expended on the work, heaved a deep 
sigh as the workmen were dragging it forward, which 
Amasis interpreted as an unfavorable omen : and 
secondly, that one of the workmen, having unfortu- 
nately fallen under the moving mass, was crushed to 
death, and on this account it was allowed to remain 
where it then was. Mr. Burton, in his excerpta (plate 
41) gives a representation of a similar monolith said to 
be of the same king, and found at Tel-et-mai. This 
measures externally 21 feet 9 inches high, 13 feet 
broad, and 11 feet 7 inches deep : and internally 19' 
feet 3 inches high, 8 feet broad, and 8 feet 3 inches deep. 
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The sculptured rocks at MslmallaipAr, (on which 
is represented the penance" of Arjuna,) are by no 
means without their parallel. This primitive appli- 
cation of the art of sculpture seems an obvious mode 
of perpetuating the memory of events, historical or 
mythological, and has been adopted from the earliest 
ages. On the rocks of the river Lycus, near Beirout 
in Syria, are still to be seen the figure in relief, and 
the name inscribed, of Remeses the great king of 
Egypt, who is supposed to have flourished about 
B. C. 1350, and was therefore contemporary with 
Ehud and Shamgar mentioned in the book of Judges : 
but early Egyptian chronology is so exceedingly 
uncertain, that the era of Remeses must always be 
conjectural. Not far from this is another sculpture 
of a Persian king, and an inscription in the arrow- 
headed character, which not having been yet deci- 
phered affords likewise no conclusive evidence as to its 
age. Copies of these have been made by Bonomi. 
No Christian can have forgotten the exclamation of 
Job, " Oh that my words were now written ! Oh 
" that they were printed in a book ! That they were 
*' graven with an iron pen and lead in the rock for 
" ever !" (Chap, xix., 23, 24.) And from some remains 
in the wady Mokatteb, and in other valleys near the 
mountains of Sinai, it would seem that the art of 
*' engraving" on rocks is in those regions of great 
antiquity, . Figures of men and animals accompany 
those inscriptions ; the characters of the latter are 
for the most part unknown in the present day. These 
inscribed rocks extend in one place for about three 
hours march, and are mentioned by Burkhardt, 
Laborde, and other travellers. 

At Be-Sitoon, near Kermansheh in Persia, is a 

10 
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stream above whose fountain-head is a projecting 
rock containing the remains of an immense piece of 
sculpture. The great antiquity of this interesting 
relic is evidenced by the successive mutilations it has 
suffered, to affi)rd room for subsequent inscriptions, 
as well as by the ordinary operations of time upon 
both it and them. T3fy Mr. Macdonald Kinnier this 
bas-relief has been aicpposed identical with one spoken 
of by Diodorus Siculus, on the authority of Ctesias ; 
who certainly had peculiar advantages for obtaining 
accurate information connected with Persian tradition 
and history* He say», " We are informed by Diodorus 
Siculus that Semintnids, in her march to Ecbatana^ 
encamped near a mountain called Bagistan, in Media* 
She cut out a piece of the lower part of the rock, and 
caused her image to be carved upon it, and a hundred 
of her guards that were lanceteers, standing round 
her ; she wrote likewise in Assyrian letters on the 
rock; that Semiramis asceiuled from the plain to the 
top of the mountain, by laying the packs and fardle» 
of the beasts that followed her one upon another." 
There are many points of resemblance between the 
mountain of Be-Sitoon and that of Bagistan described 
by Diodorus Siculus ; and supposing Mr. Kinnier to 
be right in his conjectures, we have here the rem- 
nants, for they are unfortunately no more, of a bas- 
relief executed at the lowest computation 800 years 
before the Christian era. Throughout ancient Media 
and Persia sculptured rocks, of various ages, repeat- 
edly occur : a great many of these bas-reliefs, how- 
ever, appear to belong to the Sassanian era : (from 
A. D. 226 to A. D. 632.) 

These introductory notes have, I fear, already 
become too long and tedious; it only remains, there- 
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fore, that' I acknowledge my obligations to Walter 
Elliot, Esq., of the Madras Civil Service, to whose 
friendly kindness I am indebted for the very valuable 
supplementary paper on the remains at /SelZuvan Kup- 
pam, as well as for a map of M^allaipAr drawn 
in 1808 by Colonel Mackenzie. The latter I have 
reduced, and by numbering the several objects both 
in it and in Mr. Braddock's description, I have 
endeavoured to render the whole a more useful guide 
to those who may dedicate a few spare hours to a 
visit to this interesting spotw The sculptures a»e for 
the most part such as do mark no very :advanced 
state of art. They possess none of that finished (ele- 
gance and refined taste, and but little of that purer 
poetic spirit which characterize the productions of 
Europe. Still they are highly deserving attention 
as the best specimens of native skill to be met with, 
I believe, in Southern India ; and will not be under- 
valued by those who are capable of comprehending 
the extent to which art, even in its earliest infancy, 
has contributed to the civilization of mankind. 

G. W. M. 

Fort St. George. 



Lieutenant Braddoclcs Guide to the Sculptures, 
ExcavationSy dc, at Mdmallaip^r. 

I shall commence my account of these curious 
sculptures and ruins with a small dilapidated temple 
built within fifty yards of the northern termina- 
tion of the^hill. {No. 1.)* It is a rectangular building 



[* The Nos. in this paper refer to plates XX. and XXI.] 
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of plain hewn stone devoid of ornament : 24 feet 
long, 15 feet broad, and about 12 feet high. It has 
two apartments, the innermost of which contains a 
black stone lingam, neatly executed and in good 
preservation, notwithstanding that from the absence 
of roofing it is exposed to the weather. This temple 
is completely overshadowed with trees, which have 
taken root in the walls, and whose branches forcing 
their way through the joints of the stones have con- 
tributed much to its dilapidation and present ruinous 
appearance. 

At a short distance to the eastward of this pagoda 
lies the Group of Monkeys (No. 2) spoken of in the 
Asiatic Researches, in an account of this place writ- 
ten in 1784.* The group, now much buried in the 
sand, consists of a male, a female, and a young one. 
The male monkey with a laudable love of cleanliness 
is studying the head of its partner with the most 
friendly attention, and the young one is satisfying 
its hunger. At a little distance lies a mutilated 
figuret of Gawesa or PiKaiysb:, the Hindu God of high' 
ways, &c., of whom I shall speak presently. 

Looking towards the south, a loose mass of rock 
(No. 3) will be seen resting on a slope of the hill, 
apparently on so mere a point, that it seems as though 
a small force would dislodge it and roll it headlong 
on the plain. Its circumference is 68 feet, and its 
height about 254 From the eastward it has a circu- 
lar appearance ; from other points of view its figure 
is irregular. 

[* Cp. Chambers, p. 4, supra.'] 

[t Not found there now (1868).] 

X Mr. Groldingham gives its ^iametcr as 27 feet. 
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On the western face of the northern termination 
of the hill, not far south of the pagoda just describ- 
ed, may be found, after a little search, a circular 
cistern cut out of a solid stone.* It is 8 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, and 4 feet deep, but cracked. 

Near this cistern the face of the rock is carved and 
ornamented to the extent of 28 feet in length by 14 
feet in height. There are three large excavated niches 
(No. 4) with a flight of four steps leading into each. 
Figures are sculptured on each side the entrances. 
The centre or principal niche contains a figure^ of 
MahS,deva and four other figures cut on the back 
wall. The other two niches contain a figure of 
Vishnu and four others. This rock faces the north- 
west, and to the right or south of it is an imperfect 
representation of Durga, eight-handed, and trampling 
under foot the head of Mahish^sura, whose story 
will be told presently. On the eastern face of this 
rock are carvings of a well-proportioned elephant five 
feet high, and the heads of three smaller elephants ; 
with those of a monkey and of a peacock.t The 
communication between the eastern and western faces 
of this rock is through a cleft at the north end of it. 

At a short distance in a south-westerly direction 
from this place is an excavation in the solid rock 
(No. 5) measuring 22 feet long, 9 feet 6 inches deep, and 



[* Called the * Gopis' cjiurn' by the Brahmans, who have also 
named the boulder on the slope of the rock ' Knshna's butter-baH'.' — 
Cp. Bruce's Scenes and Sights in the East, pp. 130 — 132.] 

[t " The head of the elephant is admirably finished. Perched 
above the elephant is a monkey, the figure and attitude of which are 
exquisitely faithful to life. The flow of its tail il full of expression, 
and is a study in itself. The whole face is marked by the anxious 
and mischievous spirit so natural tp this creature/'— Bruce, p. 133.] 
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8 feet high. The top is supported by two plain, strong, 
square pillars. It contains a square niche, on each 
side of which is a figure, probably that of Parvatl, a 
goddess who will be introduced to the reader pre- 
sently. This excavation is on the western face of the 
hill, which is a continuous range of granite masses. 

Still keeping on the same side, at 100 or 150 yards 
southward from the last excavation we come to 
another (No. 6) containing five niches, with steps 
leading into three of them ; and two rows of pillars, 
four in each. This excavation is 36 feet long, 16 feet 
deep, and nearly 10 feet high. The niches contain 
each a kind of recess, (intended probably for a group 
of figures,) and a circular trench, (intended probably 
for Ungama) A figure is carved on each side of all 
the niches at the entrance. Four steps lead into 
this temple which faces north-west, half- west. 

Adjoining is a rough excavation 36 feet long, 
10 deep, and 10 high. In the middle is a large niche, 
also rough. About 12 feet of the rock appear to 
have been cut away before sufficient height was 
obtained for the front. This occurs in other places 
also ; and a platform or level space is thus formed in 
the rock in front. 

About half a mile westward, at the western extre- 
mity of the Palmyra tope which is on the west of the 
hill, there are three small unfinished temples sculp- 
tured out of solid detached masses of stone, (No. 7) : 
but as more elaborately finished and larger temples 
of the same description will be described hereafter, 
I shall not dwell on these smaller ones. I would 
now lead the reader back to the large stone before 
described as resting on the slope of the rock on the 
eastern side of the hill, (No. 3,) 
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Proceeding southerly from this stone, you pre- 
sently arrive at a temple fashioned out of the rock, 
(No. 8,)*^ and ornamented according to a style of 
architecture wholly different from that of this part 
of India in the present day. The top is elliptical, 
and bears considerable resemblance to the gothic 
style. The pillars which support a verandah on the 
western side are, I think, similar to columns which 
I have seen in the sketches of Egyptian Ruins by 
M. Denon. This temple is 28 feet high, 20 feet long, 
and 11 feet 6 inches broad. On the western face, at 
what may be called the foundation, there is a rent in 
the rock, which causes the temple to incline a little 
out of the perpendicular towards the south-east. 
This handsome structure (if so it may be termed), 
has a verandah and a niche, the latter containing an 
image of Gawesa, which, blackened by smoke and ghee, 
is still an object of adoration to the people of the 
village. Their Brahmans, I was told, propitiate the 
stone deity every Friday with lustrations of ghee and 
cocoanut oil, and certain rites and prayers. The 
inner wall of the verandah, south of the niche, bears 
an inscription in the same kind of character as that 
hereafter noticed. According to Pr. Babington, 
(Transactions Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. 2, pp. 266-6,t 
and plate XIV.) this inscription consists of verses in 
praise of /Siva.t I have stated that this temple con- 
tains an image of Gane^, and as this is the second 
time that Gane^a has been mentioned, it may be 
right to state who and what he is. 

[* Called by the Brahmans 'Arjuna's Hatha,* — Seenote*p.56, sw^a.l 
[t Pp. 66, 67, sufta,'] 

X See Dr. Babington's translation of this inscription in the intro* 
ductory notes, [p. %7^ atfpi'a.] M. 
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Colonel Moor, in his Hindu Pantheon, says — that 
Gane^a* is the God of prudence and policy, and the 
reputed eldest son of /Siva or Mahadeva and Pdrvatl. 
He is represented with an elephant's head ; generally 
with four hands, but sometimes with only two, and 
sometimes with six or eight. He is said to be pro- 
pitiated by Hindus of all sects in the outset of 
any business : if a house is to be built, a book writ- 
ten, or a journey commenced, Ganesa is invoked. 

It is very common for Hindu authors to give dif- 
ferent versions of the same tale, and there are dif- 
ferent accounts of the manner and cause of Gariesa's 
possession of an elephant's head. One relates that 
Vishnu and Gane^a fought, and that Ga,nesa, would 
have been triumphant, but that Siva, (his father !) 
cut off his head : whereat his mother P&rvatl, being 
very much distressed and offended, proceeded to 
revenge the act by performing such austerities as, had 
they continued, would have deranged the destinies 
of the universe. This alarmed the whole congre- 
gation of the gods, who intreated /Siva to restore 
Gawe^a to life. He consented to do so, but the 
severed head could not be found : it was determined 
therefore to place on the headless trunk the cranium 
of the first animal they met with, which proved to 
be an elephant. There is another story to this effect, 
that Mahadeva and P4rvatl quarrelled ; their quarrel 
was followed by a reconciliation ; and their reconcilia- 
tion by the birth of Ganesa. On this joyful occasion 
all the gods came to congratulate Parvatl ; but one of 
them,t whose name I have forgotten, kept his eyes cast 

[* Lord (f«a) of a troop (gana) ; so called, because he is chief of 
the subordinate gods attendant upon iS^iva.— Wilson.] 
[t /Sani (Saturn.)] 
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down and forebore to look up. The goddess observ- 
ing this asked him the reason of it ; when he told 
her that he was doomed to injure whomsoever he 
looked upon, and therefore would not venture to 
look on the child. Parvatl would not believe that 
any injury could be done, and urged him to admire 
her beautiful Ganesa. But no sooner did he lift up 
his eyes, than the child's head vanished. This unex- 
pected result astounded P4rvatl, who had no sooner 
recovered from her first surprise, than she gave sUch 
passionate vent to her feelings, that Vishnu, apprehen- 
sive of the consequences, flew to the banks of the 
Ganges, and brought thence the head of an elephant, 
which he placed on Ganesa's shoulders. 

Passing the north-western front of the temple just 
described, and following the foot-path which leads 
through a narrow acclivity formed by rocks and 
bushes on either side, we come to an excavation wiiii 
a very pretty frontage, on the left hand. (No. 9.) 
It is hewn in the side of the hill, is 22 feet long, 11 
feet deep, and 10 feet |S inches high. Of this exca- 
vation and of the imagery within it, plates are given 
in the second Volume of the Royal Asiatic Society's 
Transactions.* 

On the wall, at the right hand or south-west end, 
there is a group of figures representing the Vamana 
Avat&ra, or fifth incarnation of Vishnu, undertaken 
by him to punish pride and presumption. The story 
is this < 

Mahabali, a prince who lived in the Treta yuga, or 
the second age, was so elated by his prosperity, that he 
omitted to perform the more essential sacrifices to the 



C* See platen V.— IX., atfpra.] 
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gods. This being highly offensive to them, Vishntiy 
determined to check so bad an example, became! 
incarnate and assumed the form of a wretched Brah^ 
man dwarf Mahabali was at that time in possession 
of the whole universe, having previously acquired 
this dominion in consequence of his signal piety, or 
punctual performance of certain austerities and rigor- 
ous acts of devotion* Vishnu, in the shape just 
mentioned, appeared before him, and asked as a booni 
so much of his wide possessions as he could pace in 
three steps. This the monarch readily undertook 
to grant, at the same time desiring him to ask some* 
thing more worthy for a prince to bestow. The 
pretended Brahman, however, professed his content 
with what he had already requested, and the king 
proceeded to ratify his promise by pouring water 
into the petitioner's, hand, which was, it ivould seem, 
the most solemn mode of confirming* a grant. A» 
he was doing this, the size of the dwarf grew lai^er 
and continued to expand until it filled the whole 
earth. Vishnu then discovering himself, deprived 
Mahabali in two ^teps of earth and heaven ; but in 
ijonsideration of his previous virtue and general good 
conduct, he deprived him of no more, but left to hi» 
government the kingdom of P&tala, a lower or in- 
ferior world, said to be the abode of serpents. Some 
say that the water used in this transaction for the 
purpose of ratification fell from Vishnu's hand on 
the head of ^iva, and flowing thence, formed the 
origin of the Ganges. 

Vishnu in this character is sometimes called 
*^ Trivikrama,** '^ the three-step taker." In this' 
sculpture he is represented eight-handed, and in the 
act of stepping prodi^ously : the right foot is on the 
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ground, and the left is raised sideways as high as hiis 
head. It looks, therefore, as it is, very unnatural^ 
for the articulation of the head of the thigh bone in 
its socket would not admit of such a position. The 
subordinate figures do not appear to illustrate the 
story, or at least the version above given of it 
Perhaps another circumstance should be related, and 
the imagination may be allowed under some restric- 
tion to be the interpreter : but even then only a part 
of the figures seem to be connected with the tale.* 

It is said that ^ukra, regent of the planet Venus 
iand guru of the Asuras, acting as mantrf, or minister,* 
of Mahdbali, faithfully informed the king of the 
deceit that was being practised upon him. There is 
a figure with a dog-like head speaking to another; 
^ho seems to rest his chin on his right hand in deep 
deflection. These two figures occupy the upper part 
of the sculpture on the left of •Vishnu. Below them 
are two figures in human shape represented as falling. 
Perhaps the former may represent /Sukra and Maha- 
bali at the moment when the prince was first made 
acquainted by his counsellor with the true character 
of the dwarif, but was too proud to withdraw his royal 
pledge : and the latter the same after he had fallen 
from his high estate : or the two falling figures may 
imply that the two steps of Vishnu had deprived him 
of the dominion of heaven and earth. What the rest 
t)f the figures may illustrate, I do not conjecture.t 

On the wall of the opposite or north-eastern end 
is a sculptured delineation in bas-relief of the Varaha 

[* Priest and preceptor, not minister.] 
. [t CIp. the passages descriptive of the dwarf incarnation given in 
Moir's S^hA^orit texts, Part IT*, pp. 114—131.] 
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Avat&ra. Among the legendary stories of the Hindus, 
several different accounts are given of Vishwu's 
reasons for taking on himself this incarnation, and 
particularly why he assumed the shape of a boar. 
Among others it is said that a Daitya, or evil spirit, 
named Hirany&ksha, gained from Brahmft by his 
scrupulous piety and the performance of penances of 
very great eflBlcacy, a promise that he should have 
given to him anything he asked. Accordingly he 
desired universal dominion, and exemption from 
being hurt by the bite or power of any living crea- 
ture. He enumerated all animals and venomous 
reptiles that bite or sting, except the boar, which 
was forgotten. His ambitious desires were no 
sooner obtained than he became exceedingly pre- 
sumptuous, proud, and wicked ; and forgetting the 
great power of the gods, he ran away with the whole 
earth, and plunged it and himself into the depths of 
the sea ! This singular exploit made the interposi- 
tion of the preserving power necessary ; and Vishnu 
changing himself into the form of a boar, plunged 
into the ocean ; fought a dreadful battle which lasted 
a thousand years ; at length slew the impious Daitya; 
brought back the earth on his tiisks, and restored it 
to its usual good order, peace, and tranquillity.* 
? The sculptures illustrative of the story appear to 
refer to a period subsequent to the battle, for the 
figures supply the imagination with the idea that 
the boar-headed deity is now solacing himself after 
the toils and dangers of his thousand years' conflict. 

[* There appears to be confusion here between the story of Hiran- 
yaka«ipu and the legend of the death of his brother Hirany&ksha. — Op. 
Vishwnpurdna, Book L, chap. 4, "V^ilson's note (p. 62, Vol. L,8vo.edn. 
by Hall) and chap. 17, Also Muir's Sanscrit Texts> Part IV., p. 29 ff.] 
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The principal figure, Vishnu (four-handed), isexecut* 
ed with considerable spirit. He stands firmly on 
the left leg. The right leg is raised, and the foot 
rests on the head of another figure. On the right 
knee sits a female ; Vishnu's left hand grasps the 
small part of her right leg, and his right hand 
passes behind her, a little lower than the waist, while 
he regards her with interesting pig-headed gravity. 
His two remaining handsihold a conch shell and the 
chakra.* Below Vishnu's right leg is the upper 
portion of a figure with the hands raised as in prayer, 
its lower part being immersed in what may be sup- 
posed a representation of the waves of the sea, (the 
rock being here very rough and unfinished.) Another 
figure, rising out of this imaginary water, is also in 
a posture of supplication ; and there are other acces- 
sories, but they do not appear to explain the story. • 

From the back wall of this excavated fane is a 
projection measuring 7 feet 9 inches broad and 
3 feet 6 inches deep. It contains an empty niche, in 
which, however, may be traced the outlines of a deity, 
which the chisel of the workman has not brought 
into being. A flight of three small steps leads into 
the niche, and on either side its entrance, as well as 
at each end formed by the projection, is a figure in 
bas-relief, with the name, attributes, or office of which 
I am unacquainted. 

Sculptured on the back wall between this niche 
and the north-east end of the excavation is a female 
figure, probably Devi or P4rvatl, the consort of >Siva, 
bathing. She is attended by her females and two 



•The chakra is a circular piece of metal, not unlike our discus or 
quoit. M« 
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elephants, one of which is pouring a vessel of water 
over her, and the other is receiving another vessel 
from the hands of one of her attendants;* 

On a sijnilar space to the south of the niche is 
another female figure, which I take to be a represen? 
tation of the same great personage ; in this, however, 
I am not positive.t On each side of the principal 
figures are two bulky little fellows, and a fourth 
figure of a more natural size. There are also two 
heads of animals, one somewhat similar to an ante? 
pope's, the other intended perhaps for that of a tiger. 
The front of this excavation is supported by two 
<;olumns and two pilasters of a handsome style of 
architecture. The ceiling is ornamented with flowery 
wulpture, but has several cracks in it running length- 
ways ; i. e. in a north-east and south-westerly 
direction. 

/ About eighty yards west of this place, on the top 
of the hill, may be found, after a little research, the 
atone bed, with a lion for its pillow, which, in the 
^^ount published in the Asiatic Researches already 
alluded to, is called the Dharmar4ja's lion-throne, 
(No. 10); and at a trifling distance S. "W. of this, is 
the bath of Draupadl. The lion and bed measure 
in length 9 feet 6 inches, and in breadth 3 feet 
:6 inches ; the lipn is 18 inches high, and stretching 
across the south end appears as if intended for a seai 
cor pillow. The bed lies due north and south, and is 
hewn out and fashioned on the surface of the solid 
<rock. There is not the least appearance of the 
<place having once been an apartment of a palace, as 
intimated in that account : the top of the hill bere- 
ft See note § p. t% $u^aJ\ [f See note t ?• 50, eMpraJ . ^ 
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about is indeed quite uneven and irregullar^ and 
abounds with immense blocks and masses of granite; 

There is nothing more which merits notice on the 
surface of the hill, if we except numerous mortice 
holes, which may be seen running parallel to its 
Western edge, and many small flights of steps cut in 
several parts of the rocks. ' 

Leaving the top of the hill, and descending by the 
path in ftx>nt of the temple last mentioned, at a few 
feet south-east of the pagoda which contains the 
image of Gane^a; will be found sculptured in bas- 
relief, on the eastern faces of two large rocks, thcf 
^tyry of the Tapas (No, 11) or intense penance of 
Arjuna. These two rocks adjoin each other, bein^ 
divided only by a fissure. They measure 84 feet int 
length, and about 30 feet in height. * 

In this group of sculptures, the principal figure; 
that of Arjuna, is not the largest. He is seen on 
the left of the fissure in the posture of penance ; his 
arms are raised above his head, his right leg is lifted 
up* He is supposed to stand on the great toe of his 
left foot. His arms and right leg appear withered,' 
but his left leg is of the natural size. His chest and 
ribs are prominent, but the stomach and abdomen 
sunken ; the whole figure representing emaciation from 
long fasting. Besides this figure there is a multitude 
of others both of men and animals ; and among the 
latter two well-proportioned elephants as large ad 
life. The largest of them measures 17 feet from the 
proboscis to the tail, and 14 feet in height. The 
smaller is in height 1 feet, and in length 1 1 . Under 
the belly of the larger elephant there is a small one, 
with the heads and trunks of two others, while the 
head of a fourth is seen between his proboscis. anct 
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fore feet. These figures of elephants are cut on the 
right hand rock on a level with the ground. On the 
rock to the left, near the fissure, and below the figure 
of Arjuna, is a neat little temple,* with a niche and 
a figuret in it. Just within the fissure itself is a figure 
like that of the Mermaid, but in the native languages 
it has a name purporting half-woman and half-snake.:|; 
Scattered over the face of both rocks there are 
many representations of men, ascetics, monkeys, lions 
(or what are meant for lions), tigers, antelopes, birds, 
satyrs and monstrous animals which it would puzzle 
a naturalist of the present age to nomenclate.§ The 
whole are executed with considerable spirit, and 
occupy a space of about 2,400 square feet. A plate 
giving a representation of these sculptures is publish- 
ed in the 2nd Vol. of the Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland.lT 



. * At the south-east comer of this little fane, in a sitting and 
stooping posture, and entirely detached from the rock, is an admir- 
able figure of an ascetic, miserably emaciated, which, though some- 
what worn by exposure to the weather, bears evidence to the talent, 
skill, and anatomical knowledge of the artist. |i 

Ct Said to be KHshna.] 

[^N&ga, the name of demi-gods inhabiting the lower regions, the 
upper part of whose bodies is human, and the lower part that of a 
serpent. There is the figure of a male N&ga as well as that of a 
female, but the upper part of the body has fallen off and is lying 
in front of the rock.] 

[§ On the north side of the creyice, at the foot of the rock, is the 
figure of a cat standing on its hind legs, with its fore-paws raised 
above its head in seeming imitation of Arjuna, performing penance — 
after eating part of Knshna's butter-ball — in order that the sea may 
dry up and she be thus able to devour all the fish ! Near the cat are rats, 
enjoying apparently their temporary immunity from persecution.] 

1% See pla^ I. and plate U., No. 1, mpraJi 

[\\ Said to be Drona, (see note * p. 31, supra,) the figures, now head- 
less, of whose pupils are in firont, and somewhat below that of their 
preceptor.] 
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The story of the penance of Arjuna may be told 
as follows : — 

The five sons of P&nc?ur4ja lost their dominions 
in play with their cousin Duryodhana ; who, however, 
played unfairly arid won through " guile and wi|?ked 
stratagem/^* The consequence was that they and 
their followers were banished for twelve years and 
upwards, and were doomed to wander in jungles, 
wilds, and solitudes. During this period the elder 
brother took counsel with the others, how they might 
repossess themselves of their patrimony after the 
term of banishment had expired : and in order to 
attain this it appeared desirable to gain the mantra 
P^supatlistra.t This mantra, or incantation, was of 
such wonderful efficacy, that if it was uttered while in 
the act of shooting an arrow, the arrow became inevit- 
ably destructive, and moreover possessed of the power 
of producing or generating other weapons, which 
not only scattered death on all sides, but were able 
to cause the destruction of the whole world. | This 
mantra could be obtained only from the god Isvara, 
(a name of 5^iva) ; and Arjuna, as he was distinguish- 
ed among his brethren for his prudence, fortitude, 
and valour, was employed to procure it.§ 

The hero of this story had to travel far to the 
north of the HimMaya mountains, there to perform 
austere and rigid penance in order to propitiate the 

[* See Wheeler's Hist, of India, Vol. I., chap. 7.] 

[t The P4«upata weapon, not mantra.] 

[J Op. Muir's Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., p. 196.] 

[§ He went first to Indra by the^vioe of his grandfather Vy&sa, 
and afterwards, at the suggestion of Indra, to the Himalaya, to 
obtain a sight of Mahadeva.— Cp. Monier Williams' Indian Epic 
Poetry, pp. 103—104, and Muir's Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., p. 194 flF.] 



12 
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god and obtain his favor : and as a preparatory mea- 
sure he was instructed in all requisite mantras and 
mystic ceremonies. On reaching the appointed place 
he found a delightful retreat; a grove or forest 
abounding with streams and fruits and flowers, with 
whatever could regale the senses or charm the eye. 
Not only was the earth most bountiful, but the air 
was filled with the strains of celestial melody. In 
this place Arjuna commenced and carried on his aus- 
terities by meditation, by prayer, and by ceremonial 
purification. 

During the first month he ate but once in four 
days : during the second month, but once in seven 
days : during the third month, only once in fourteen 
days : and during the fourth month he did not eat at 
all, but completed his penance by standing on the tip 
of his great toe, the other leg being lifted from the 
ground, and his hands raised above his head.* This 
is the period of the penance which the sculptor has 
selected for illustration, in the curious work now 
under notice. The figure of Arjuna is exhibited in a 
posture agreeing exactly with the story, the relation 
of which, however, it seems necessaiy to continue a 
little further, in order to explain the accessories, the 
figures of men and animals, with which the whole 
face of the rock is covered. 

The nearest i^ishis, (hermits or ascetics, who by 
austerities and meditation may attain, as their object 
is, riches, power, supernatural arms, or beatitude), 
seeing the intense devotion of Arjuna, went and 
reported it to the god I^vara, who was highly grati- 
fied : but in order to try the constancy and courage 

[* See the passage from the Mah&bh&rata given in the Appendix.] 
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of the hero, the deity assumed the form of k wild 
hunter.* One of his accompanying attendants was 
transformed into a wild boar,t and Arjuna preparing 
to shoot it was interrupted by the unknown deity, 
who forbade him to strike his game. Arjuna not- 
withstanding let fly a shaft, and so did the disguised 
hunter, and the boar fell lifeless. This occasioned 
an altercation, which brought on a personal combat; 
and when Arjuna had expended all his arrows on 
his antagonist without effect, he tore up rocks and 
mountains to hurl at him, but they too fell harmless 
at his feet. This so enraged our hero, that he 
attacked his foe hand to hand. Such was the daring 
audacity of this act, and the bold and determined 
courage of Arjuna, that all heaven was filled with 
surprise, and the beasts of the forest, and the inha- 
bitants of the etherial regions, alike flocked to 
witness the contest, which was terminated by the 
god's revealing himself, and bestowing on his votary 
the boon he wished for, viz., the P^l5upat4stra.| 

This congregating of the inhabitants of the skies 
and of the forest, this mixture of men and brutes, 
makes probable the supposition that it is the second 
point or period of the story that has been selected 
by the artist for exemplification, as instanced by the 
particular postures and variety of the figures seen in 
this curious carving* 



[* Kir&taJ 

[t A Danava (demon) in the form of a boar was about to attack 
Arjuna.] 

[J The story is related in the Vanaparva of the MahdbhArata.— Cp. 
Muir's Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., pp. 194—196. The combat between 
Arjuna and Siva, disguised as a KirSta, is the subject of the poera 
Kir^tfirjnniya, by Bhtovi.] 
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Adjoining the sculptured imagery of Arjuna, to 
the south, are the wide beginnings of an excavation 
(No. 12) having a front of 50 feet, and a depth at. the 
north end of 40 feet, and at the south end of 35 feet; 
A large portion of the solid rock projects from the 
back of the excavation 25 feet, with a frontage of 23 
feet, leaving deep recesses on either side, in which 
stone has been left rough cut for three pillars. The 
front of this excavation is supported by five octago- 
nal columns,* whose bases are formed of figures of a 
grotesque homed animal : a sixth column originally 
existed, its base and capital still remain, but its shaft 
is removed. At a few feet within is a second row of 
six columns corresponding with those in front. The 
ground at the entrance is partly overgrown with 
bushes, and the cave now affords shelter to the vil- 
lage cattle. 

A few yards south of this excavation, opposite to 
a street of the village is an open building, which 
from the sculptures it contains may very properly be 
denominated KWshna's Choultry (No. 13). These 
sculptures are executed on the back wall of the 
building, or rather that part of the solid hill which 
forms the back wall. They represent the exploit of 
'Krishna, supporting the mountain Govarddhana in 
ord-er to shelter his followers from the wrath of In- 
dra,t — ^the god that darts the *' swift blue bolt," the 



* The capitals of these columns are not nnlike those of some of the 
pillars of the Indra Sabh& at Ellora, and of the cave temples of 
Elephanta. M. 

[t See the VishnupurAna, Book V., chap. 11. — " It seems not un- 
likely that this legend has some reference to the caves or cavern tem- 
ples in various parts of India. A remarkable representation of it 
occurs upon the sculptured rocks of Mah&balipur." Wilson's note. — 
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*' Sprinkler of genial dews, and fruitful rains 
Over hills and thirsty plains.'** 

This action is fabled to have been performed by 
'Krishna, with one of his little fingers at the age of 
seven. 

" With one finger raised the vast Goverdhen ; 
Beneath whose rocky burden. 
On pastures dry, the maids and herdmen trod : 
The Lord of thunder felt a mightier God." 

Sir W. Jones. 

In the present sculpture, the attitude of the God 
corresponds sufficiently with the story. He appears, 
however, to sustain the mountain with the palm of 
his left hand, instead of the little finger as in the 
poetical version.t The only representation of the 
supported mountain consists of a rough line running 
above the whole of the figures. This line has been 
formed by cutting away as much of the rock as would 
answer the purpose of giving the requisite degree of 
relief for typifying, in the above manner, the rugged 
bottom of the mountain, torn up from its foundations, 
and sustained aloft in the air. The whole group 
looks clumsy ; the proportions are bad ; the counte- 
nances are destitute of expression ; and little praise 
is due to it either as a work of art or imagination. 
So singular a deliverance from sudden destruction 
ought to have supplied the artist with a subject 
capable of being embodied with great spirit: but 
here, instead, is an inanimate, meaningless group, 
which, but for the principal figure, would not at all 

The story is also given in the BhdgavatapurAna. — See Eastwick's 
translation of the From SILgar, chap. XXVI.] 

[* Sir William Jones,— Hymn to Indra.] 

[t " With one hand," according to the Vishnupurana ; " on the little 
finger of his left hand," according to the Prem SAgar. — See plate 61 
in Moor's Hindu Pantheon.] 
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have interpreted the story. There are about twenty 
figures of men, women, and children, and as many 
heads of cows or bullocks. There is one tolerable 
figure of a brahmany bull, and another of a cow 
licking its calf while in the act of being milked. It 
may be that the general quietude and repose of 
the figures are intended to imply their security from 
the terrible danger so recently, and still but for 
the god's interposition, impending over them. In 
another part of the sculpture is a figure playing on a 
flute or pipe ; this may also represent KWshna, in 
his character of Muralldhara, the tuneful.^ In this 
form he is called B41akrishna, and is said to have amus- 
ed himself by piping to the swains and damsels of 
Govarddhana.t This figure of Knshwa is small, and 
might be overlooked ; it is situated over the hinder 
part of the cow and calf just mentioned. At the 
north end of this sculpture, raised 5 or 6 feet from 
the floor, is a well executed figure of a brahmany 
bull in full relief ; and at the south end are several 
figures of beasts apparently intended for lions : one 
of them, however, resembles the Sphynx,f having a 
human face with a body of a quadruped. 

Krishna's Choultry extends in front 47 feet ; is 26 
feet deep and 12 feet high. The roof is made of 
hewn stone, which is partially covered with earth ; 
and is supported by three rows of columns, 4 in each. 
The bases of those in the front row consist of gro- 
tesque figures of a nondescript animal, sitting on its 



[* Lit " the flute-holder."- Cp. plate 60, fig. 8, in Moor's Hindu 
Pantheon.] 
[f See Eastwick's Prem Sagar, chap. XXII.] 
J A similar figure is met with at Ellora. M. 
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haunches, having curved horns, and a long tail which 
is curled upon its back like the figure 8. 

On the hill above this choultry is the foundation 
of a rectangular building (No. 14)* measuring 66 feet 
in length, and 42 in breadth. In the middle of this 
is a gateway 12 feet wide, running east and w^est ; 
and in the gateway are two recesses, each 12 feet 
square, one on each side. Near the comers of these 
recesses in the gateway there are four large square 
stone pillars, 16 feet high, 3 broad and 2 thick, with 
floweiy ornaments. This foundation corresponds with 
a similar one (No. 15) about a hundred yardst distant, 
towards the east, in the plain below ; and the two 
form nearly a straight line with a very ancient temple 
situated on the sea shore. 

From the front of Knshna's Choultry, on looking 
towards the south-west, may be seen on the top of 
the hill, a small dilapidated building (No. 16) quite 
in ruins. 

Beneath this is an excavationX in the side of the 
hill (No. 17) of a rectangular shape, measuring 25 
feet long, 18 feet deep, and 10 feet 6 inches high. 
The front is adorned by two neatly finished pillars 
and two pilasters. At each end are imperfect traces 
and outlines of a group of figures ; and on each side 
of the excavation in front is a neatly finished niche, 
3 feet high, 3 feet deep, and 2 feet 6 inches wide. 
In front of the whole is the skeleton of a verandah 
48 feet long, 12 feet high, and 12 feet wide. Steps 
are cut in the side of the hill, at one end of the 

[* It is said to be the commencement of a Gropuram.] 
[t The distance is more nearly 300 yards.] 

\X Called E&m&nujajiyyar Manc^apam. There is a short inscription 
on the floor.] 
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verandah, by which there is an easy ascent to the 

top of it. 

At a few yards distance to the eastward, is a stone 
bed, with an elevation at the north end of it for a 
seat or pillow. The bed is 7 feet 3 inches long, and 
3 feet 9 indies broad, and the pillow is 10 inches 

high. 

On the eastern face of the easternmost of the 
detached rocks near this place, may be seen another 
group of sculptures, representing the same story of 
Arjuna ; but the figures are not so distinct as the 
former, nor equally numerous, and they appear to 
have suffered much more from the weather. 

On the summit of the most southern eminence of 
the mountain is a small ruined temple of sculptured 
stone (No. 18) 22 feet in length, 16 feet in breadth, 
and 16 in height.* Its foundation, which is of brick, 
measures 30 feet by 26. There is no regular access 
to it : the roof has fallen in, and the temple is 
partially covered by an old banyan tree. There is a 
fine open view of the surrounding country from the 
top of its walls. * 

Directly beneath, and cut into the same rock on 
which this little fane is built, is an excavated temple 
(No. 19) 33 feet long, 13 feet high, and 17 feet deep. 
In front are four columns, (one of which is broken), 
and pilasters at each end. The excavation contains 
three niches, of which the centre one is the prin- 
cipal ; it has a sort of portal before it, and contains 
a group of figures representing Mahadeva, P^rvatl, 

[* Called by the Brahmans Ar&kkewnei (^t^fr&Qss^Qeesnn) 
temple, as one oUock (about IJ gill) of oil used form6rly to be expend- 
ed daily for ligbtiDg it. This temple once, it is said, contained 
a lingam.] 
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their Infant son Subrahmar^ya, five other figures and 
a bull, (Nandi).* The bull is in front of the prin- 
cipal figures, and on its back rests one of thei feet of 
Mahadeva, and one of those of Parvatl. In the 
floor of this principal niche is a circukf trench, 4 
feet 6 inches in diameter, and about 3 inches deep^ 
in the centre of which is a circular hole 16 inches in 
diameter, intended probably for the reception of a 
Hngam. The other niches contain no sculptures. 
The portal before the centre niche projects from the 
back wall 8 feet 6 inches, and has a frontage of 11 
feet. The front of this is sustained by two sculp- 
tured columns, and it has pilasters where it joins the 
wall. 

This excavation, however, is chiefly remarkable for 
the sculptures executed on its side walls. These 
represent, the one, one of Vishnu's states of exist- 
ence, and the other a celebrated conflict between 
Durga and Mahish^sura. 

I shall first speak of that on the south-western 
side representing Vishwu. Previously, however, it 
will be necessary to observe that considerable un- 
certainty attaches to N4r4yana,t or the state or mode 
of being in which Vishnu here appears. Hindu 
Mythology sometimes speaks of it as a mode of exist- 
ence of Brahm4> sometimes of /Siva, and sometimes 

[* On Mount KailAsa, the " residence of Kavera, and favorite haunt 
of jSiva."— Wilson.] 

tt A name of Vishnu, but especially considered as the deity who 
was before all worlds. The word has several etymologies. That given 
by Manu is ** he whose resting-place (ayana) was on the primeval 
waters (nftrA)," so called becalise they are the offspring of Nara, the 
embodied deity. See Wilson's Sans. Diet, under NArfiyawa, Gold- 
stucker'ff Diet, under ayana ^ Muir's Sanscrit Texts Part IV., p. 26 
ff., and Wilson's Vishwupurdwa, 8vo. edn. by Hall, Vol. I. pp, 55—69.] 
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of Vishnu in the act of willing the creation.* Under 
this character Vishriu is represented lying on the 
lotus, as well as on the thousand-headed serpent 
iSfesha. 

The sculpture now spoken of is in bas-relief, and 
measures 13 feet in length and 8 in height. The 
figure of Vishnu is 9 feet 6 inches, long, recumbent 
on the snake 5^esha, which is ingeniously coiled for 
his support in. several convolutions, forming together 
a couch 3 feet high from the base ; while five of its 
heads, (as many as could well be introduced,) form a 
kind of canopy over the head of the supposed deity.f 
Above the god are two small figures, male and 
female ; below him in front in a kneeling posture, 
three ; and at his feet erect, two. All these but the 
last are diminutive ; b\it the two at his feet are seven 
feet high, and one of them grasps a club. The village 
brahmans say that two of the figures in front repre- 

[* See passage from the Nfiradfyapurawa, translated by Vans 
Kennedy, — Eesearches, p. 200.] 

f Tins representation of Vishnu must be very similar to the follow- 
ing. " Hari is one of the titles of Vishnu, the deity in hi& preserving 
quality. Nearly opposite Sultan Ganj, a considerable town in the 
province of Bahar, there stands a rock of granite, forming a small 
island in the Ganges, known to Europeans by the name of the B>ock 
Jehangiri, which is highly worthy of the traveller's notice for a vast 
number of images, carved in relief upon every part of it& surface. 
Among the rest there is Hari, of a gigantic size, recumbent on a 
coiled serpent, whose heads, which are numerous, the artist has con- 
trived to spread into a canopy over the sleeping god : and from each 
of its mouths issues a forked tongue, seeming to threaten instant 
death to any whom rashness might prompt to disturb him. The 
whole lies almost clear of the block on which it is hewn. It is finely- 
imagined and executed with great skill. The Hindoos are taught 
to believe, that at the end of every Calpa (creation), all things are 
absorbed into the deity, and that in the interval of another creation, 
he reposeth himself upon the serpent Sesha (duration)," — WilkM 
SUopadesa, B. 
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sent cow-keepers, wlio had been ill-used by Mahisha- 
sura. These cow-keepers (husband and wife) had 
come to complain to Vishnu. • Before they did so, 
however, they had inquired of the third figure, said 
to be a "iSastrakAran,*' or sorcerer, as to the pre- 
cise time when they might have a propitious op- 
portunity. That while they were making the inquiry, 
one of the attendants of Mahishasura, the figure bear- 
ing the club, came to carry them to his master, to 
punish them for daring to appeal to Vishr^u. Th« 
other figure at the feet of Vishnu hereupon interposed, 
and being one of Vishnu's attendants, drove from his 
master's presence the presumptuous servant of the 
wicked Mahishasura. The expression and postures 
of the figures do certainly seem to correspond with the 
story ; but the tale itself suits ill the position and 
circumstances of Vishnu Ndrayana, which no doubt 
is represented in this sculpture. 

The sculptures on the opposite or north-eastern end 
of the temple represent the conflict between Durga, 
(a personification* of active, not passive^ virtue), and 
Mahishasura, (a personification of wickedness.) These 
figures merit particular description. 

The recess in which they are sculptured is 12 feet 



* The Bevatds are represented as good beings, the Asutob as evil 
ones, in so £ar only as there is any countenance to the fiction of 
personified virtue and vice. That fiction is European. All that I 
have ever read makes the Asuras blameable because of acquired 
'power; and power is subdued by superior skill or force. In some 
instances the Asuras are described as cheated, injured, oppressed, 
rebelling in consequence, and then subdued and destroyed! The 
story of DurgS and Mahishasura is the subject of the ChancZip&^ha of 
the Skandapurawaf ; and is the great occasion of celebration at Cal- 
cutta in the DurgapGja feast, which is anything but virtuous. W. T. 

[t'The ChancEipSfliais a portion of the MarkawfZeyapurlwa. See 
iiote * p. 101, infra. Also Appendix.] 
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9 inches long and 8 feet high. To the left is seen 
DurgA, mounted on what is intended for a fierce lion. 
To the right is Mahish^sura grasping a short thick 
club. The figure of Durga is 5 feet high and eight- 
handed : two of her arms have greater relief than 
the otherS; a circumstance which imparts to the. 
figure a much greater appearance of truth and 
nature than would otherwise be the case. The left 
principal arm is stretched at full length, and the hand 
grasps a bow : the right arm is drawn back, as if in 
the act of discharging an arrow : but we see neither 
the arrow nor the string of the bow. Her six re- 
maining hands hold respectively, on the left, a bell, 
a ^ankba, and something not easily distinguishable ; 
and on the right, the fatal cord (p&sa,) a chakra 
(discus), and a sword. MahishAsura is represented 
with a buffalo's head and horns and a human 
body. He stands in a retiring attitude, resting on 
his left foot, the right being advanced. His 
figure measures 7 feet 9 inches, not perpendicu- 
larly, but according to the posture in which he stands.* 
Above, below, and behind Durg4, may be seen her 
attendant warriors, armed with swords and bucklers : 
and also two domestics, one with a switch of hair* 
such as horsekeepers use, the other with a kittisal 
(or imibrella). Mahishasura has a similar attendant 
also. Durga s attendants are all dwarfish, corpulent 
figures ; those of Mahishasura seem of more natural 
proportions. Durg4 appears the assailant, Mahisha- 
sura on the defensive. Of three figures between the 
two principal personages, two are in active conflict, 

[* Ch&mara (chaurt), the tail of the Yak (Bos grunniens or Poe- 
phagus), used to whisk offjflies, also as an emblem or insignia of 
princely rank.— Wilson.] 
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and the third is falling headlong. One between the 
legs of Mahishasura seems to have fallen; and 
another of the same party supports himself on his 
left hand, two fingers of the right being held up to 
indicate discomfiture and alarm. The whole group 
is executed with much skill and ability, and evincei^ 
the talent of the artist. The figure of Durga in 
particular is represented with much spirit, and m 
graceful and easy. The following from a paper by 
Mr. Wilkins in the 1st Vol. of the Asiatic Ke-r 
searches, serves to illustrate the story. *^ The evil 
" spirit Mahishasura> in the disguise of a buffalo as 
" the name imports, had fought with Indra and his 
" celestial bands for a hundred years, defeated him 
'' and usurped his throne : the story is to be found at 
" length in a little book called Chancel.* The van- 
'Squished spirits being banished the heavens, and 
" doomed to wander the earth, after a while assem- 
"ble, and resolve to lay their grievances before 
''Vishnu and /Siva. Conducted by Brahma they 
" repaired into the presence of those deities, who 
" heard their complaint with compassion, and their 
" anger was so violent against Mahishasura, that a 
" kind of flame issued from their mouths, and from 
" the mouths of the rest of the principal gods, of 
" which was formed a goddess of inexpressible beauty 
♦' with ten arms, and each hand holding a diflerent 
" weapon. This was a transfiguration of Bh9,v4nl, 

[* The ChawcZip&^ha, or Devim&h^tmya, of the M&rka?K2eyapurawa, 
** in which the victories of the goddess [Chanc?i, Devt, KAli or DurgA] 
over different evil beings or Asuras are detailed with considerable 
power and spirit. It is daQy read in the temple of Darg&, and furnishes 
the pomp and circumstance of the great festival of Bengal, the 
DurgApfij^"— Wilson, Preface to the Vishwupur&na. S^q also Muir'i 
Sanscrit Texts, Part IV., p. 370 ff.] 
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*^ the consort of /Siva, under whicTi she is generally 
*^ called Durga.* She is sent against the usurper. 
^* She mounts her Lion, the gift of the mountain 
** Himalayat (snowy), and attacks the monster, who 
*' shifts his form repeatedly : till at length the god- 
" dess planteth her foot upon his head, and cuts it off 
^' with a single stroke of her sword. Immediately 
" the upper part of a human body issues through 
*' the neck of the headless buffalo, and aims a stroke, 
" which being warded off by the Lion with his right 
^^ paw, Durg4 puts an end to the combat, by piercing 
^^ him through the heart with a spear." The reader 
will observe that the latter part of this story does 
not correspond entirely with the sculpture just 
described, but this must not surprise us, for the 
Hindu Poets, Sculptors, and Painters, seem to claim 
the license of representing the same action in a 
thousand different ways, and under a thousand 
different versions.^ 

I am tempted here to transcribe the following 
lines, written by Sir William Jones, in reference to 
this subject : — 

f* § O Durga, thon hast deign'd to shield 
Man's feeble virtue with celestial might, 



[• Bhav4ni, wife of Bhava (iSiya) is the name given to PArvati in 
her pacific and amiable form, she being called Durg^ in her terrific 
form. — Wilson.] 

[t The abode (Alaya) of snow (hima), personified as Himavat the 
mythical father of Umd or Durg& — hence her patronymic Haimavatt, 
" daughter of Himavat," or Parvati, ** daughter of the mountain.''] 

[J Cp. plate 33 in Moor's Hindu Pantheon.] 

§ It is now almost universally admitted that Sir W. Jones sullied 
his great talents by writing hymns to Hindu gods. They all borrow 
scriptural or classical ideas, and paint the personifications of India 
with colors not their own. The leading idea in these lines is not 
Hindu, but European. W. T. 
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Gliding from yon jasper field, 
And, on a lion borne, hast brav'd the fight ; 

For, when the demon Vice thy realms defied, 
And arm*d with death each arched horn, 

Thy golden lance, goddess mountain-born. 
Touch but the pest— He roar'd and died." 

Marks of the workman's chisel raay be seen on a 
large block of granite, opposite the front of this ex- 
cavation ; and also at a few yards to the north-east 
of it, on a rough hewn stone, intended for a bed, 
with an elevation at one end for a pillow. The bed 
measures 10 feet 6 inches by 4 feet 9 inches: the 
pillow is 2 feet broad and 12 inches high. There 
are two small steps at the foot of the bed. 

On some of the rocks between this place and 
Krishna's Choultry may be seen the rude commence- 
ment of several designs, which have been abandoned. 
Amongst them, however, is a finished excavation 21 
feet long, 1 7 deep, and 9 high. The roof is sustained 
by four strong pillars. There are three niches in this 
excavation, with the outlines of a figure on each side 
of the centre niche. There is also a long inscription 
on the south-west end, now almost illegible. 

About a mile to the south of the village in a small 
palmyra tope is a cluster of monolithic temples. It 
consists of five,^ each diifering from the rest in shape 
and dimensions, and each fashioned out of a detached 
solid mass of rock. 

The first I shall notice stands a little to the west 
of the others, (No. 20), and is in shape similar to a 
horse-shoe.t It is a neat piece of sculpture 18 feet 

* At a second visit to the place I understood that the sculptor's 
idea was the construction of five dwellings for the five PSrwiavas. 
W.T. 

[f Called by the Brahmans the Eatha of Nakula and Sahadeva, the 
youngest two of the five F^ncZavas.] 
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in length, 1 1 feet in width, and about 16 feet in height. 
At the south end, that which is right-angled, is a 
roughly hewn niche, and a portal with two pillars. 

The four other temples lie nearly in a straight line ; 
but before describing them I would notice an image 
of a lion* and another of an elephant, both as large 
as life, which stand between this small temple and 
the other four. That of the lion is cracked. It 
measures in length 7 feet, and round the neck 8 feet : 
it is sunk in the earth about knee deep ; neverthe- 
less it has a noble appearance and its body is well 
proportioned. The elephant measures 14 feet in 
length and 12 feet in height. Its circumference in 
the largest part of its body is about 20 feet : round 
its head and throat, 14 feet ; and round the largest 
part of the proboscis, 7 feet. It appears somewhat 
unfinished, and is sunk a little in the earth. 

On the eastern side of the temples, near the most 
northern one, is a colossal Brahmany Bull, (Nandf, 
the vehicle of SivB..) Its head and neck only appear 
above ground : the length of the former being 4 feet, 
and the distance between the roots of the horns 
3 feet 3 inches. 

Of the temples, the most northern (No. 21)t is a 
neat little structure about 16 or 18 feet high and II 
feet square. The top diminishes on all sides by a 
parabolic curve, till it ends in a ridge 3 or 4 feet long. 
It has a niche on the western side, in which is a group 
of figures said to represent Draupadi, the wife of 
Dharmar^ja.| My own idea is that it represents one 

• Lion, the symbol of kingly power : elephant— that of great p^oa* 
perity; and in particular the vehicle of Indra, [called Airivata.] 
W.T. 

[fCalled Draupadi's EathaJ [J And of his four brothers.} 
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of the consorts of Vishnu or /Siva. A female figure 
is also sculptured on each side of the entrance to the 
niche. 

The temple next to this (No. 22)* towards the 
south is of a pyramidal shape, and covered with 
ornamental sculpture. It is about 11 feet in front, 
16 in depth, and 20 in height. It is much cracked, 
has a niche on the same face as the last, but there 
are no figures within. 

The largest temple in the group (No. 23) t stands 
next in order ;J it was abandoned before the design 
was completed and remains in an unfinished state. 
Across the middle there is a large rent, in some parts 
3 or 4 inches wide ; this has divided the body of the 
temple, and caused the separation of a large piece of 
the solid stone on the western side about the centre 
of the verandah. Another large piece has fallen from 
the south-western corner. Unfinished excavated 
verandahs exist round the lower part : and above 
them, on the outside, the body of the temple dimi- 
nishes in width and length, so as to leave sufficient 
«pace to walk round it. The verandah on the south- 
eastern or sea-face of the temple is almost choked up 
with sand ; but that on the opposite face retains its 
original height, and in it a large block of the solid 
stone projects from the back wall. The roof or top 



[* The Brahmans have named this Arjima's Eatha.] 

[f Called Bhima's Hatha.] 

X Mr. Braddock has by an oversight omitted to give the measure- 
ments of this temple, I therefore supply them from Mr. Goldingham's 
account ; although I must here observe that in other measurements 
as given })y them respectively I find some trifling discrepancy. Mr. 
Goldingham's says that the temple measures 42 feet by 25 feet, and 
35 feet in heijght. M. 
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of tins temple is elliptical^ and the general design is^ 
1>eautiful and elegant. 

The last and most southertt temple of the group 
^No. 24)f^ is of a pyranndal shape : its basemeasurea^ 
28 feet by 27, and it is 34 feet m height- It is neatly 
finished and much ornamented. In the two upper 
stories on the north-western face are sachet -y and on 
the ground story of the same face is a portal with four 
pillars, projecting from the body of the temple 4 feet. 
Besides the ornaments which it possesses in eommom 
with the rest, this temple has a profusion of figures* 
of various sizes, r^resenting Vishnu- and Siva, m 
some of the many different characters which they 
sustain in the mythology of the natives. These figure* 
are carved in recesses corresponding with their size ; 
and over the majority of them are inscriptions, of 
which and of the figures, lithographed sketches may 
be seen in the transactions of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society before alluded to^ 

About 3 miles to the north of the village, on the> 
sea shore, are^ several granite rocks, one of which 
inclining to the eastward projects about 40 feet above^ 
the surface like a huge pillar. On another are sculp- 
tured Vajrious figures representing heads of fierce 
homed animals, of the precise appearance of which 
it would be difl&cult to give a written description^ 
Returning towardsr the village, abotit half a mile 
north of the village choultry, we meet with a sMall 
temple built of hewn stone, and resembling in its 
ornaments those already described.t The entrance is 
nearly filled with sand, and the walls are miuch 

[* This is called DbarmarAja's Eatha.] 

[t Said to be a Jain temple, and called Muknudan&yn&r Kdyil.] 
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dilapidated by trees which grqjv outof th^DQ. There 
is nothing, I believe, ingide. 

The last of these ancient remains to be vdescribed^ 
Are two temples (No. 26) built eastward from the 
village close to the sea shore. They are indeed so 
near the sea that the surf dashes against the foun- 
iiations of them. They occupy a space of about 
1,600 square feet and are becoming roinoua. They 
iidjoin each other, being in some sense but one piece 
of building ; but the existence of their two spires 
impresses one with an idea of their bemg two 
separate temples.* The more lofty structure I 
imagine to be about 60 feet hi^h. This is the most 
eastern of the two, and has, overlooking the sea, 
Bs doorway 7 feet 6 inches high and 6 feet wide. 
Within this temple will be found a large broken 
black granite Lingam,t and a group of sculptures 
representing Mah^deva, P4rvatl, and their son KAr- 
tikeya or Subrahma^ya-J |The smaller temple con- 
tains a similar group of figures. The body of the 
large temple is inclosed with a massive stone waU, 
which as well as the temple itself bears the ^appear- 
^nce of haying been decorated with much ornamented 
sculpture. Small pieces of chunam still adhering to 
the omameats give rise to the conjecture that the 
temples were either originally coated with it, or have 
been so covered in subsequent repairs^ There can. 



[• Cp. Guhbin^ infraJ] 

[t It is sixteen-sided, wiAa perimeter of 6 feet 9 iiwJhes.] 
IX '^^e latter name is that generally used in South India. The son 
x>f 8ivi& is called K^ikeya because he was nursed by the KWttikds* 
the personified Pleiades, and Subrahmanya because he is the special 
^guardian of the Brahmanical order. For the origin of another of his 
names, Skaadni^ see Muir's Sanscrit Texts, Part XY., p. 296J 
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I think, be no doubt that they were onpe elegant 
specimens of architecture ; though they are now too 
much decayed to retain many traces of their original 
beauty.* The mineralogist might pos^bly form some 
idea of their age from an inspection of the several 
species of granite of which the walls are composed^ 
Some kinds of this rock, it is known, are much more 
liable to decomposition than others, (gneiss espe-- 
cially); and the fact is here evident; some of the 
stones are very much decayed, while others appear as 
sound as on the day they were hewn. In a kind of 
passage of the larger temple is a large mutilated 
statue of Vishr^u, now lying supine.t 

These temples were formerly surrounded by an 
outer stone wall, part of which only is now standing. 
Two pillars also remain shewing the position of the 
western gateway. 

Huge heaps of granite stones, on several of which 
are sculptured figures, lie in front and on each side 
of the eastern temple, and have tended greatly to 
protect it from the hostility of the sea, which has 
evidently encroached considerably. Many of these, 
stoned are of large dimensions, measuring from 6 to 10 
feet long, 3 feet wide, and 1 foot thick ; and on some 
of them are appearances of sculptured architectural 
ornaments, though the injuries of the weather, the 
action of the water, and the lapse of time have com^ 
bined to deface them. About 65 feet in front of the 
eastern temple, and now standing in the sea, is a 

s 

[* " Mr. Pergusson, in his * Ancient Architecture of Hindostan' 
declares 'it [the larger temple] to be with the single exception of the 
Fagoda at Tanjiir, the finest and most important Vim^ain thesoutb 
of India."— Murray's Hand-Book of India, Part I, p. 3 J J 

[t See p. 34, supra,'} 
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square stone pillar, (a common appendage, I believe^ 
to all the country pagodas), which measures 11 feet 
in height and is 22 inches square.* 

At a few yards north of the temples, on a detached 
rock (No. 27) close by the sea, may be observed a 
gigantic figure of Mahish&sura represented with the 
head of a buffalo. On a similar detached rock to the 
south are figurcB of a horse and an elephant's head 
(No. 28). These sculptures are considerably worn 
by the continual washing and action of the surf.t 
. There is no doubt in my mind that the sea has 
made considerable encroachments since the erection 
of these temples. I cannot conceive, were it not so, 
why they should have been built on the shore, so 
close to the sea th£|,t the surf in the calmest weather 
dashes against the doorway ; while some of the well 
known appendages of such pagodas are actually at 
some distance in the waters. , The large quantities 
of stones lying about the temple, and others which 
partially appear buried in the sea, seem even to in- 
dicate that other buildings also have existed to the 
eastward of these, which are now destroyed and 
overwhelmed by the opean. 

I have now given an account of all the curious 
sculptures and buildings which came under my 
observation at three several visits to the Seven 
Pagodas, and I believe I have omitted nothing 
which merits notice, I am fully aware that the 
account is imperfept : indeed, I hold it impossible to 
convey a correct idea of the remains of former ages 
by a written description, even if the account be per- 

[* See note t P- U* ^^i ^^*® 5 P- ^^» ^^F''^ -^Iso Gubbins, infra,'] 
[f There are a number of Bcnlptured bulls (Nandt) lying among 
the rocks dose to the temple on the south side.] 
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fectly accurate. Who could by such means form a 
just conception of the actual appearance of the ruins 
of ancient Persepolis, of Tadmor in the desert, of 
Pompeii, of the various temples in Italy, and the 
remains of classic elegance in Greece and the Isles 
of the j^gean Sea ? We may indeed read of pillars, 
colonades, porticoes, rooms, baths, apartments, and 
a long list of architectural definitions ; but after all, 
the mind possesses but an imperfect image of the 
originals. Pictures and drawings help the descrip- 
tion, but personal inspection is best of all I there^ 
fore advise you, " gentle reader," if you have it in 
your power, to visit these singular vestiges of anti* 
quity at Mamallaipur, I can promise you ample 
recompense for your trouble. If you have anti-^ 
quarian curiosity, you may here satisfy it. If you 
have any disposition to moralize, — as a Christian 
should do,— on the end of human greatness, you will 
see that though here it has been attempted to " grave 
it in the rock for ever," it still passes away ; and 
you will turn your thoughts from these, amongst 
the most durable perhaps of mortal productions, to 
that heavenly city which is indeed eternal 



Bemarks hy the Rev. W. Taylor. 

The author of the foregoing paper Jiaving done me 
the honor of transmitting it to me for perusal and 
remark; and the few cursory observations made 
having called forth a fuller explanation of his wishes, 
. — although I do not think myself fully able to meet 
them, — I offer the few following observations on the 
locality which is the subject of his interesting iUus* 
tratlons. 
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1. The Name * This the people of the neightotrf' 
tood colloquially term Mdvalivaram. It is also 
known to natives as Mdbalipuram, whence I pre- 
sume, it became expanded (by Mr. Goldingham if 
I remember aright) into Mdhdhalipuram* More 
Recently I observe Dr. Babington has made it Mahd* 
malaipHvy *'the town of the great" (or as Dn Babing- 
ton understands it, sacred) " hill." If the sftid read- 
ing be actually borne out by the old Tamil inscrip- 
tion near one of the caves, I must submit ; but with- 
out copy, or fac^simile^ the accuracy of the reading 
may be open to doubt/ There is considerable reason* 
to believe that the true? reading is Mdmallapuram ; 
and the true reading is of consequence. 

Malla is a northern patronymic, or rather titttlaf 
name of a race, like Csesar, or the Medicis, or the 
Bourbon^. In local papers of the Mackenzie collec- 
tions, obscure but numerous indications are given of 
a race of chieftains bearing that surname ; of whom 
Deva-malla-raya is most frequently mentioned. This 
chieftain was a (Peninstilar) highlander in origin ; 
not, properly speaking, Hindu, but of an aboriginal 
race* Now Deva-malla-r4ya indicates dignity and 
lineage : of which title Ma-malla-i4ja, would- be 
almost an equivalent ; indicating indeed a lower rank, 
but quite suited as a distinctive epithet' of a minor 
offset from the parent stem. Again in the Mackenzie 

[* See Appendix.] 

^ According to legendary tradition, one natmed MallesueJa ruled 
in early times. He seems not to have been a Hindu, as he mocked a 
Brahman, and was metamorphosed into an alligator. An appearance 
of Vishnu is said to have ot3ourred. Before that appearance the place 
was called Mallapuri and Mallapv/n^kshetramt from the above Mal- 
Usudtt. Mackenzie MSS., Book Na. S'S, C. M. 787, Sect. 9. Thi» 
paper is in the Telugu language. 
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local papers, there is abundant evidence of a gradual 
progress of colonization by Telugu people, from, 
proximity to the Godavery southwards, at least as 
far as Nellore; and various instances^ occur in 
which those who first cleared forest land and began 
to build a town, gave their own names to the town 
so formed* I would not assert it as a fact, but 
I regard it as a probable inference, that the 
locality, in immediate question, derived its name 
from its founder, an oflfeet, or junior branch, of the 
Malla chieftains in the norths t would not leave the 
name without noticing that in a modem Tamil poem 
written in the south, mention is made of the king of 
Mdvalivanam: but whether this place be designated 
or not, is doubtful; and I do not think such an 
authority could be trusted. — Quitting the name of 
the place we may further advert to 

II. The antiquity, or probable antiquity, of the 
sculptures* That the antiquity is not very great may 
be concluded by inferential deductions ; as 1. The 
mythology of the figures ia Hindu ; the general story> 

^ Subsequent to 8th Ssk* 424, or A. D. 502, a person natned Hahi« 
malu, or MavSIamu, left his native place owing to oppression ; emi« 
grated southerly, and built a village of four or five mud huts. It was 
called after the founder MavamalAr. It increased ; and by a separa- 
tion of brothers at a later date Nandi-varam was founded, ultimately 
a town of note. Ibid. Book 49, C. M. 739. 

This is merely an illustration. From a yet unpublished abstract of 
another paper, I find that two persons named Malla-raya and Annama- 
deva-r&ya, emigrated from Yijayanagaram to the district of Arcot* 
Or neighbourhood of Conjeveram, and obtained some immunities from 
the wife, or queen, of Deva-rfty^. These people were of the tribe 
of athletaB, proceeding from the original stock of mountaineers. I 
cannot identify these persons with M&malla*puri. At a period later 
than Knshna-rayar, there were four avenues leading from Conjeveram 
to distinguished towns, one of which was Mahibalipuraro, then reput<* 
cd to be of Vaishriava credence. 
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part of that contained in the Mah^bharata ; the lan- 
guage of the inscriptions, at least in some places, San- 
scrit : therefore Brahmans were some way concerned. 
But there is much concurring evidence to shew 
that the first immigration of Brahmans to the Penin- 
sula was not of remote antiquity. Besides which 
consideration, 2. It is beyond doubt that before 
the time of Kul6ttunga Cholan, and his illegitimate 
son Ado7ic?ai, the whole district bounded on the 
north by the Pennar, on the south by the Pal&r, on 
the east by the sea, and on the west by the ghkts, 
was dwelt in by half-civilized people termed Kurum- 
bar, who had embraced the Jaina religion, brought 
to them from the north. Adondsd chiefly distin- 
guished K&iichl-puram (Conjeveram) and Tripati, as 
his places of residence, or capitals. The era of 
Adonrfai is not Jiigher up than the seventh century 
of our reckoning. He is said to have brought the 
Brahmans from Sri Siailam in Telingana, and cer- 
tainly attracted a large colony of Sudra VeZZ&ras, or 
agriculturists, from Tuluva or northern Canara. 
Soon after him the kingdom, which he acquired by 
the sword, was broken up into petty principalities, 
and lapsed into a state of partial anarchy. As we 
can distinctly trace the founding of Vellore to a 
period later than Adondai, and to colonization led 
on by a northern chief, so about the same period, I 
am inclined to think, the neighbourhood of Mavali- 
varam was colonized from the north, by one of the 
Malla family with his clan. Besides, 3. The In- 
scriptions are in too perfect a state of preservation 
to be of remote date. As far as my knowledge 
extends, inscriptions, with a defined year, have not 
been met with, in a legible state, higher up than the 
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tenth century. I am aware of one or two apparent 
instances of much higher date, but with the absence 
of any precise year : hence inconclusive. Fragments' 
of inscriptions in the Panc^ya kingdom, (the oldest 
one in the south,) have I believe generally been sa 
worn as to be incapable of coraiected transcription. 
But the appearance of the chiselling at M&valiva- 
ram, (from the distant recollection of about fifteen 
years), is such that it would tax my credulity greatly 
to assign them a more distant date than from three 
to five hundred years. 

If then we inquire into 

III. The origin, or probable origin, of the place 
with its sculptures, my own judgment would lead! 
me to fix the possible origin of the settlement dt 
M4valivaram to a colonist family of the Malla tribe j 
subsequent to the rule of Adondai, and previous to 
the kscendancy of the Vijayanagaram ascendancy in 
the present Camatic ; that i»> (loosely stated), 
between the twelfth and sixteenth centuries of our 
reckoning. In this opinion I am guided by analogy. 
The Bhonju family, in that manner, spread itself in 
a district ; afterwards subject to the Gajapati princes 
of Orissa. The Malla family, from wBd moun- 
taineers, became powerful chieftains in Teling&na. 
Many families,, in that way, made subordinate set- 
tlements in difi5^ent village districts of the same 
country ; and, about the period above indicated, 
some heads of families emigrated from the Kar?^d/aka- 
desa proper, and became local chieftains ; while 
many others at a later period, and from different 
causes, followed a like course. But if I am right in 
this inference by analogy, it does not follow that a 
settlement, made in a before pastoral, or waste> 
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country, would at once become a place of power or 
consequence. The same mode of argument would sug- 
gest the need of some centuries, in order to produce 
such a result ; and we know that many mutations 
occur in such kind of states, when near powerful 
neighbours. Accordingly though the name of the 
founder may have continued, yet, the conquest of 
the South, began by KWslma-riya of Vijayanaga- 
ram, and completed by Achyuta-raya, probably* 
overwhelmed any such principality. Such was th^ 
case with the before local powers at Ginjee, and at 
Tanjore. In those places military commanders 
became viceroys, and their descendants, kings. And 
I think it probable that a chief of this latter origin 
from KarwS.<aka proper, (borrowing the idea from 
EUora), had the excavations and sculptures made 
And the inscriptions recorded; especially those in 
theHaZa KannacZa. character and Sanscrit language : 

^ In iny abstract ^f the Tamil mannscript entitled Karna^aka- 
rfijSka?, I do not find definite mention of SDch a snpersession : bnt 1 
think it probable from the general conquest of the neighbourhood ; 
^and suppose the district became subject to the local metropolis X3^' 
Giujee, In the paper referred to (note a) it is stated that Simhama- 
nllyac2u of the Yellug&tivaru race ruled at M^valivaram, and employed 
many Artificers, who resorted thither in a time of famine, in making 
•excavations and sculptures on the hill. Following out this indicatioi^, 
Z observe that Yachama-n&ya(2u and Simhama-nftyatZu of that race 
fought a great battle and gained a victory over opposing chiefs in 
8k\, Sak. 1523 (A. D. 1601). By that time the power of the Vijaya^ 
nagaram sotr-ereigns was broken ; audit said the Xahommedans were 
concerned in tfie affair, in connexion with Ginjee and Vellore. The-' 
scene of combat was Ootramaloor. This period would mark another 
<3hange of power superseding the supposed, or rather inferred authority 
of the viceroys from Vijayanagaram. And if Simhama-nftyae2« 
subsequently employed stone-cutters in the sculptures, then we have 
the period fixed to the seventeenth century. It is not however abso- 
lutely necessary to suppose that all the works were begun by the SQ;me 
^.hief, or fixfifhed Cin so far as finished) by the s^me hand?^ 
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of parts of one*^ of which Dr. Babington has 
given a copy and translation. If this inference 
approximate to truth, the works alluded to must 
have been accomplished in the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century. 

These cursory remarks may be concluded with 
IV. Miscellaneous observations ; chiefly suggest- 
ed by Dr. Babington's paper in the 2nd volume of 
Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society; the latest 
essay on the subject, of which I have any knowledge. 
The value of that paper seems principally to be in 
the plates, from drawings and inscriptions, and espe- 
cially in the deciphering and translation of the latter. 
They prove, (as such inscriptions usually prove) very 
unsatisfying : for this reason perhaps, that the objects 
in the mind of the recorder, and in that of the archaeo- 
logist, are entirely different. Of the six inscriptions 
at this place, to be found in a volume of the Mac- 
kenzie MSS., five are of unimportant donations, 
(including, if I mistake not, the Tamil one men- 
tioned by Dr. Babington ;) and one which is of larger 
import, has only the name of Deva-r4ya* a clue 

^ In that incomplete inscription on the ** small monolithic pagoda," 
neither date nor proper name of the king or chief appears. Kdma- 
r6tja is a mere epithet, and the other name appears to me strange and 
quite unusual if applied to the ruler. I throw out the conjecture that 
Jayarana is a Sanscrit word modified into Tamil. Stamhlm is pure 
Sanscrit for a post, column, or pillar. Jcuya-atamhha is of frequent 
usage for a triumphal column, or pillar of victory. I would render 
Jayarawa Stambha by ** the pillar of the victorious one," without 
however insisting on being right, because the construction is a little 
forced ; and merely add that possibly Simhama-n&ya^iu may have had 
the pillar and the inscription cut to commemorate the victory at 
Ootramaloor : still however preferring the opinion before giVen. 

« Connecting this note with note &, I think the same Deva-rHya 
may be meant, but am not certain. There was only one (I believe) 
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to the date. Now this might be Achyuta-deva-r4ya, 
who was very liberal to Conjeveram : or some one 
later, even a local chieftain ; but not, I conceive, any 
one of the Vijayanagaram dynasty higher up than 
Achyuta-raya. 

The paper by Dr. Babington appears to me to 
contain some minor inaccuracies,-^ on which it 
might be trifling, or invidious, to dwell ; but the 
supposition thiit the place was merely an Agrahara, 
and that Brahmans procured the sculptures to be 
made at their own cost, — ^with the more astounding 
denial, that the sea has encroached on the Coast of 
Coromandel, are not of trifling import. As to the 
first, it contradicts all known experience, in so far 
only as relates to Brahmans laying out funds at their 
own entire control, ,on such sort of works. The 
second is a point of greater magnitude. I regard the 

of the older Yijayanagaram dynasty that bore that name without any 
prefix. He ruled about Ski. 8ak. 1334, or A. 1). 1412. In these dates 
I follow one MS. authority, without deciding that it is the best. A list 
with different dates may be seen in Mr. Campbell's Telngu gram* 
niar ; in which also instead of simply Deva-rdya we read GancZa- 
Deva-rAya. But after KHsh^ia-deva-raya all of the second dynasty 
bore it, with a distinctive prefix. Probability inclines to the latter 
period, between 8. 9, 1451 and 1508, or A. D. 1529 and 1586. Never* 
theless it must not be forgotten that about A. D. 1400 the power of 
the E^yas has been traced at Trichinopoly and Madura, in the person 
of a general named Companra-udiyai', who annihilfi^ted the remains 
of the first Mahomedan incursion to the southward. The state of 
the modem Camatic was however too unsettled to permit the supposi- 
tion of the first Deva-r&ya making grants or donations within its 
boundaries. 
/ It is not my wish to be very particular: however the statement 

by Dr. Babington that ** the copper and stone inscriptions found 

in many parts of the country, are all in the Sanscrit language," does 
not agree with the mention made by himself of a Tamil inscription 
in or near the Yard,ha-man(2apam ; nor with the recent discovery of 
Bomei as is statedi P&li inscriptions in the north. Bat keeping within 
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few data on which the denial of any encroachment 
of the sea is founded, as quite inconclusive ; though 
this does not seem to be the place for their discus- 
sion, nor yet for the statement pf contrary facts and 
arguments. It is a point on which I apprehend 
Dr. Babington to be at issue with truth : but beyond 
this mere expression of an opinion, it does not 
eeem important further to pursue the subject, in 
these very cursory annotations. 



Having had an opportunity of reading over these 
remarks after an interval of more than a year and a 
half, and having seen, in the interim, copies of two 
inscriptions from the neighbourhood of Mdvaliva- 
ram, in the Tamil language and old Tamil character, 
I find that the spelling therein is MdmallaipUr, 
with two Vs. The language is not the pure old 
Tamil ; but the orthography is so generally correct, 
that the two Vs cannot be an orthographical error j and 
if not, then the word does not mean hilL The lan- 
guage is comparatively modem Tamil ; being much 
mixed with Sanscrit derivatives, which is not the 
case with very old Tamil. The name of Deva-rdya 
appears ; and an opinion seems to have been formed 

ihe limits of the peninsula, the interests of truth require me to state 
with entire respect, while touching on the subject, that the Mackenzie 
papers cohtain many hundred copiee of inseriptions in Ganarese, 
Telugu, Malayalam, aai Tamil ; many of which I haviB examined, and 
can attest that, though copies, they are not translations. It is not an 
^nfrequent case to find inscriptions with florid Sanscrit dlokas at the 
beginning or end, with the real matter of fact in plainer prose of the 
Femacular language. The undeeiphered part of the inscription given 
hy Dr. Babington requires further attention, for its present obscurity 
m^J inyolye some such humbler termination.* 
I* See App^^dixJ 
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ttat it tneant a Chola king. 1 cannot positively 
detiy such an inference ; nor yet another inference 
that similarity of chara^jter in iieighbotiring inscrip- 
tions, must argue identity of origin-r The subject i» 
confessedly open to Variation at' opinion ; and inquiry 
would seem to be requisite before a decision can be 
positively made^ • 

Supplement by Walter" Ettiot, Esq. 

Besides the objects of interest usually visited at 
the Seven Pagodas, there is a spot about two mile» 
north of Mah^mallaipAr, the sculptures and inscrip- 
tions at which will be found not tin worthy of at- 
tention. Proceeding along the sea-shore towards 
Madras, at the distance above mentioned, a quadran-* 
gular space inclosed by mounds of considerable 
extent, No. 31 in the map, called by the fishermen 
iDevaneri, will be observed. From the appearance 
of these mounds, added to the fact that numerouis 
copper coins, glass-beads, and bits of Iron, copper, 
&c,, are picked up after heavy rain or high winds oii 
their surface, it might be supposed that they indicat- 
ed the site of some ancient edifice or fortification r 
but an excavation made in 1840, completely through 
one side, failed to elicit any discovery in support of 
such an opinion,. The section was carried, through 
pure sand, to a depth of 20 feet, and the only 
extraneous substances met with %vere some pieces 
of charcoal, at different depths. ^ 

About quarter of a mile farther, near a collection of 
fishermens' huts, called /SaZuvan-Kuppam, are some 
remarkable rocks, standing a considerable height 
above the beach, and known by the name of Icfeiiyan 
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Pudal. One of these exhibits a niche or panel, 
surmounted by an arched border composed of the 
heads of the Simha, or fabulous lion of Hindu mytho- 
logy, carved in relief; while another has been rough- 
hewn into the outline of the same animal. Beyond 
this is a stone Mandlapam, or temple, almost entirely 
buried in the sand. Within is a Lingam. This is 
the site of the inscriptions referred to by Dr. 
Babington, in the 2nd Vol. of the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, as having been sent to him 
by Colonel De Havilland. Of these Nos. 1 and 2 of 
plate 15, pronounced by Dr. Babington to be iden- 
tical, are engraved on the end walls of the Manc^apam 
on either hand of the entrance. On the frieze above 
the entrance likewise, occurs the word, in each of 
the two characters deciphered by Dr. Babington, 

« ATIRANACHA2^i)APALLAVA." 

At a little distance to the north-west of this 
temple, on a flat stone, (No. 32 in the map), level with 
the surface, occurs the following in old Tamil charac- 
ters : — 

6UV6)/5I u-ffr ^i^m^eo^LLiT^irs(^ u^^fB^L-L-tr^ m/ru 
utLi^uSeo ^(i^eui9^i(^ ^Q^u^friSeoQpui ^Q^^eni(^i(^ 

'* SalntafcioD ! two Mas^ of land in M&pedti^ for a sufficient daily 
"meat offering, and a Karanja^ of gold for maintaining a lamp, are 
** granted to Ijjagatala* TaoanAr." 

About 100 yards north of the MancZapam is a mass 
of natural rock, (No. 33 in the map), one end of 



1 A MA is a 20th part, [here of a V61i = 6*6157 acres.] 
3 MApatti is probably the name of a jQeld. 

• KaraDJu, an ancient weight [== about 72 grains.] 

* Tijagatala TamAn&r "the Lord of this world." TamAn&r should proba- 
bly be Tamb4Q&r ; the title Prefers to Atiranochande^vara. 
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which is covered with a long inscription in ancient 
Tamil. The character, as well as that on the flat 
stone just mentioned, is quite different from those 
above alluded to ; but corresponds with the one first 
described in Dr. Babington's paper, as " seen on a 
face of rock by the side of the inner entrance to 
the Varahasv^mi pagoda"^ on the south side of the 
hill at MahamallaipAr, and of which an alphabet is 
given in plate 13. The greater portion is buried 
in the sand ; but in 1840 this was cleared away, 
and a transcript of the whole carefully made, of which 
the following is a translation. The original in 
modern characters is given at the end of this article ; 
(marked A.) 

" Salutation ! 
"In the presence of Tiruvayk^vi.s 

" In the 37th year {Andu) of the reign of Tribhuvanaviradbva, 
" Sovereign of the three worlds, ^ who having taken (or holding) 

A 

" Madura, Iram (or Ceylon), and Karuviir, and the crowned head of 

" Pd.n(2iyan, made the Virabhishekam and Vijayabhishekam, {i, e., the 

•'lustrations of heroism and victory; and,. by the grace of 

" ADiiSfANDE5VARA,in the temple of SuBEAHMAJnrA Devae, in the De- 
ft 
** vad&nam—Brahmadeyam— village^ of TiruvirichilAr, in the Amur 

" K6^<am of the victorious Cholamandalam : 

" We And&r Tillai Nayakar, the overseer® of (the temple of) Sbx 

"MXHESVARA; Chembiya Miivenda V^Zdr, the steward^o of this tem- 

"pie; Pan Mahe«vara Badt&u, otherwise called Atkonda, Villi fi^elvap- 

' » Page 263, [p. 53, st*pra.] 

« This is read in two senses. Some explain TiruvAk^rvi as Sarasvati, tlie 
goddess of learning; while others read the invocation thns, May the 
Agwmas and Vedaa be pre-eminent. 

' TribhuvanachakravartigaZ, a repetition of the King's titular name. 

8 Granted for the support of the gods and of Brahmans. 

® Kang&ni, literally a watchman or superintendent. 
1 Srlklbryam or chief servant. 
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** pir&n» a «Kva Brahman, haviw prcwrieiiary rigbt** in this itmpi^ 
^ and officiating in it* *; NAippattenw&yi'a Bcv^^im, alsK) named AZn(Zaiyi(» 
'< J&lnam Pettdn, a iS^iva Brahman, having proprietary right in thitf 
" temple and officiating in it; aaid Tirnvirichilncfeiyflto, the accountants 
'* of this temple ; ail of ner hc^e' soid thie' lands, (herein undermention-' 
" ed), and executed a deed engraved on stone, in favour of And&r t^ 
•*rupp<iru<Zaiy&nNanibi ARputa Kflttar,*» performing his adorations 
♦* in this temple^ The lands, which we sold- tc this perso» because the 
•'revenue** in the treasury** of the god I^m proved dSefibiient, on 
•^account of tie decrease in the* collections (or assessment*'*) of Tiruvi- 
"richilOr, the property of the sacred n»me*' of FiZ2aiy4r, are a» 
•* follows: 

"In Peri yferi Karani, Kuri 

" J. Adaikaiu TenktfRu ^ 180 

••lAttipa^^am ,...250 

A 

" In TJRal 6ri Ka^-am,- 
*• f. Adi Mallai NAtan 
•• iBe^/ai CheRuvu 

** In T^ngam Karavu or Afiputa Kuttan, 
«/T&dcheruvu[P] 
•'luvfikkundil 
•nPUvM&ni 
"jln Nird*i Kanavai 
«tohi«**Kamval 
•* amounting to Kuris 2,280 



yd Devarkamxii^lketntL 

^3 Kiittan k still a title of t£te nobler claea of Todaveys on iShe Neil-^ 
gberry Hills. 

14 §)osip. In the Saduragardda, the meaniag of tHs word* is given aa 
Knctivtram, tike ryolTs shares 

*6 u«RjrL-./riru5, & sacred treasrirf. Bence, in the T!^wvancore state, th^ 
terms employed! for tbat Sircar'; to- intimater that tlie' Gov^nmient is widier 
the especial protection of the dbity. 

i» ^(j5;F/rto«/r6BDf?, a respeetfoi mocEe of describing the property of 
the god. 
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In Talai Sari P&Zam, 
" Udaiya NamM 
" Kottaminu 
" Ku(2it&bgi 

" Paftevritti 
'* amoonting to Kuns^ ^^ .'.. 1,440 

« Total Kuns... 4,150 

^* Being Nilam43 2, Mi li* 
-*' This extent 't Kilams, 1^ M^ and also the building site and 
^ garden eontaoning 400 ]gluris situated to the east of AEputa Kiittaa 
^*'and Uvikkufwiil, we kave sold to this person (aforesaid), to be hia 
'* properly, and have received its Talue, 300 new cash, into the 
** Tilltdytifs treasury, and engraved the deed (of sale) on a stone. 

'* Having consented <(to his) irrigating these lands either naturally 
'* or artificially, and also conveying S¥iffioiency of water to the trees, 
^' we engraved this on stone in favor of Karupp^ru(2aiyan ^ETamfal 
" Anputa Kiittar. 

** We, the Proprietors of this Temple, have given. 
" Thus (Signed) TillaiMyaka. 

**l?hns.( I, ) Pan Mahe^vara Ba^^an, or A*ko»^ Vilfi 
fi^elvappirSn, a fifiva Brahman, having here- 
ditary right in this temple and officiating in It. 
"Thu«( „ ) AZudfcy&nJnanamPett&nK&rpattewn&yiraBai^ 
^an, a Siva Brahman, having hereditary right 
in this temple and officiating in it. 
" Thus < ^, ) -^iva [P Sri] K&ryam Ohembiya Mtiv^nda Y^lAa. 
" Thus •( ff ) TiruvirichilucZaiy&n, accountant of this temple. 
" 1, Nfirpatteww&yira PiZZai, of Timpp6riyiir, know .this. 
" I, MuEiche^ "Nkrky&na Bha^au, of ChiRudivllr, knovr thia. 
** I, V^Mln, of Chimdiviir, Amiir Nt^fti, know this. 
** I, TeriknMxXi for Muran Kali Nesi and Nekkusaaravu, [? Kali 
Nejiif MaBaueri, and Marava] of H^mbikam, know this. 



[* 144 aq. ft. = 1 Knri, 100 Kuris == 1 MA, 20 MAb =5^ 1 T^li, «r 
KJlam.^Se6 note 1, p. 120, suprn.'] 
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" I, Kurdri Dowaya Baf^an, of PaiyanAr, know this. 

" I, Mayindi Kuai [Karayana] Badtaxi, [of Paiyanilr] know this. 

** I, Vishamiir Kiravan, know this. 

A 

" I, Amtir 'Nittn Y^Zfin, of Mamallapuram, know this. 
" I, KuvaZaikka»mMayaKiran Vichan, [? Mimbfikiran Vichadirtin.] 
Warden of the FiZZaiyar temple, know this. 

The inscription appears to be an ancient deed of 
sale, and its importance in this place depends on the 
means it affords of obtaining some clue to the date 
at which it was made, and which Dr. Babington 
hopes may yet be obtained from the similar Var^ha- 
sv4mt A^^sanam. That however given in the com- 
mencement is only the hidn, or year of the reign 
of one of the Chola Princes, the exact chronology of 
which dynasty is yet to be ascertained. There is, 
however, another inscription, of an ascertained date, 
at the neighbouring hamlet of Pavarakkaran's 
Choultry, engraven on a stone under a large Pipal 
tree, near the steps on the south side of the tank, 
the characters of which are precisely the same as 
those of the /SMuvan Kuppam rock and the temple 
of Varahasv4mi ; who appears moreover to have 
been the common divinity of all three villages. It 
is as follows: (vide the original, in modern cha- 
racters, marked B.) 

** Prosperity ! at the holy time of the Makara Sankrama, on Wed- 
" nesday, the 5th in the constellation of Uttiraiadi, in the Brahma 
" yoga, in the Bdlavakarana, in the light fortnight of the month of 
•* Makara, in the cycle year Manmatha, and Saka, year 1157, when 
" fifrtman Mahdrajddhir&ja Paramesvara iSri Yira Pratapa Yikrama 
" Deva Mahar&yar ruled over the earth, (on that occasion,) Tiruyen- 
** gala N&yakar gave the piece of land surrounding the Man^apam, 
" dedicated by Timmappa, for the halting place at the festivals of 
" P&cZivfi^fed of PernmaZ Adivardha Jnana Pir^n, the deity of [the three 
" Tillages] of P^njdri, Tirup4rkac?al, and Mah^mallaipuram, extend- 
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" ing over 1,000 V^lis* of land, in the Yaiakan&iu,t of the Kdftam of 
" Amdr, in the Victorious Cholamandalam.— This piece of land, and 
" the salt pan in KAttapikam, called Viraya Pimban, have been 
** given 80 long as the moon endures for the Paiivfiifai Tirunal of 
** this deity. Additions may be made to this donation. May this 
" charity be continued so long as the moon endures ! Let the 
" hidden treasures, waters, minerals, and every thing which the 
" land or the salt pan contain within their limits, become the pro- 
" perty of this deity. Any person that injures this charity, will incur 
•* the guilt of having killed a cow on the banks of the Ganges. The 
" Kamyalars, (or Proprietors of the land), iSengalaiigamar, Nayina Mu- 
** daliyAr, and Yayirava Kayinjlr, have affixed their signatures to this 
'*gift. Thus also PaiyanftrucZaiy&n Uttamapr&yan Annappan, the 
" village accountant has signed. May prosperity continue !" 

Who Vikrama Deva was, does not appear ; but 
he may have been a local officer, perhaps a feudatory 
or governor under the Cholas ; which dynasty shortly 
afterwards gave way to that of the RsLj^as of Vijaya- 
nagaram (Bijanagar.). The >Salivahana year 1157, 
corresponding with A. D. 1235, how^ever, gives a 
tolerable approximation to the Era of the Tamil 
inscriptions ; which, as connected with the worship 
of Vishnu under the form of the Boar incarnation, 
and the representation of the same subject in one of 
the caves, (plate 5 of Dr. Babington), affords also 
some clue to the period at which the sculptures were 
executed. A further guide to the eras of both the 
Tamil and Nagarl inscriptions may be obtained by 
combining and comparing some scattered notices 
obtained in other inscriptions. 

An inscription at Dharavaram in Rajahmundry 
shews that a Vira Chola DevaJ was reigning in S. S. 



[* See note 1, p. 120, supraJ] f Northern District. 

X He also bore the titles of Kuldttunga, which seems to have been 
adopted by several Chola princes ; of the 7th Vishnu Yarddhana ; and 
of Tribhuvana Malla in other inscriptions from the same district. 
See MS. Catalogue of the McKenzie inscriptiozifi. 
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1001 or A. D. 1079. His name too occurs in the 
best authenticated lists of the Chola dynasty. I 
have no doubt that this is the prince above alluded 
to. The grant would, tharafore, ba in 1038, or about 
^ century anterior to that of Pavarakkaran's 
Choultry. 

That these Tijimil inscriptions were posterior to the 
formation of the AtichaTide^ara Manrfapam, the 
Rathas and the temple cut out of a single mass 
of rock, (from whioh Dr. Babington copied the 
Kamar^ja inscription,) is established by the in- 
vocation of Adisanc?e5var,* the tutelary deity of 
TiruvirichilAr, in the inscription on the rock. 

In a copy of a Grant at Pi^hapAr, in my posses- 
sion, Vijay4ditya, the founder of the Cha^ukya 
dynasty of Kalihga, about the middle of the 6th 
century,t is described as 'destroying the southern 
'^ KingTrilochana Pallava, and, through the decree of 
'' Fate, losing his life in that country." From the 
title Pallava it may be inferred that this ehief was 
of the same race and probably the same family as 
Kamaraja, surnamed Jayaranastambha (the pillar 
of successful war), and Atira^iacha?^c?a Pallava. 

Another inscription, engraved on a set of copper 
plates, (in the possession of Mahendra Shanta^, a Jain 
Guru at Hyderabad,) and of an era 60 or 70 years 
later, contains the following passage ; — 



* Adif an(2errara must be identical with " Atiranachsuiieavara^" the 
Hiingam set up by Atiranachandla. See Dr. BabingtoQ* Trans. Boy. 
As. Soc., Vol. II., p. 267, [p. 69, swpra,'] 

In Tamil, the ^ pronounced "ta" at beginning of a word, and *«da** 
in the middle, is identical with the Grantha and Nftgart " ta"; and ^ 
$8 the only Tamil equivalent for the liTftgari "cha," [** «a*" and •* sa."] 

t About -S. 5'. 475 or A. P. 553. 
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" Saving conquered in battle, the hostile kiDga in the different 
** quarters, Suct he acquired the names of Paramefivara and Yikram&* 
•* ditya.* Moreover, Pallava Mardu was overcome by this Lord Srt 
** Yallabha, who annihilatedi the renown of Narasimha, surpassed the 

** valour of Mahendra, and eicoeiled ]>vara in affability. He has justly 
** asBumed the title of Sri Yallabha, being in the unprecedented pos- 
** session of K&nch), as it were the loosened stfone (kancht) of the 
" I^ymph of the south. He is also rightly entitled to the name of BAja- 
** mallai having secured his acquisition by his large and strong arms, 
'^ and conquered the chief (Fitaka) of the Mah&mallarace." 

From these facts it may be inferred^ that the 
rulers pf M&mallaipura were in a state of independ- 
ence in the 6th and beginning of the 7th centu- 
ties* We know from other sources that the Chola 
Kings reduced Tondamarzrfalam about the 7th 
century.t At that time it was parcelled out among 
a number of petty chiefs of the Xurumbar race,J 
who with their followers were almost entirely 
extirpated by the Gholas. The family that possessed 
Mimallaipura was probably one erf the principal of 
these* The excavations therefore could not well 
have been made later than the 6th century. Neither 
could they have been much earlier, for the forms of 
the letters both Grantha and Nagarl do not justify 
the supposition of a higher antiquity. § 

Under the Chola dynasty we find Tamil invariably 
employed as the character of inscriptions. 



• This refers to one of tie early ChaZokya Kngs of KalyAn, who is des- 
cribed in. tke beginning of the copper plates as sod of Satya SAf^ grandson 
of Eirti Vorma and great grandson of Palikesi. His era was about S* iS^aka 
548, corresponding with A, D. 620. The Kalinga and ElalyAn dynasties were 
collateral branches of the same race. 

t Ellis in Tranfl. Mad. Lit, Soo, p. 19. 

X 2nd Eeport on the McKenzie MSS. by the Eev. W. Taylor, p. 86- 
[Madras] Journal TIL, p. 311. 

§ See Prineep's eomparatiYe table of Hindu alphabets. 
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Whether all the temples were excavated by the 
Pallavas seems questionable* They were evidently 
worshippers of *Siva. Many of the subjects, parti- 
cularly those in plates 2, 5, 7, 10 of Dr. Babington's 
paper, belong to the Vaishnava creed, which is more 
particularly referred to in the inscription at Pava- 
rakkaran's Choultry, and is known to have been of 
later origin. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
these may have been the work of more recent 
devotees, emulojis of the fan^e of Kamaraja and 
Atiranacharic?a Pallava. 

In the possession of the Puj^ri of the modern 
temple is a deed in Telugu, engraved on copper 
plates connected by a ring, with the figure of a boar 
and a sword on the seal, purporting to be a grant of 
the village of NelatAr to Ke5avS.rya Svi Rangdcharya 
by Venkatepati /Srldevaraya in the Saka, year 1532, 
Plava Saihvatsara. 



A. 

uessT'sssBiUQ^GiflaJ ^s^D-asujSeffjr O^-GiJib^iutressfQ - ffL.ud(or-'€U 
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^thi9 ^pLi^ ek.^^p(^ iS^eaSso iUjSrr em Lb uemeip^ mei 
Qsuiltp. @®^^ uif^^iteu^ iSeirSofnuirir ^QF,iBinh airesafliuinB 
^Q^eSLfi^Sec ^&T^P,ik ^istnp ^s^utf jifif^fifTiu t(&jueifr 

@®^^ /Sevuifreu^ - Qufi.Qtufi stficSSio ^mi^atrQQ^i^ 
^^ - ^ ffrj^u) Lb - j)/^^u uilL^ik ^- a-/if(^i& li - s^ 
pio <^iflaifiio^u9e\)/r^u^Sso iBir^^Lb - Q/riL^L^ Q^^^e^ 

Ufreu^iriaiLjih iSQjnrQa^ig^^^i},. 9^i»^ mQ^eu&ih - c|^§| ^ 
Q,^&.frr^a) - ^^<9^iBLjuiTerr^^eo ^mt^iu mihiStLfLb - Qsirp 
pinfT^ih - ^t^^mEiQiLf(^ - Qeu^/r&^^ih - ulLl^qQ(^^^ 

Sis\iLb - i^um - ^iBfQiovih - ^jtssstQu^ ^nf^iLiTeumnL^Lb - jy 
pLj^6i^^^^i(g^Lb - £-ay/rii(56ror^p.^«(5ffl/ QLfiA(^u&snL^Lb- 
^enuL^ijmuiifLb-^^ffr Lb-^isuiri(^ s/resSiuitss Qujpiih 
isSZsoi(^e9p^ iSi^SsfTtuiTir i^ueisTL^irg^^i^ ^siQmtL 
i^^iarrar - /H_/»r - ^imfrar Qp^^^pjpim^Lb - 6BSsi>i(^p 
^P^ ^^euilip^A (^Q^Q^irLjSiiaeviia^a(^ ^iruirtuQeu 
em®6ujpih ^ gjegipda6BaL^€u^ih''<^if^a&fl(2^ i/ru/rtu Qeu 
€m(Bm Qmff^fl ijrurrujs^t}^ ^uui^A(g^^ ^thu^^^^ ^(3^y, 
(n^mt^iuirestLbiSi jifpn^^R^^^fr^^ aevQeutle^ @Q^fi/rth. 

L9jnr^€ST umibfrQsuDuvjTuilL^m fsrQ^^^ - ^uui^A(m ^ 
^(^etnUiutr^ ^rrfSilr Qup^^esr iBirpu^QfBsmi^iSiffLJiL 
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ek ^@Q^u(oU(rfl^ir iBtrpu^Q^essr^uBjr i9ffa2srr(otu/resr - ^u 
uif. ^pSQsij&a Sjpjflir^f/r Qp/S^Q^iLQ mirjnnuassrSiDiLL-Qesf 
est - ^uut^ ^fSQeuAf .S^n^tr^r ^gp/f/B/ril® QeuerrfrQesr 
m - ^uut^ ^pSQea&si LnfTtJiUfriSifiiresr 6S6QQesr/Sl6S(^ Lap 

GDUtu^pirif (^Qir/reQ Q^-tr essrtuutLL-Qesr&sf - ^uuif. j^jS 
Qeaest €9>uaj^DirfrLDu9i^(^fiS fBrrjnnueasr uilu^Qesr&sr - ^uu 

eo Lfir^Q^irSieo ^^ir/EfriLQCSeuerrn'Qesrm - ^uutf. ^plQea 

6ir eQ^^/rSjrQesreir, 



B. 

fiUDSi/fltr^ LOOT u^sirf^n'^n'^ru'ira'ujrQin/vnruiffy effjruiS 
Q^enfTiS&sfp - ^sfTu^LD - ^ar@iS)<oT - (oLbpQ&'edevinSsirp tn 

^LDfiSU(t^6^^^ U^ajTlBiriUpjpj LlJ)!6UUav^^^ U^^ lS ILI Lb t 

Lf^suirjTQpui - ^^/i^jnl-L^fr^iLiu^ - i9pLDUi(Sujrrs(ipiii- uireoeit 
sjTGsarQpLb Qupp - LDSjr^dSJspLD Ljmr GSfSfajsireii^^Qeo -Q^ 

3sibitlJS( ^SjrQ&jSuup^ ms^ U,^^^^ ^(7^LJunr/r6ssL^(S0 

utrif-QeatLesii— ^(r^fBir&r er(LpiBflQ^(!Si^Sp LD€inL^uih(^iJpfBtrp 
uiTpQmio^iLiLD ^thiLUU^eo ^rr^esTLb/rASijui - sreurnS ^p 
ii(^eu^p^fifre8Tinfrseijih - ^ikSevEr^ru^^ufris^^io effjraju 
uiruiu&fr - jifenCb - gjeJr^m - g)«^L;0Lj(5LD/r.^«@ utrtf. 
QeuiLemL^ ^Q^fsiretr ^^m^jrGiS\^frSajir-gi ^ib^^^puiLD eSq^fi 
Qajirij ^iresfiLir^^ ^qf^Q&iiiseniBiriuam&sr eBiLL^^dfTLDLD - «^ 
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V, — On the Inscription near the Vardhasvdmt 
Temple, at Mdmallaipuram or the Seven Pagodas^ 
with a transcript and translation. [By Sir Walter 
Elliot, k.c.s.l] 

[From the Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XHI. 1844.] 

THE above-mentioned inscription is cut in a niche, 
on the face of the rock against which the 
modem pagoda is built. The eastern side of the 
building abuts on the niche, about one-fourth of 
which is in consequence covered by the wall, and a 
considerable portion of the writing is thereby hidden 
from view. The circumstances under which the 
transcript was made, will be found in the Proceed- 
ipgs of the Committee of the Literary Society of 
the 6th July 1 844, at the end of this No. [31]. Three 
copies of the inscription were made by three dif- 
ferent parties, which were collated by Ta/idavaraya 
Mudaliydr, the learned Principal Sadr Amln of 
Chingleput, who also supplied a Telugu paraphrase 
of the whole, by the aid of which the present 
translation Ims been prepared. 

Svasti 8tI ! 
In the ^h indA of Koppara-kesari-varma, also called Ucfeiyfir 8r\ 
B&jendra Devar« who baving token the whole Ira^^ppAcZi seven 

lakhs and a half, having intimidated Ahava-Malla in battle amid the 
pitfal (koppam) of his army, seized upon his elephants and horses* 
ftnd performed lustrations of victory, when he deigned to sit upon his 
l*brone;^the citizens of Jananilthapnra which is MUmflUapnra tb# 
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chief city of AmAmid in Amiirko^^a in the prosperons CholamancZa' 
lam, (S^rama^eJalam) and we the inhabitants of F^riZam, do record 
that the eastern boundary of the land which we have granted for 

AZv&r (Arvar)* in the temple of Parame^vara Mahavardha Yishnu 
in our village, inclusive of the land formerly held free of tax, as 
BevadS/nam, lies west of Sikuitich^ri— its southern boundary is the 
north side of Vayalur&n kawn&r nilam, belonging to Mah&vishnu in 
this village, — its western boundary is the vast (shore of the) back- 
water (or creek) — and its northern boundary (reaches to the) 
south side of the temple of Mfimallai Perum&Z and to the fresh 
water well on the south-east of the K6n6ri — we have granted to the 
Pevar as DevadS^am, free of tax, all the lands within these four 
limits, over which the guana has run and the tortoise has crawledi 
inclusive of ntr nilams and punjey nilams, setting apart four tadisrf of 
land with trees And arable fields within this tract, for the expenses 
of meat-offerings {hali) to the deity, and determining that from the 
produce of the remaining n^ nilaim, one padakkuX and four «<irw§ of 
paddy, which at the rate of tworfifths are (or yield) one huJivmi^ of 
jrice, Qh|ill be set ap9<rt for the offerings of food to the Devar for the 
two sandhis or stated periods of ^yorship at four n&ria of rice for a 
acmdhi— And also one huBuni of paddy for two sandhie at four nAris 
for a eandU—fov two sorts of hoBis (or meats) for each sa^ndhi, two 
land p> l\alf 8evid(i8\\ of ghee, one uri^- of curds, adaikJcdAfa consisting of 
twQ arecflr nuts ^d eight beetle te^ve^ for a sq/ndhi, in all three huRunia 

* This Alvftr is stiU worshipped by the V^ahnava sect under the name 
of BhtM^, in the following invocation : 

" I ^doTe BhMa who from a portion of Vishnu's Club, was bom in a blue 
lotus at Mallapnrt on the sea^shore, under the sign of the Balance in the 
xjonstellation of the Dolphin." 

[t Lit, "rods." 1 square rod = 1 Icuri, — See note * p. 123, swpra.'] 

X Two ma/rcah, [ma/rakMl.'] 

§ A padi or measure, [= in different localities, from 50 to upwards of 100 
Aubio inches, the present standard Govepniaent measn^,] the [fourth, fifth^ 
isizth or] eighth part of a maroah 

^ A warcal, 

\\ 4 sevida is the laoth part qf a l?fltd< w 9a«M9i^* 

#t Half jaodi' or ipjieaaure. 

f tt TS^TT^if^rera^ H7f qrttw^nf%^: i 
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and foar ndris of paddy for two sandhis should be paid, and that the 
people who cultivate the lands, and the people in the MadaviZAgam* 
of this Devar shall not be subjected to the payment of any tax. — I 
wrote at the desire of the citizens of Mdmallapura or Janan&thapura 
and the people of P6riZam»— signed : TiruverichilucZaiyir Tondaa 

AdskYal&D. — Karnattfin of this village ; this is my writing. 

This is OZinagan Madaiy&n Aragiya Chola the Amiir-n&^to Miiv^n- 

dav6Z4n*s writing. 
This is OZin&gan Chandra^ekara's signature. 
This is OZinagan N&r&yana's signature. 
This is EaZatturd,n Siitti Araisan's signature. 
This is Konandai Sir&Zan fife^'s signature. 
This is IneJipuravan Sahgan&gan's signature. 
This is Mappiidi N&r&yanan M^akkali's signature. 

This is MUppiidi Ammddi Ar&va Murti's signature- 

This is TJchdnkimvan Mugalin&gan's signature. 

This is Vandftranchferi Udaiy&n Arayan Pichan's signature. 

The person who molests this charity will incur the sins of having 
committed capital crimes on the banks of the Ganges and at Kumari« 

Svasti fifril 

In the 9th kndxi of Koppara-kesari-varmar (or) TJdaAySir Sri Rftjen- 
dra Devar when, having taken Ira^aip^i of the whole seven lakhs 

and a half, having intimidated Ahava Malla midst the pitfal of his 
troops, having seized upon his elephants and horses, and having per- 
formed lustrations of victory,— he deigned to sit on his mighty 
throne; we the inhabitants of Tiruverichi, the Devctddmun and 

Bralimadeyam (village) in Axxmm&d of Amiirko^ in the prosperous 
Cholamanr(2alam, do write — that the eastern boundary of the lands 

A 

which we are to grant as Devaddnam free of rent, for the Alv&r in . 
the temple of Sri Paramesvara MahdvarS.ha Vishnu, in M&malla- 
puram or Janan^thapura the chief city of this "N^ lies west of Kom- 
ma<2ikundil in the road to the tank Yamiakkan^ri — the southern 
boundary (oif it) is the north of PaZZacheauvu or the land called 
KaZatturan paramana mugaH — ^the western boundary (of it) is east of 
the field (called) Sattur&n Chandra ^S^ekara kirama vittan — and the 
northern boundary (of it) south to the field (called) Kariyan semme 
me^^an kunavan. We have grantied for this Devar, the three hundred 
kuris of the land (named) Efiamennu within this boundary as 
Devaddnam free of rent, together with the water to irrigate this land 
from the tank Yarmakkan^ri and also the water channel. — We are to 
free the jcultivators of this land from the payment of the principal 

« Thfi establishment or inmates of the temple. 
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(pei'uvari or ayin) and sundry (silavari or additional) taxes — and 
also from forced labour, (veiti) and the carrying of burdens and 
pounding of grain for the food of persons of all descriptions. Thus 
having agreed, we have granted (this) as DevadAnam free of rent. 

A 

I, BhSradvaji Ac^avaldn, a Siva, Brahman of KaBpakkam in this 
Nfii, wrote this at the request of the inhabitants of Tiruverichi. 
This is my writing. 

This is the writing of Pad^akkiram vittan. 

This is the writing of Devagawata pa^fein of this hshetram. 

This : Satandai mallan sanagan. 

* * * * (effaced.) 

* * * # OZinftgan Narayanan. 
This is my writing, # # # * 
This * * * * of this hshetram. 

***** PaWan. 
I know, this is the writing of Arumbakiran Kari Iraman, MiivSn- 

dav^Z&n of AmArn^i in the prosperous Cholamaw(2alam. 

A 

This is the writing of Tonda, AiavalAn the Karwattdn of this village, io 

A 

In this kndxi, OZinagan M&daiy&n, MftvSndaveZan of Amiirn&(i, 
granted J90 goats, for a lamp to be kept always burning. 
Kamak6i2an selavan, &c. 

The remainder is defaced. 
Two grants to the same temple are here recorded, 
both made in the same year but by different parties. 
The opening sentence of both is word for word the 
same, and constitutes the most important portion of 
the deeds ; possessing a double value both as afford- 
ing the means of ascertaining the exact date of the 
Tamil inscriptions at M^'mallaipuram, and as a 
historical record confirming in a remarkable manner, 
a fact of some importance ascertained from totally 
distinct sources. In a paper on the ChaZukya 
Princes of Kalyan in the Dakhan published in the 
IVth Vol. of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and republished in Vol. VII. p. 193 of this 
Journal, it is stated on the authority of an in- 
scription at Anigiri in the Dh4rw4r district, that 

A 

Somesvara Deva ChaZukya I., surnamed Ahava 
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Malla had been invaded by theCholaRftj^lwhohad 
ravaged the southern provinces of Kuntala-desa, and 
destroyed the city of Pulikara-nagara, the moderri 
Lakshme^ar near Savantir. The ChaZukya in-, 

Bcription asserts that Ahava Malla defeated and slew 
the invader, and there is no doubt the invasion was 
ultimately repelled. But enough is admitted to 
show that it had been in the first instance eminently 
successful. The present inscription evidently refers 
to the same fact, and there is no doubt that Vlra 
R&jendra Chola, sumamed Koppara-Kesari-Varma is 
the Chola R4jgL above referred to. This is further 
confirmed by other inscriptions of this same prince, 
^ on the magnificent temple at Gangondaram, on the 
north bank of the Cavery, of which he appears to 
have been the founder- . One of these, in the 5th 
year of his reign, runs thus, "Ko-VirAja-Kesari 
Varma named RlLjendra Deva, wielding the sceptre 
with valour for a companion and munificence for an 
ornament, freeing himself from the blackest sins^ 

taving intimidated Ahava Malla of Kudala San- 
gama, having vanquished the Vikkilan and Singalan,* 
and taken their queens with their efieCts and car- 
riages, and having a second time terrified Ahava 
Malla in battle ; having also recovered YengmidM 
and fulfilled the vows of his' elder brothers, &c.'' 
In a subsequent grant in the same temple he is 
described as "having perpetuated his fame in the 
northern country which he conquered, &c." 

The kingdom of Kaly^n had not long before been 
rescued from foreign enemies by the great grand- 

* l^he Singalan muBt refer to tbe King of Ceylon* 
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father of Somesvara Deva I.> and may not have been 
yet fully re-established, thereby inviting the attacks 
of its southern neighbours, who were then in the 
height of their power; The inscriptions of the 
father of Somesvara Deva I* named Jayasiniha, 
show that he also was at war with the Cholas, but 
their differences must have ceased with the contest 
recorded in the present inscription, for the youngest 
son of Some^vara Deva, — Vikramaditya II. was the 
most powerful sovereign, not only of his race but of 
his time, and ruled over an enlarged and extensive 
kingdom for 52 years, in the numerous extant in-* 
scriptions of which, no mention occurs of a Chola 
war. On the other hand, the Cholas had attained 
their greatest prosperity at the period of the inscrip- 
tion, in the time of Vlra R^jendra Chola, whose 
father Raja R4ja Narendra, acquired possession of 
the whole of Teling&na, by intermarriage with the 
eastern branch of the ChaZukya family, sovereigns 
of Vegide^am, and left to his son a kingdom, ex- 
tending along the coast from the mouth of the 
God&varl to R&me^varam^ and inland probably over 
the greatest part of the southern provinces of this 
Presidency. 

The next point is to identify the era of Vlra 
R&jendra Chola with that of Somesvara Deva I, 

A 

sumamed Ahava Malla. The latter has been ascer- 
tained with tolerable precision in the paper above 
referred to, and is shown from a comparison of several 
inscriptions, to be from about S. S. 962 to 991.* 
By a valuable inscription recently procured, I find 



* Madias Journal, Vol. VII., p. 196, 

18 
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that Kajendra Chola succeeded his father B&jaB&fa 
Chola in S. S. 986, and the same authority show» 
that he still continued reigning in S. S. 1001. It is 
clear therefore that he was not killed in the action 
with Some^vara Deva. But besides that the meta- 
phorical language of the inscription does not im- 
peratively require such a rendering, it is very possi« 
ble that Kajendra Chola may not have commanded 
in person, but may have intrusted the expedition to 
one of his generals who, as shewn by numerous in- 
scriptions of that age, were in the habit of assum- 
ing the family name of the sovereigns under whom; 
they served. The date of the inscription, the 9th 
of his reign, would therefore be S. S. 995 or A. D. 
1073v Th^ battle of Lakshmesvar must have occur- 
red very shortly . after his accession, for the Gan- 
gondaram inscription already quoted is dated in the 
5^th of his reign. The synchronism therefore of the 
three records is perfect. 

The last abject of inquiry is the identity of the 
places referred to as the scene of the war. The term 
Ira^^aippskli used in both the Chola grants, does 
hot occur in any of the Dakhan inscriptions that I 
recollect. It may, however, have been the familiar 
term for Kuntala-desa in the south. Instances of 
such diversity of nomenclature are not uncommon. 
In the Dakhan, at this day the Tamil country and 
people are invariably called Konga-des and Kongas, 
At Malacca and by the Malays generally, the people 
of Southern India pass under the name of Klings> 
from the ancient Kalihga, Now we know that a 
powerful race, the Ratta Kula, originally overcome 
by the ChaZukyas and held in subjection for several 
centuries, again obtained the ascendaney about the 
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Sth century, and were finally subdued by Tailapa 

A 

Deva ChaZukya, the great grandfather of Ahava 
Malla in S. S. 895 or A. D. 973- Among the titleiS 

A 

of Ahava Malla himself, wo find an iiudication of 
• the more recent independence of the Rattas. In aa 
inscription at Nilgund in the Dambal Taluk of the 
Dh£lrw&r district, he is doscribed as "possessing 
the lofty golden parasol and the whole territory that 
had belonged to the Rattakula -chief, ^rl Vlra 
Martawc^a." A distinguished family of this Ratta- 
Tiula, likewise flourished at Parsghur and Samdatty 
in the Dharwar district under the Chaiukya dynasty, 
and a considerable town yet exists under the name 
of Rattehalli on the Wardah, about 30 or 40 miles 
south of Lakshmesvar. 

In the Gangondaram inscription, the ChaZukya 

prince is designated as Ahava Malla of the Kadal 
.Sangama. This is the name of the junction of the 
Tungdwith the Bhadr4 river near Huli Honore, 
where is situated the Ma^ham of a celebrated Guru 
X)f the Smarta sect, usually called the Kudalgi 
Svaml.* , 

There is good reason to believo, therefore, that 
'^ Iraf ^aipplkii" was the name applied by the Ta^ 
Ddilians to the southom province, at least of the 
ChaZukya .empire, and even^ to suppose that it was 
used to signify the whole kingdom. This opinion is 
strengthened by tho use of the expression "the 
whole 7^ lakhs^" In the same inscription thatgivee 



* There are two Ma/hams of the Sankara Bh&ratt or Smfirta sect 
in this neighbourhood— i^riBgeri and Kudalgi, besides another at 
i5anke«var, near Kolap^r. 
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the history of the union of the eastern ChaZukya 
and Chola fistmilies^ it is stated that the first founder 
of the former race, descended from the rulers of 
AyodhyH, " having concjuered Kadamba Ganga and 
other earthly rulers, reigned over the southern 
country of 7^ lakhs from NarmadH, to Setu^' and 
elsewhere, similar references are made to the 7^ 
lakhs dominion of the Kaly&n kingdona, Thig 
evidently refers to the kingdom of Kuntala-de^a 
only, of which Kalyan was the capital ; for that of 
Kalinga or Vegidesam* was the subsequent acquisi«- 
tion of a collateral branch. What the number 7^ 
lakhs refers to is not clear. In all the inscriptions 
of that era, territorial divisions are designated by a 
number unaccompanied by any explanation of the 
objects to which it refers. Thus the Kadamba family 
which became a feudatory to the Kalyan ChaZukyas, 
are always described as lords of the Banawassi 
12,000. It may refer to the number of villages or 
townships, to their revenue, or to the quota of troops 
the chief was bound to bring into the field. 

The inferences bearing on the local history of the 
Seven Pagodas to be drawn from the preceding in^ 
Bcription are the following. The era of the oldest 
Tamil inscription is clearly fixed at the latter part of 
the 11th century, and that previously assigned to 
the rock sdsanam of /Sl&Zuvan Kuppam is confirmed. 
For Vlra Chola Deva surnamed Tribhuvana Malla 
is shown by the same inscription as that which gives 
the date of Vlra Kajendra Chola, to have been the 
second son of that prince, and to have been 

* For ^ notice of Vegide«ai» or Vewgi^e^am, see ^ourn^J Vol. jtt, 
p. 304. 
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nominated by him viceroy of Telingana in S. S. 
1001, (A. D. 1079) which would place the execution 
of the rock inscription stated to have been cut in his 
36th year, in the beginning of the 12th century or 
S. S. 1 03 7, corresponding with A. D. 1 1 15. Further, 
it is evident from the facts of the grant to AZv&r, 
in the temple of Parame^ara Mah&-var4ba Vishnu, 
and the subsequent mention of the temple of Mac» 
mallai PerumS,?, that the more modern creed of the 
Vaishngiva sect had been established, and that of the 
Saiva subverted. Lastly, the place appears to have 
borne the name of Jananathapuram in addition to 
that of M^maljaipuram, which it is remarkable is 
invariably here written M&mallapuram. [m/rmeua^L/iras. j 
In the Appendix to Mr. Ellis' treatise on Mir&sjt 
rights, a copy and translation of the Sa^uvan Kuppam 
inscription will be found, which, had it been known 
at the time, would have rendered the publication of 
that given in a former part of this volume (p, 47)^' 
unnecessary. The two documents agree pretty 
nearly, but Mr. Ellis seems to have had a less accu- 
rate transcript, than the one prepared for me, which 
was obtained from two copies made by different in- 
dividuals acquainted with the ancient character, and 
these were carefully collated by Tawdavarilya 
Mudaliy&r. Mr. Ellis h^s also inserted at the same 
place a version of the few initial half-Jines of th^ 
Var4hasvamJ inscription, but these were evidently 
too imperfect to give the true sense. He, how- 
ever, agrees in referring the local chiefs antecedent 
to the Cholas to the KuRumbar race, though h,e 



[* p. 121, sufra.'] 
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errs in supposing (Ahava) Malla to have been one 
of them. 

The Seven Pagodas have received a greater degree 
of attention from their vicinity to Madras, than they 
otherwise would have obtained.* The repeated 
potice that has in consequence been bestowed on 
them, has thus brought together almost everything 
of interest connected with them, and the curious 
visitor is thus furnished with data, from which to 
form his own opinion of their age, origin, and 
object. 



* Heyne's Tracts XXL p. 333. 



sffjeuSojsjDrreiVf^j^^ effp/6lQ^i¥<3f(r^<siflaj Qsiruur Os&oifieair 
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^eiffS^0fi€S!S6lDifijSfi6a9r€Sl^irsSGfSrpjpiS(j^LDQ/Sp(^Ui^'SB^!U 

e^etr&flL^Q e-®a)GLj/rz^ M^smubjseuifiiBO/seusinsuuL^L^ fSe^ 
(Lpu^^&fipaSlifi^S ^(5fSe6L8fiOjSQa/rs(^ Q^seu^stris ^es)pu9 
eQiuirsGkjLD ^iBfSeO^^GtrtXiiruiLfeo (Xpefr&FlL^L^ssaw^^^^i^mfr 
jjyLo ^ueQuL^if.ujiraeiJLnf§<3s3i86Sfp fStrSeo^^uQufT^iEf 

/sir^L^tutrsewfB^uSirsssrQ^affiQ (^jpissifi6S(^ 83(S5©/r6B3r/— /r« 

€m®LDQi6ajaj(y\^^(T^Q^eQt^&»iru^L£i/sa9/rQp^u^ffliLILn^€S)L^ 
ss/raj(ifi^'Q6ujpiiEJSfru9a'6iaT(£lLD ^SsoojQp^ (orL^Qs^LDQiBe^ 

^(T^uuirssifru^Ln<oruOu(TuuL^L^^et!ipiLiLLSfri^L^uQu(nfQ^T 
LLiraeijLti ^uuifl^ ^esis^m^ Q^eu^iris ^esipuSeSajirasQair 
(S^Q^irub. inrrLLeOLfffLnireifr ^isisiT^Lfir^^ isair^Q^frQpLn^ 
Ouiflsrr&nLDQajtTQpLD ^ekfira&rO^rreoso <sr(Lp^Qesr€sr. ^a/ 

BjeoirQesrear ^emeuOajsmQesTQ^^^. ^^siea e^eifiiBTsesrubtr 
y^ isiririnu6ifsrei/r, mrr^aseSlOfUQ^^jp, ^j^tnekt miruu^ ^ui 
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^^kS S>^L^^i—uu/rtf. OajifisifiiruSeossQpaaQaireatQ 
OurfippiB ^eiws0^ituuirfi^irsjD€ULb€OeoSaa uj^^tQs/Beif 

(^ir(SU^^suutren)iBfi^<sffp/6lQ^(S^(j^eSiuQairuuir(imen)Seulruina- 

§jeifipii3ieSi(uiTa fftiaa^ifi^ is/r/BsetrQsvQmQp S€0/g^S(^ 
8ffiiJ/rpQm€o3s6 eusssrsatssQesFifl^ ifi(3i^(riiit£^i^a^€mu^^s 
QROuipcmLb Q^&itutrpQseo8so sstrfi^ifiiteit uainGffQpseS 
/Seounrsaar uetrefr£FQ3^j)i^^(^euu,&^LbQLLeduirpQS€C^^irfl 

Q^jSQfip(SjLti ^(BisirpQuQireoSso iLetr^LLi^QekjL^uL^L. crp 
Qiii€srjgii^Q4Fjpi^(^ifiLQ(^^s(^9ifipek^ s^&refri^iBdSQpesr^i^ 
jpi^l^iLfLB^€npuSifi'f& QisiSeOQpui ^isSeo^s^s^sj eue» 

GjSGUjSfrm g)69>pu9€QsirasQafr®^QjStrLJb §)esre8fleOQfi(wia(^ 

QpL^€a>L^ajfr^Ui m^Q^irpjpim sfL.pjpiQiBecs^LD tL.etr&flL^Qds 
Si^Q^ireatjiHu^ sitL^L^S6Su.QeuirLLei>e!>nrGjSirL£i/rsekjLb^ ^uu 
iB»^sn^is^Ofi^jSinBS)&Dp^tfi^SsQairQjsQfl/rui.^(fffQeu 
j^^&QedirLLeutrSeirQeusssru^isrQfi^iQesresr ^fsisiri—Qsaspuir^ 
ajS^ ir6l^&iJr(TSiS)€S9r€sr s^niT^.n^ ^L^€uei>irQesresr ^a»ea 

UijSQ€U€sr eftis^^m€8f istra-irajeasr Qesresr Qemeu eresrOesfQ^ 
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esr^iTi^ ^/TtrunBirGfr ssaJiaOaireiarL^ O^trifi^^ififnsirLJSi g^ 
gjeum^T ^eStsirsei/r infreia^aj/iesr ^^trisiru^Q QpOeum^Oeu 
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VI. — Notes on the Rmns at MaMbalipuram on tte 
Coromandel Coasts By C^ Gxjbbins, Esq., B. C. S. 

[From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXII. 1853.] 

THE temples of Mah^balipAr or M^t^alipurami 
are situated m Lat. 12° 36' 57" North, and 
Long. 80^ 14' 1'^ East; nearly thirty-five miles soutfif 
of Madras, and about five florth of the little town of 
Sadras. 

They are bmlt and e:^cavated from a low rocky 
ridge that, rising isolated from the plaiil, runs slant- 
ing towards the shore for abotit a mile atid a half 
The highest part, towards the north, is little more 
than 120 feet in elevation ; and perhaps* a mile from 
the sea,, into which the southern extremity rtms. It 
appears to have some stoall spurs, whkh inay be 
seen cropping out at various points on the beach. 

It is chiefly* of a binary granite, that conveys to 
a; casual observer the idea of having been recently 
half- wetted by a driving pelt of rain ; and although 
extremely hard, splits readily into masses of various' 
but considerable size. I saw a block from forty to 
fifty feet in lengthy and twenty -five to thirty feet in 
width, that had been divided with an apparently f 
plane surface by a single blast of gunpowder. The 
iewers of the caves, however, do not seem to have 

• As far as I could percerVe^ it Was entirely so : Imt I had not leisure 
for an examination sufficiently minute to authorize my speaking 
positively, 

t I say " apparently" because, with reference to the known con-^ 
choidal fraetixre of the rock, it is probable that when closely examined 
the surface would be found somewhat curved. 
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anjoyed the assistanee of this powerful agent: iheir 
method was to trace out on the surface of tbie rock 
the line ia which they reijuired a separation, along 
which small holes were made with the .cMsel and 
wedges introduced with sufficient force to compel 
-cleavage. It would, howevevy be difficult at the 
present day to determine whether these wedges 
were of wood, well dried before insertion^ and sub- 
jsequently swelled by the application of water ; or of 
tnetal driven in by repeated blows, as appiaws to 
liave been the custom in anci^at Egypt* 

[* " A series of bare granite rocks, naturally of fantastic contour, 
oearly a mile long and 120 feet high, has afforded the Hindu artist 
,-ample scope for the exercise of his chisel, which must have beeii 
wrought of the finest tempered steel, for which India, since the dawn 
of history, has been justly celebrated. The * bronze tools of the 
Egyptians might answer well enough in the limestone quarries 
around old Cairo, in workiog ttie blooka which eonstitute the greab 
ibulk of the pyramid, but would be of little avail in the ^^uar^ies of 
.Syene — a type of whose granite we find in the redder felspar. 
Quarternaiy granites compose the great monolithic iJa^Acw of the Seven 
Pagodas — a mixtune^ red jind white felspar, white quartz, dark mica, 
and hornblende. It is more than prc)fbat)le that Indian «tee^ found its 
way into Egypt during the early traffic that is known to have sub- 
sisted between India, Judasa, Yemen, and Egypt. It ia absurd to 
43uppose, that the sharply -vcui and deeply ^engraven hieroglyphics which 
<Jover the granite obelisks of Egypt, were done with chisels of bronze, 
even armed with corundum dust. Quintus Curtius informs us, that 
Porus presented Alexander with a quantity of steel as one of the 
most acceptable and valuable gifts India could offer. The granite 
blocks here, as elsewhere in India, are subject to spontaneous 
4Joncentric exfoliation and splitting. The globular mass, apparently 
about sixty feet in circumference, which we see nicely poised on a 
convex mass of granite — the pat of butter petrified fey the god of 
milkmaids, Krishna — is ascrihable to the fir^t process ; and the rents 
in the sculptured rocks-— one of which cleaving the monolith pagodas, 
was ascribed by Mr. Chambers to a violent .earthquakef— have doubt- 
less been caused by the latter process of spontaneous splitting." — 
Newbold's " Notes on the Coast of Coromandel, from the Pennir to 
Pondicherry,** in Journal, Asiat. Socy. of Bengal, Vol, xv, p. 210,] 
[f p. 10, supi'a,^ 
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The rock yields to the weather by conchoidal 
peelings, which gives to the group the general 
appearance of a mass of gigantic boulders, ox a 
cpnfused assemblage of ruined domes. Considering 
its hardness, it seems to be peculiarly affected by 
the sea air. This was remarked by Mr. Chambers 
in 1772 and 1776. " All these figures are doubtless 
much less distinct than they were at first ; for on 
comparing these and the rest of the sculptures that 
are exposed to the sea air, with others at the same 
place whose situation has afforded them protection 
from it, the difference is striking ; the former being 
every where much defaced, while the others are 
fresh as recently finished f^ and it is necessary 
to bear in mind this characteristic when discussing 
the antiquity, either positive or comparative, of any 
portion of these edifices. 

The greater part of these temples are excava- 
tions after the fashion of EUora and Elephanta; 
superior in taste and symmetry, though far inferior 
in dimensions to the first-uanieci.t The most per- 
fect and beautiful is in a narrow ravine, towards 
the northern part of the range, and facing to the 
West ; whereby it has been well protected from the 
effects of the sea air. Although small in its dimen- 
sions, it is remarkable for its artistic merit : the 
columns in particular are slender and most graceful ; 
the pedestals couchant tigers facing outwards ; the 
(Capitals elegant and well proportioned, though 
fashioned in a style unknown among the orders of 
Grecian architecture. Mr. Chambers remarks on 

[*P. 4f., fiwpra.] 
ft 3ee note * p. 37, and p. 45, supra-'] 
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its sculpture that *' the figures of idols in high relief 
upon its walls are very well finished, and perfectly- 
fresh."* Another appears to have been dedicated to 
/Siva, who is represented, in the middle compart- 
ment, of large stature and with four arms. A small 
figure of Brahmft is on-his right ; iSiva with his con- 
sort P4rvati on the left ; and his left foot rests on a 
bull couchant. At one end of the temple is a gigan- 
tic figure of Vishnu sleeping on a Co,bra da capello, 
with several heads so disposed as to form a canopy- 
above the god. At the opposite end appears /SivAnl, 
in the character of Dnrgk, with eight arms, mount- 
ed on a lion ; oppased to her is a gigantic figure 
with a human body and buffalo's head,t much resem- 
bling that which is elsewhere called the Yamaraja ; 
between them is a human figure suspended head 
downwards, apparently the object of their dispute : 
and the monster brandishes a club, while the goddess 
is armed with various weapons and accompanied by 
some dwarf attendants. 

Mr. Goldingham remarks, " The figure and action 
of the goddess are executed in a masterly and 
spirited style :''J and Lieutenant Newbold observes 
that " the best executed figure of the king of the 
beasts is that on which the goddess Durgli is seen 
mounted, in the sculptured cave near the summit af 
the hiU.l 

[* P. 6, supra,"] 

[f Mahish&snra.— Cp. Babington, p. 49, and Braddock, pp. 99 ff., 
0upra.] 

[J P. 33, supra,'] 

[§ This passage occurs in a description of the Seven Pagodas 
quoted, (without Author's name,) at pp. 253 ff. of Pharoah's Gazeteep 
pf Southern India, I hq-ve not access to the original paper. — Bp] 
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Not far off, a large polished slab about ten feet m 
length, with the figur^e of a eouchaut lion at the 
wuthern end, is showo.xts the bed of the Dharma* 
rAja : which may probably be understood as the 
'^Lit de justice," or throne, wheace som^ pri»ce of 
that name was wont to dispeafie justice to his 
people. 

Of the other caves some were considerably larger, 
jand had more the appearance of beiug dedicated to 
yishiiuc all facing the East. But the striking 
point in which the whole series resembles that of 
Ellora is their unfinished state. Mr. James Fer- 
gusson remarks of them in a paper read to the 
JR. A. Society iii 1843 :— 

^'One of the most singular chara<cteristics of this 
series of caves is that they are all of one age, and 
probably the work of one prince, who has carried 
on the works simultaneously, but from some caus<8 
or other has been unable to complete even one of 
them ; had one been finished, or had there been 
^ny gradation of style or workmanship, some chro- 
biological arrangement might easily hjave been 
graced ; but nothing of the sort exists."^^ 

Another still more remarkable point of similarity 
is the repetition of the sculptured group, represent- 
ing a skeleton figure in a suppliant attitude before 
a personage appearing to possess authority. Mr^ 
Croldingham describes the group at MahabalipAr 
.as follows : 

'^Near this structure, the surface of the rock, 
nbout ninety feet in extent, and thirty in height, is 
covered with figures in bas-relief A gigantic figure 

[* Journal R. A. S., Vol. yiii, p. 87.] 
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of the god Knslma is the most conspicuous; with 
Arjuna his favourite, in the Hindu attitude of 
prayer ; but so void of fteshy as to present more 
the appearance of a skeleton than the representation 
of a living person. Below is a venerable figure, said 
to be the father of Arjuna;* both figures proving 
the sculptor possessed no inconsiderable skill/^t 

It doe^ not appear whether Mr. Goldingham had 
any authority for this interpretation, beyond that 
of the attendant Brahmins, who ate always ready to * 
affi:^ the names of some Hindu god or hero to 
every ancient sculpture ; but I could not perceive 
in the standing figure the* usual attributes of 
Ensh^ia; neither can I recal any tale or legend 
that represents Arjuna and his father Pawc^u as 
suppliants to that divinity, in a state of starvation^ 

When I visited the caves of EUora in 1841, Lieut. 
Howarth, then engaged in making drawings of the 
bas-reliefsf, infofUned me that the group was generally 
considered to pourtray a miser holding a bag of 
money, while bis wife and son, reduced to skeletons, 
are vainly supplicating for food ; but on minute 
inspection I was not satisfied with this interpreta- 
tion, and find my notes on the subject as follows* 

What is assimied to be a purse tied round the 
Waist of the miser has not the appearance of a sack 
containing money J but might rather represent a 
girdle, drawn tight round the body to ease the 
sensation of hunger, as is the custom with most 
semi-civilized nations : neither can it be a bag of 
eoins that he holds in his hand, because the thick 

[* See aete "^-p. 31| and note || p. 88, supra,'] 
[f P. 30 f., 8v/pra.'] 
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part is above the hand and terminates in a poimt at 
top ; but it might be an instrument for cutting the 
rock, which he is holding out to the half-starved 
figures at his feet. The little fat cherub may as well 
be supposed to be bringing him a bag of treasure^ 
as to be taking it away ; and then the entire group 
may be imagined to pourtray the cause and mode of 
construction of these caves, as a work undertaken 
by some prince or wealthy chief during a time of 
famine to relieve the wants of his starving people. 
Admitting this supposition, we shall have no difficulty 
in accojinting for a continuation of the bas-relief 
which appears appended, not only to this group but 
also to a similar one in less perfect preservation in 
another cave : and we shall recognize Gane^a, at 
the head of a row of females, each carrying a child 
in her arms as exhibiting the eventual results of 
the judicious disbursement. 

This interpretation is merely a conjecture, but it 
seems to derive great support from the existence of 
the same group on the rocks of Mah4balipuram.* 
We can hardly imagine sculptors at such very. 
diflFerent parts of India happening to invent pre- 
cisely the same story : though it might easily occur 
that both had to relate to posterity the same events. 
It is no very great stretch of credulity to suppose 
that in both places the works were undertaken by 
some prince to employ his famishing subjects during 
a time of great scarcity, and to furnish them with 
food without supporting them in slothful idleness* 
This is exactly what was done by Sir Charles Met- 

[* The identity of the scenes represented in the sculptures at the 
two places is not apparent.3 
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calfe in our Upper Provinces during the famine of 
1837-8, and it does not seem impossible that similar 
events might suggest similar remedies, to beneficent 
and intelligent minds, even at an interval of many 
centuries. Nor are we without sonie indications 
that such actually has been the case : for Mr. Taylor, 
quoting from the Mackenzie papers, says : 

" In the Kali-yuga, Singhama N4yad!u the Ze- 
mindar of the Vellugodvaru race, seems to have 
ruled here. In that time, during a famine, many 
artificers resorted hither, and wrought on the moun- 
tain a variety of works, during two or three years."* 

This theory will explain how in both cases, (EUora 
and Mah^balipuram,) a number of works were com- 
menced simultaneously, in order to employ at once a 
large number of workmen : and how they came to 
be left imfinished ; the people naturally returning to 
their ordinary occupations, when the pressure of 
famine was removed. 

I must not omit to mention another tradition 
which attributes the construction of these works to 
a body of northern artificers, who fled from the 
tyranny of their own or some conquering prince, and 
were suddenly recalled to their homes, by proffered 
favours and concessions on his part ; nor the con- 
jecture of Mr. James Fergusson, who, discrediting 
this story, accepts Singhama Nayadu as the prince 



[♦Madras Journal, Vol. viiii p. 65. Cp. note c, p. 115, swpra. — 
" About 500 years ago a Poligar of the name of Balicota Sim* 
comnaidu lived here, and began to build a little fort on the top of 
the rock, some ruins of which still remain, as bricks, Ac. It is also 
said that Krishnarailu, who lived about 250 years ago, employed 
some workmen, who had been driven from the north into the 
Camatic in search of bread."— Heyne's Trac|is on India. London, 
1814, p, 3350 

30 
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to whom the excavations are dtte : and tracing him 
to his death in battle, while besieging the fort of 
Jalli palli in the thirteenth centiny; conceives this 
event to be a more probable cause of the sisdden in- 
terruptkm of the works. " It beii^ entirely a fancy 
of his own; and neither indigenous in the country^ 
nor a part of the religion of the people, it is not 
probable that his successor would continue the 
follies of his parent."* Either of these suppositioms 
would certainly account for the non-completion of the 
works at MahabalipAr r but we should then have to 
seek out some analogous cause for the jsame circum- 
stance at EUora : and the remarkable repetition of 
the significant group of sculpture would remain 
totally unexplained. 

There are a variety of other sculptures both of 
beasts and human beings ; and often presenting a 
mixture of both. The most conspicuous is the king 
snake, with the head and body of a man, terminat- 
ing in extensive serpentine convolutions, often 
winding round other groups.t They are nearly all 
on the eastern face of the rock : and mostly -close to 
the principal eaves, which are in the northern ha^ 
of the range. In the same vicinity is a somewhat 
remarkable monolith j a mass of living rock left 
isolated, and artificially fashioned outside, as well as 
inside. It appears to be above twenty-five feet in 
height, the same in length, and about half in breadth. 
It has a long roof curved like a gotljic-pointed arch, 
and gabled at each end. 

The walls are of great thickness, so that the 
interior cell is sn^ ; it contains a lingam, and 

[* Journal B. A. S., Vol. viii. p. 89 J [f See note J p. 88, iupra.'] 
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among the sculptures on its walls, appears the figure 
of Ga»e5a in small dimensions** Its door faces the 
west : a&d close to it the Brahmans are quarrying 
the rock, to I'epair and beautify the interior of the 
brick pagoda ; the only one in which the ceremonial* 
of worship are performed at the present day. 

At the extreme south of the ridge, and separated 
from it by a small level space^ along which runs the 
lower road from Madras to Cuddalore, stand a 
group of monoliths, sevent in number, surrounded 
by a grove of cocoanut trees.J Five of them are 
pagodas; of which the most southern (measured 
by Mr. Goldingham forty feet in height) resemblea 
in general outline a Mussulman mausoleum. 
Another twenty-five feet in height, and perhaps 
fifty in length, has a long gothic roof as previously 
described, asul is ornamented on the outside : the 
other three are more Kke modern pagodas. The 
two remaining rocks are fashioned to imitate an 
elephant and a lion, in colossal proportions. All 
these monoliths, though close to the sea-beach, and 
perfectly exposed, are comparatively fresh in their 
Outline, and exhibit very little signs of corrosion. 
They are composed of this same binary granite, and 
I think we may thence conclude their comparative 
antiquity not to be very great* 

There still remain two§ temples, differing from 

[* The QvMeitk temple is mere correctly dABcribed at page 79, tupta,'] 
[f There are eight, inckiding the figure of the sacred bull (Nandi) 

almost buried in the sand.] 
X O ehe— palmjrasi mj recollection on this point is lndistinct.f| 
§ I have been told of a third farther north, but did not see it. [SeO' 

note t p« l<>fi> aupra.] 

[II They are pahnyras (BorosBos flabeUif<»mis) and somb dates (Fhctoix 

farinifera).] 
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the former in being built, instead of hewn in the 
solid rock. The first, already alluded to, stands 
near the village on the level ground not far from 
the principal caves, and is of brick, plastered and 
coloured in the modem style. It is of considerable 
size, and is still used for purposes of worship, and 
for the accommodation of Hindu travellers. The 
Brahmans enjoy some revenues attached to the 
l)uilding, and are busily engaged ornamenting and 
improving it : all which circumstances,* combined 
with its perfectly recent form and appearance, are 
conclusive in my mind against any claims to great 
antiquity that may be advanced on its behalf, t 

The last remaining is that which has attracted 
most attention from travellers : it is built of large 
masses of hewn granite, on one of the granite rocks 
already mentioned, as protruding at intervals along 
the sea shore. It is nearly opposite the highest 
part of the ridge, and has apparently been built 
en rapport with some part of the excavated hill, 
from which it is a mile distant in an easterly direc- 
tion. Its dimensions are small : speaking from 
memory, I should say, under thirty feet square : 
but its curiously ornamented conical roof rises to an 
elevation of nearly fifty feet. It is surrounded on 
three sides by a granite screen of ten or twelve feet 
high, and about five feet distant from the body of the 
temple : on the fourth side (the West,) stands a 
miniature of the temple, opening towards the West, 



* It will generally be found that religious edifices, still possessing 
endowments, belong to the later phases of Hinduism : the more 
ancient having been lost, in the variotLS political and religious contestt, 

[t It is called the Sthala«ayana8v&ml (Vishnu) temple, and is said 
%o be about 100 years old.] 
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and bearing every appearance of having originally 
been its principal* entrance. The walls and roof of 
a connecting passage still exist, but all access by 
this route is now barred by a slab of black basaltic 
rock, fixed in the eastern wall of the portico, 
opposite its entrance. A similar, rather larger 
slab occupies a corresponding place on the inner 
surface of the western wall of the temple ; and on 
both are images of S'iva, P&rvatl, and their child .t 
I was unable to discover whether the space inter- 
vening between these two slabs is vacant, or has 
been filled up with ma;Sonry : but it is my very 
strong impression, that they and their immediately 
surrounding blocks of stone are long subsequent in 
date to the rest of the building, and have been 
inserted in order to mark the ancient entry. As 
matters at present stand, it is impossible to assign 
any reason for the existence of a blind chamber, or 
other mass of building, between two temples of 
SivB, placed dos d dos : and there are only two sup- 
positions that will account for the erection of these 
two buildings, of obviously the same date, with a 
covered passage of connection. Either the smaller 
was a sanctuary, to be entered only from the larger ; 
as appears to have been the case in some of the 
Arian temples still extant in Cashmere : or e}se it 
must have been a portico, through which admission 



* As is constantly seen at present to the east of Hindu temples. 

t The centre is occupied by a large lingamj which, from its dark 
colour, I conclude to be of this basaltic rock, which must have been 
brought from a considerable distance. The chaitya8§ terminating 
the roofs of both temple and prophyllum are the same. Every 
other part is granite. 

[J See note f p. 107, atupra.'] [| See note * p. 172, iiifra,'] 
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was obtamed to the larger or real temple. The 
first hypothesis is contradicted by the existence of 
the western entry to the smaller edifice, which is 
certainly ' contemporaneous with its construction : 
and also by the fact that the stone screen, that so 
carefully encircles the larger building, ceases on 
arriving opposite the smaller. We are therefore 
thrown back upon the second ;* which is supported 
not only by these circumstances, but also by the 
extreme simplicity of the present door to the larger 
temple ; a mere plain opening in the wall. I may 
also mention that while the smaller building (and 
through it, were the passage still open, the larger 
one only) is approached from the west with ease and 
on a level ; the only access to the simple opening in 
the eastern screen now serving as an entry is over 
a low but steep and rugged rock washed by the 
breakers below. This rock has certainly the ap- 
pearance, both here and elsewhere, of having been 
partly cut into rude steps and partly perforated as 
if to receive some superstructure that has since dis- 
appeared. One solitary colupan still raises its head 
above the waves, and is commonly considered to have 
been a Stambha, to support lamps :t it should, how- 
ever, be remarked that there is no vestige of any mode 
of ascent, to place them ; neither of niches wherein 
they might be placed. The top is formed into a kind, 
of peg, as if to receive some capping stone, and I 



* The idea of the original entrance having been from the west 
will appear less strange if it be remembered that the entrance and 
|K>rtioo of the lE^ailis at Ellora aptually are from that quarter. 

[f See note fp^U, and note X P* ^1> swpra. The statement that 
it is a lamp-post (IMpastamhha) appears, from the height and shape of 
the pillar, to be correct.] 
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have myself little doubt that it is the sole relic of 
some terrace or arcade, once extending in this direc- 
tion : I also traced out faintly the platforms of two 
collateral buildings ; one on each side of that now 
standing : and among the debris of the southernmost 
I discovered several images of the kneeling bull 
generally placed opposite a lingam^ so corroded as 
to be only recognizable on careful examination. A 
similar image, in a better state of pr^ervation^ is 
to be seen within the granite screen, on one side of 
the portico ; and on the other, in a closet or small 
chamber of comparatively recent construction, is a 
large recumbent statue of Vishnu, with tiie ordi- 
nary Sfesh-nftga* below and above him. 

On the shore close by are several rudely sculp- 
tured rocks : one representing a monster with human 
arms and the head of an ox or buffalo,t commonly 
called the Yama-r&ja. They have suflfered greatly 
from the action of the sda air, as has also every part 
of the adjacent temple, except its chaityas of basalt 
In this respect there is a great difference between 
its appearance and that of the caves, or even of the 
group of monoliths placed in a situation no less ex« 
posed : and after close examination of all surround- 
ing circumstances, I am unable to resist the conclu- 
sion that this temple is by many degrees the most 
ancient of the remains at Mah^balip^r : in fact, 
that it is one of the most ancient in India. I am aware 
that Mr. James Fergusson considers '' that its age 
does not diff^a- materially from that of the rest ;"{ 
and it is with the greatest diffidence that I venture 



[• See note • p. 3S, Bupral\ [f MahisMsura.] 

\X Journal R. A. S., Vol yiii, p. 87.] 
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to express an opinion differing from that entertained 
by so competent an authority : but Mr. Fergusson 
was specially engaged in the examination of the 
rock-cut temples; remarking the similarities and 
the diflferences existing between them and similar 
works in other parts of India ; so that probably he 
had little leisure for this structure ; to which I, on 
the contrary, devoted much attention. Besides^ 
if I remember rights he decided these caves to be 
more modem than those of EUora : at the same 
time he considered the celebrated Kail4s of that 
place to have been copied from some earlier edifice 
of Southern India : and looking to the very great 
general similarity of style, 1 am certainly inclined 
to refer this shore temple of MahabalipAr to the 
age of those earlier structures ; although the precise 
model of the Kail4s may not be found here, but at 
Chellambram^^ or Tanjore. This would give a consi- 
derable difference of date ; and the supposition is 
borne out by the assurances of the Brahmans who 
attended Mr. Goldingham, that their ancient books 
^^ contained no account of any of the structures here 
described, except the stone pagodas near the sea and 
the pagodas of brick at the village."t The obvious 
error of the last statement certainly detracts from 
the value to be assigned to the former; but it 
should not be forgotten, that these brick pagodas 
were in their own possession, and in present use ; 
so that they had a motive for assigning to tliem a 
fabulous degree of antiquity : while they had no 
such, inducement for making an untrue distinction 



[* Prop. Chitambaram J [t P. 36, swj^a.'] 
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between the caves and the other remains, all equally 
abandoned and valueless to themselves. 

But whatever the age either actual or relative of 
the various temples of Mah^balipAr, it seems cer- 
tain, that at some distant period, the place was one 
of no small importance. The ground immediately 
inland from the shore temple has obviously been 
built over to a considerable extent. The extremely 
well-cemented foundations of ancient walls are now 
dug out, as required for building materials, by the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring village ; or for the 
improvement of the brick pagoda. I examined a 
large mass of concrete, with bricks on the lower 
surface, and found it extremely solid and in ex- 
cellent preservation. It consisted of sharp broken 
fragments of the granite of the place, mixed with 
unburned shells : the excellent mortar in which 
they were embedded being probably these same sea 
shells burned. The bricks were of the large size 
usual in all old Hindu structures : but not uniform 
in their shape* Those I measured varied from 
eleven to thirteen inches in length, from seven to 
seven and half in breadth, and were pretty regularly 
two inches thick ;* so well laid in the finest mortar, 

* I append a memorandum of the dimensions of old bricks I have 
collected within the limits of the Mahabharata, and an average of a 
much larger number of specimens from the neighbourhood gives 15^ 
by8fby2i. 

Faneeput Fort ..,15 inch, long, 9 inch, wide, 2^ inch, thick. 
Burnawa do. ...17 „ 9 „ 2i „ 

Hustinapoor do.*.14 „ 9 „ 2^ „ 

Average. ..15J „ 9 „ 2^ „ 

It.willbe observed that here again the most variable dimension is 
the length : and the average of these north country bricks will be 
found to be exactly of the same proptyiiions as the average of those at 

21 
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that five of them in situ barely measured eleven 
inches. Most of the houses in the village 9xe built 
of these old bricks ; but the ruins are sacconpletely 
covered with a deposit of soil, and drift sand^ that 
numerous excavations would be necessary to afford 
even the vaguest idea of their extent. It is how- 
ever certain that there must have been a wealthy, 
and therefore in all probability a numerous popu- 
lation, where dwelling-houses were built of burned 
bricks, cemented with lime mortar; and where 
masons were sufficiently acquainted with tihie mys- 
teries of their art, to use foundations of concrete,, 
formed of the most durable materials, and on the 
most approved principles. It must be remembered 
that in classical days the extremity of the peninsula 
was the entrep6t of commerce between the east 
and the west. Gibbon says, " Every year> about the 
Bummer solstice, a fleet of a himxired and twenty 
vessels sailed from Myas Hormas, a port of l^ypt 
an the Bed Sea. The coast of ftfolabar or the 
island of Ceylon was the usual term of their navi- 
gation, and it was in those markets that the mer- 
chants from the more remote parts of Aida expected 
their arrival. This fleet traversed the ocean in 
about forty days by the periodical assistance of the 
monsoons.** Whence we gather that the] European 
fleets proceeded to India with the commencement 
of the S. W. monsoon ; and remained there untili 
the beginning of the N. Easterly ; which is conso- 
nant witti all we know of the habits of the seamen 
of antiquity. But, at that time of year, the ports 

MahAbalip4r, the length 15^ and breadth 0, being pretty nearly to 
the length 12 and breadth 7i indies as the thickue»» 2| ii to tto 
thiokne68 2. 
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of the Malabar Ooast would have been extremely 
unsafe ; besides that no large city is known to have 
flourished ,at that epoch anywhere near Ceylon, 
with access from that quarter. It is therefore far 
more probable that the laden ships^ fistvoored by the 
strong southeiiy current along the Ahore, parsed hy 
the Malabar Coast, and hy the island of Ceylon^ to 
find harbour on the Coromandel Coasts €ind await the 
change that would take them on their return voyage. 
I have the authority of a commander of approved 
skill and well acquainted with these seas for saying 
that there are no physical features to prohibit the 
idea that M&valipiir may have been one of thesd 
ports. He answers my enquiries : *' There are no 
reefs off the Seven Pagodas ; and the only danger 
in the vicinity is a small reef nearly abreast of the 
Collector's house at Tripalore^ hence called the 
Tripalore reef, upon which one of the Company's: 
vessels was wrecked some fifty years ago : but so 
near shore (half mile) as not to create any alaztn at 
the present day/' when its situation is perfectly 
ascertained. He adds, that even now ships passing 
along this eoast generally make Sadras hills, to get 
into a good position for reaching more northern parts ; 
and that ''there is no reason why the anchorage 
at the Seven Pagodas should not be as safe as 
Madras roads.'" Nor are there wanting indications 
of the place having formerly possessed figa: better 
anchorage than ei&er Madras or Pondidberry could 
ever boast. Behind and south of the sculptured 
ridge for some distance inland, runs a salt-marsh, 
bearing every appearance of having once formed 
part of the estuary, which debouches about half-way 
between Sadras and the shore Pagoda. The soil is 
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not at all like once firm ground, overflowed by the 
ocean, but rather the light pulpy character of silt, 
deposited by contending currents and streams in 
some nook, where their forces neutralised one 
another : an operation well known to be proceeding 
down to the present day in every quarter of the 
globe. A corresponding action, minor in degree 
because only due to rain and atmosphere, has most 
certainly taken place on the other side of the sculp- 
tured ridge : as is shown by the five or six feet of 
alluvial soil under which the ruins of the city* are 
now buried : and we can with equal confidence 
assert, that foreigners were in the habit of visiting 
the place, a« among the coins found in the vicinity 
have been some of Rome, of China, and other dis- 
tant lands. No very great increase of depth in the 
estuary would (I believe, but I could not obtain 
accurate soundings) be necessary to admit vessels of 
the burthen then usual, and to afford them shelter 
equal to any on the coast. We have, therefore, I 
think, good reason to conclude that in the olden 
days of which so few records have reached us, when 
the Chinese, the Phoenicians and the men of Tarsis 
united, as in the present day, the extreme east and 
west in bonds of amity by the mutual interchange of 
commodities, MavalipAr or Mahabalipuram was a 
place of considerable commercial resort ; and perhaps 
one of ^the chief ports of Southern India : very 
probably the Malearpha of Ptolemy.t I am far 
from considering it equally certain that this was 
the capital city of the mythological hero Bali. We 

[* The writer here begs the question.] 

[t Heeren's theory.— See his Historical Researches, Asiatic Nations, 
Vol ii, pp. 83, 298.] 
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all know the tendency of the Brahmans to appro- 
priate to their own sect every relic of antiquity 
they found in the countries over which they extend- 
ed their influence : and beyond their own assertions 
I do not know that we have the least evidence to 
the fact. " The name still surviving" will seem to 
many a strong argument : only it will not prove a 
sound one. The name of Mahabalipuram, 'Hhe city 
of the great Bali," is only known at the present day 
to the Brahmans, and to Europeans who derived all 
their information either directly or indirectly from 
the Brahmans : and as there is no reason to believe 
that Sanscrit or Hindi was at any epoch the 
vernacular of that part of the country, we can 
hardly suppose that such a purely Sanscrit name 
ever was in common use thereabouts. Had the 
current name among the people been one that might 
possibly be considered a Tamil version of this 
significant epithet, we might certainly give some 
weight to the fact of such a name lingering about 
these remarkable antiquities : but on the contrary, 
the common names^ of MallapAr or MavalipAram 
are said to have no such meaning ;t and the simi- 
larity of sound would rather favour the idea that 
the Brahmans, finding these remains with a name 
firmly annexed, adapted both to their own purposes ; 
by fixing upon that one of their fabulous heroes, 
to whose title the foreign word could most easily 
be converted. Their own books do not fifibrd much 

[* The common name is M&valiyaram, apparently a cormption of 
Mah&balip^rain. The o\i nan^e given in the Sthalapurdvta (see 
Appendix) is Mallftpart, but it is now entirely in disuse.] 

t I cannot speak positively ^nor of my own Iqiowledge, not beipg 
^K^fi^ient of » Taix^il scholar, 
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support to their present claims. The Mahd.bharata 
describes the city as being 

^' South of the Ganges 200 Yojana«, 5 Yojanas 
westward from the Eastern sea." It must be ad^ 
mitted that we do not know the exact equivalent of 
the Indian Ydjana :t but it has generally been con- 
sidered between nine and twelve miles, either of 
which would carry us far south of Ceylon ! If 
therefore this quotation refers to any city on the 
present continent of India, we must greatly reduce 
the length of the Yojana : say to five or even four 
miles, which would about bring us to the latitude of 
M&valipuram. But we must suppose that the pro- 
portion of two hundred to five was somewhat near 
the truth : and this would oblige us to look for 
Bali's capital not on the sea shore but twenty miles 
inland, where to the best of my information no 
vestige of a city remains. If we assume the Yojana 
five miles instead of four, we shall certainly be able 
to satisfy both conditions pretty well in (Sombar 
conum, the Benares of the south, or in the ancient 
capital! of the "Pkndja, kingdom, but either explana* 
tion is equally fatal to the claims of Mavalipuram. 
It is true that it has been generally believed that 

[* See Appendix.] 

t A Pandit in this neighbourhood (Rohiicund) called it '* four kos :'* 
^hich would be from five to six English miles ; as the local kos is 
fieldom as much as 1^ mile : and from a note to Chap, sxii § of Fa Hian's 
pilgrimage it yrould seem that fiuther south the Yojaiui was only 
four miles. 

[$ Madura.] 

£§ See also Note 1, Chap. xiiL] 
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the sea had encroached on this shore, and that many 
pagodas and buildings of this ancient city had be^i 
submerged even since the English settlements took 
place ; and it may therefore be said that in all pro- 
bability the site of this city was actually twenty 
miles from the sea in the days when the Mah^bh^- 
rata was written. This idea is founded partly on 
the mariner's name of the Seven Pagodas, said to 
indicate the existence (in the early days of English 
intercourse with India) of seven Pagodas on the 
shore where now only one remains. But personal 
inspection at once shows the fallacy of this deriva- 
tion of the name : the shore temples being far too 
low to be perceived at the distance that ships usually 
pass ; more especially as they are backed by the 
cave-hewn ridge ; and it is infinitely more probable 
that Mr. Chambers was correct in referring the 
appellation to the peculiar appearance presented by 
the rounded peaks of this ridge itself, especially 
as temples were vaguely known to exist in that 
neighbourhood without their situation being very 
accurately settled. He says, "The rock, or rather 
hill of stone, on which great part of these works 
are executed, is one of the principal marks for ma^ 
riners as they approach the coast, and to them the 
place is known by the name of the Seven Pagodas ; 
possiUy because the summits of the rock have 
presented them with that idea as they passed."* 

A far stronger evidence however, in the general 
opinion, was the tradition imparted by the Brahmans, 
and perhaps other inhabitants, to the earlier Euro- 
pean visitors of the place. Mr. Chambeors relates : 

[* P. 2, ^wpra.]- 
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"The natives of the place declared to the writer of 
this account, that the more aged people among them 
remembered to have seen the tops of several Pago- 
das far out in the sea ; which being covered with 
copper (probably gilt) were particularly visible at 
sunrise, as their shining surface used then to reflect 
the sun's rays, but that now that eflfect was no 
longer produced, as the copper had become encrust- 
ed with mould and verdigris."* Passing over as a 
minor objection that ^^at sunrise" the dark sides of 
the pagoda tops would alone be visible from the 
shore, and that they would be best seen when 
illuminated by the Betting sun, I would enquire how 
is it possible that these slender ornaments should 
shine '* far out" in the surf of the Coromandel Coast, 
where not years or months, but a few hours of the 
stiff gales, with which it is so constantly visited, 
would be all-sufficient not only to destroy the lustre 
of gilt copper, but to dislodge every stone between 
high and low water mark ? It cannot be supposed 
that any sudden convulsion lowered the whole coast, 
so that all at once the waves should roll within a 
few feet of the top instead of below the founda* 
tions of the pagodas ; for such a convulsion must 
infallibly have shaken them to pieces, as well as 
levelled the existing temple, whose still uninjured 
pinnacles clearly disprove the hypothesis : therefore 
the subsidence, if ever it took place, must have 
been extremely gradual, like those of the Swedish 
and parts of the Italian coast : and recollecting the 
numerous years, (not to say centuries) that would be 
required to sink the forty or fifty feet which may 

[* P. 11, wiwaj 
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Reasonably be assumed to have been the height of the 
vanished structures, I only ask is it credible that the 
waves should have spared them until only their tops 
(still bright and glittering notwithstanding the 
dashing spray ! ! !) remained above the surface. 

I am sorry to be obliged thus to demolish the 
beautiful romance of the ^'Wave-covered metro- 
polis of Bali f but it is not the first of the aerial 
castles of Indian tradition that has faded before the 
fuller light of modem European investigation. Like 
Bishop Heber I find it difficult to understand how: 
this particular spot should have stink so much, if 
(as other writers aver) the rest of the Coromandel 
Coast, both north and south, has rather risen within 
historical times. I have already mentioned the 
local features leading me to conclude that this im- 
mediate vicinity has not suffered any encroachment 
from the ocean, but has rather gained from, and 
increased in elevation above it by alluvial deposits 
from the higher lands :* and if a Brahman legend is 
required, there happens to exist one in the Mac- 
kenzie papers (vide Mr. Taylor's 3rd report, section 
9, page 65, t) that comefej as near to my view of the for- 
mation of the salt-marsh, as these tales generally do 
to the natural truths they often dimly chronicle. 

* The brick fotmdations 1 have mentioned as being five or six feet 
"below the present surface of the land, are very considerably more than 
that amount abcy&e high- water mark. I have not noticed Captain TTew- 
bold's argument in favour of the submersion of the city, viz., that 
Chinese and other coins are often washed ashore in storms ; J because 
the fact is equally explicable, by the supposition that this Was a port 
frequented by foreign ships, of which some must necessarily, in the 
course of years, have been wrecked and sunk in the vicinity. 

Ct Madras Journal, Vol. viiij 

\X Notes on the Coast of Coromandel, in Jonrn. Asiat. Socy. of Bengal^ 
Vol. 51V, p. 210 J 
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In early times one Mallesuciu ruled here prosr- 
perously ; but having refused pharity to a Bfahman, 
ke was changed into an alligator. A iSishi named 
Punc2arik% going to pluck a lotus flower' in the tamk 
where the alligator lay, was seized by it, but had 
power to drag it out. The king thus obtained 
release and weist to Svarga. The i2ishi wished to 
present the lotus flower to Vishnu, but the sea 
barred his way, and would not retreat ; so he sat 
down to bale the sea out ! While thus occupied^ att 
iMicient Brahman cam^e and asked for boiled rice, 
offering to do the iJishi's work, while the latter 
should go and cook it. By taking up a single* 
handful of water the sea retreated a whole cobs, and 
when the ^ishi returned he found the Brahman 
reposing in the manner in which statues of Vishnir 
are sometimes represented. He now recognized the 
god> and a fane was built by bitn over the spot. 
If this tale have any real foundation, it probably 
indicates "that after a period of abandonment this- 
site was re-occupied, ami great increase of land dis- 
covered to have taken place about the .time when 
the worship of Vishmi was introduced into the 
southern peninsula ; which beiwg a date tolerably 
ascertained,, may possibly guide some future visitor 
in fixing the age of the various structures ; especially 
if assisted by some translation of the inscriptionsr 
which were unfortunately quite unintelligible to me. 

It will be observed that I have made the freest 
use of the accounts of other travellers : partly, in 
order to present in a general view the remarks now 
scattered in half a dozen volumes, and partly in 
order to support by the authority of others the 
conclusions drawn in my awn confessedly hasty 
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visit. Had I only b^en as well acquainted at that 
time as I am now with the writings of my predeces- 
sors, I should hare investigated far more closely 
several points that I now perceive with regret I 
almost overlooked. The shore temple alone can be 
said to have been tthoroughly examined : and I 
suppose it must have been deemed less worthy of 
aotice by former travellers : else I do not under- 
stand how it could escape remark thajfc Hie original 
entry of the building must have been through the 
portico, which is in rear at present.* I trust what I 
have said may draw the attention <^f men better 
versed in Indian antiquities to the subject of the 
direction in which the entrance is placed in Hindu 
temples : as it may possibly prove characteristic 
of some particular sect or epoch. At the present 
day, all temples in these Upper Provinces (and as 
far as my observation goes, in the other Presiden- 
pies also) are turned towards the east: and a 
Brahman at Huridwar gavio me a^ a reason the 
rising of the sun in that quarter. I remember to 
have seen one exception (besides the Kailas at 
Ellora already mentioned ;) which is on the grand 
trunk-road on the banks of the Burachur near Tal- 
danga.t In a group of foiur temples, not differing 
essentially in style or architecture, and all apparent- 
iy quite modem, one is turned to the west, while all 
the othexMSixe to the le^st.. I .could not discover that 



* I have Aot been able to procure the papers of Mr. Babii^gton or 
^f Mr. Waljber Elliot ott .the subject : but of tbe four or jRye I have 
perused, uo one totickes thispomt 

t And I thi/nk that among the Aryan temples of Cashmere is saii 
;bo be a group of four £»cing to all four cardinal points. 
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they belonged to different divinities, but there was 
no person near from whom T could positively ascer^ 
tain that such was not the Ofise. 

Another point that strikes me as deserving atten-* 
tion, more particularly from Engineers and persons 
engaged on public works, is the very great dura- 
bility of the basaltic rock as compared with the gra* 
nite of the Coromandel Coast. We have no reason 
to believe that the umbrella-shaped summits of the 
temples, which for want of a better term I have 
called cAai^ycw,* are otherwise than contemporaneous 
with the rest of the temple ; and they are, of course, 
equally exposed to the spray and saline atmosphere : 
yet they appear perfectly fresh and uninjured, while 
the granite has lost the whole of its outer surface 
by gradual disintegration and exfoliation. 

I -append two sketch plans to elucidate the above 
descriptions of locality : but they have no preten* 
sions to strict accuracy, being done entirely from 
memory, months after I visited the place. 

[* Kalasa is the proper name of these pinnacles,!] 
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APPENDIX. 

[By the Editor.] 

The Sthahpurdna. 

The StlialapurS,7ia or Local legend of Mall&purt 
has been examined. It professes to be contained in 
AdhyS,yas 93 — 100 of the KshetrakhancZa of the 
Brahm&nc^apurdna^ and is styled Mall4purim&- 
hS;tmya. 

The opening lines are as follows : — 

1 f^fWR ^RffPRT'r w^mf^ Or-^K***!^ H^il 
^TSSJn 'TOT ?rer wrimt ^Oi^^ tt«H* 

* Three MSS. examined, read as above ; the followiag reading of 
the 4th sloka has been suggested by a Pandit :— 
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'^^ ?s fT^ ?:^ -jmi -jfH ^«ft^: n^u 

•'WPRfH 44<i farim ^ft i<a l*i^^^< i : hum 
< ! t*tnHfi r wmm Onrnq: ^ ^5tfM^: H\^« 

TW^^T^ ^ find m rn^M smr' 
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'' Once upon a time, N4rada Yogi became, like 
ene of the rulgar and ignorant, much disturbed in 
mind, and meditation no longer oecupied his thoughts. 
2. Then the Yo^ with mind thns agitated sought 
for the cause thereof, but the wise man found none, 
though he searched in many ways. 3. Afterwards^ 
thinking that by penance peace would be restored to 
his mind, the wise man bethought him of an excel- 
lent place for its performance. 4. Out of all places 
he fixed on Meru, and the Muni greatly rejoiced at 
the prospect. 9. Then N&rada Yogi, adorned with 
braided hair, departed speedily and alone from 
Satyaloka. 6. The sage reached in a MuhArta the 
gem-tipped Sumeru ; quickly, in a moment, did the 
great Muni reach the lovely height. 7, 8. He, 
haying gone there, saw the Munis with braided hair, 
in long contiaued postures, with eyes fixed on the 
root of the nose, with minds devoted to Mddhava, 
clothed in darhka, &c., motionless, ever humble: 
Nfi,rada rejoiced and saluted them thousands of 
times. 9. He was enquired of them regarding his 
health, and conversed with on many matters ; asked 
the reason of his coming, the Muni said— 1 0. ^ per- 
fect Munis! by seeing you my mind is instantly 
rejoiced, listen ye to my speech: 11. With the 
resolution of performing penance here, in your 
presence^ great Munis, have I come with joyful 
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mind from Satyaloka. 12. Now my mind desired 
to obtain your consent here, and tlief efore favor must 
be shown towards me. What place will the Yogis 
appoint mef 13. Then the Yogis, having heard 
the s\*^eet speech of [N&rada] Yogi, tejoiced ; and 
praised the place called Brahm^rama. 14. 'O 
Muni, was not thy father, the grandfather of the 
world, formerly humbled in like manner by Atri's 
curse, and disturbed in his mind? 15. Brahmft, 
powerless in creating the world and commanded to 
do penance by Maldhava, performed penance the most 
difficult. 16. Here for eight hundred years having 
performed penance meritorious and most severe, he 
obtained again his own very pure and settled mind* 
17. N4rada, that, thy father's excellent and hea- 
venly place which instantly perfects a man, that is 
thy place also. 18. Here, in the excellent Asrama, 
perform the highest penance.' There, thus permit- 
ted, he was eagerly desirous of performing penance- 
19. That Ri&hi remained for long repeating the 
Mah4mantra,* and for a hundred divine years per- 
forming severe penance." 

Narada however does not experience any benefit 
from this protracted austerity, and finds his mind 
remain as disturbed as before. He then goes sor- 
rowing to his father Brahma in Brahmaloka,and tells 
him of his state, Brahma bids him recall any pro- 
bable cause for it, when he recollects having denied 
Vishwu's accessibility (saulahhya,) and maintained 
his inaccessibility (paratva). (xciii, 20 — 41.) Brahm& 
then relates to him the discussion between Agastya 
and SAta on this topic, which again involves fi^iva'a* 

*TheAsy&k»barS. 
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answers to Parvatf s questions regarding Vishnu's 
attributes, (xciii. 42 — 95). In reply to Parvatfa 
question as to how Vishnu became accessible, Siva, 
related the story of Punc^arika Rishi who went to 
Yadugiri,* to worship Vishnu, meeting with sundry 
adventures on the way. The IRishi afterwards 
visited the sacred places on the East Coast, coming 
to the Varaliaksnetra. From thence, going 
South, he came to a beautiful garden where he 
saw a Yogi, named Vishnusarma, and near that gar- 
den he perceived a pond fpushharini) in which 
were wonderful lotuses. "While plucking these, 
Punciarika heard a voice from heaven, saying, 
* Lo ! here are large and priceless lotuses of the 
colour of gold, of delightful perfume, having a 
thousand petals — these are fit for the worship of the 
god who dwells on the Sea of milk, but not for that 
of other deities.' Greatly rejoicing, the Ei^Ai pro- 
ceeded to pluck the whole of the flowers, when a 
crocodile came to attack him, but mistook a lotus 
stalk for the holy man's leg,, was pierced in the 
tongue by the thorns, and from loss of blood lay as 
dead on the water, (xciv. 1 — 86.) The ^ishi went 
near, and the crocodile addressed him in a soft voice 
and told its story, conamencing : — 

' In a former birth, O Brahman, I was king of 
the whole earth, and dwelt at MaMpurl, granting to 
all their wishes.' Then the crocodile gave the 'Bishi 



* A sacred hill at M^lkdto in MTBore. 

2S' 
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an elaborate and extravagant description of MalU- 
purl, adding :— 

' My son /Satananda, a votary of Vishnu, of ex- 
alted mien, and famed in the three worlds, is cele- 
brated as Mallesvara/ 

After this follows a description of 5!atananda's 
Court, &c. The crocodile then told the RisAi how 
Vardhasvdml came to Mall&purl, according to the 
tradition he had received from his forefathers. For- 
merly there was a king called Harisekara, endowed 
with all good qualities. He was in the habit of going 
daily with his aged and pious mother to worship 
Vishnu at Varglhakshetra,* a yojana distant from 
Mallapurt, to the North, and feeding Brahmans after 
coming back to his city. One day, Hari came to 
Mallapurt disguised as an old decrepit Brahman, 
accompanied by his daughter, and asked for food. 
The king requested him to wait a little until he re- 
turned from Varahakshetra. The old man begged 
for immediate relief as he was greatly fatigued and 
his daughter was hungry. The king then suspected 
that he had been visited by Vishnu in disguise, wor- 
shipped the old man and gave him food. He then 
saw Varahasvglml in his proper form, with the god- 
dess Earth on his right hip. 

The Brahmans who had come as usual for food 
were suddenly and miraculously filled up to the neck 
(dhaiithap'Arnd]!) and afterwards besought Var&ha- 
svami to remain always at Mallapurt. The god 

"* P The village 'Of TiruvatJandai, near Covelwig <K6va?am.) 
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conseirt-ed, and being asked why he looked towards 
the West replied that he did so because the Punya- 
korivim&na* was to come in the East at a distance 
of five yojanas. 

The crocodile added that his father Harinandana 
abdicated the throne in his favor and became an 
anchorite. His own name lie stated to be Haripriya. 
<xciv. 87—180.) 

The crocodile then told the story of his being 
<jursed. One day a Braliman came and asked for 
food. The king in his pride treated him with con- 
tempt. The Brahman enraged cursed him saying 
'^ Become thou a crocodile, king." The people 
afterwards interceded with the Brahman for their 
king, and were told that when he met a votary 
of Vishnu, the curse would be removed, (xcv. 1 — 20.) 
The crocodile then was transformed into -a youth of 
1 6 years and went to heaven. Puncfe,rlka Rishi taking 
with him the lotuses strung in garlands, set out to 
worship Vishnu on the Sea -of Milk and arrived at 
the shore of the Salt Sea. (xcv. 21—55.) The 
IRishi attempted to bale out the ocean • in order to 
proceed on his journey ! This he continued for a 
year, when he desisted being wearied. At this time 
an old Brahman approached and questioned him. 

The 'Rishi told the Brahman his story and of his 
wish to visit Vishnu, and the latter recommended him 
to abandon his attempt to get over the Sea ; this en- 
raged Punc^arlka who requested the Brahman either 
to help him or to go about his business. The old 
caan tnen asked for food, girded his loins and com- 
menced to bale. At the first handful thrown out by 

* The name of the large Yishau temple at Conjeveram* 
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him, the Sea receded a kds. Punrfarika went for 
food and on returning perceived that his Brahmai^ 
frieud was no other than Vishnu, whom he foun4 
reclining on the shore, with the lotus garlands round 
his neck, facing to the East. The 'Rishi then 
worshipped the god, as Sthala^ayana, with praises and 
offerings of lotuses, (xcv. 56 — 75. xcvi. 1 — 10.) 
Vishnu then told Punc^arika to ask a boon. The 
IRiishi replied thq,t having obtained Vishnu he sought 
for nothing else. -^WiU he who has reached the 
boundless Sea of nectar care for the water of a small 
muddy pond?'' He begged that the god would 
always remain in that place, saying he required no 
othjgr boon. Vishr^u consented and praised Pun^ 
darlka for making this request. Then came BrahmS. 
to the Sea shore with Yahihas,"^ Oandharvas^ sxid 
Apsarases.X The drums of the gods sounded, flowery 
rained from heaven, and the sound of "JAVA!" 
(Victory) was heard like the roaring of the Seg|..' 
All worshipped the god and goddess, and praised 
Vishnu for his apcessibility (saulahhya). After-^ 
wards the Brahmans, and the king MalUdhipa or 
^at^nanda, with the people of the city, came to the 
Sea shore. AH were intoxicated with joy at Vishnu'^ 
p^ppearanoe ampng them, and worshipped him. On 
being asked ynder what name he would dwell 
ftmong them he replied • ^ il^now m© as Stha^lasayi, 
who here recline on the gronnd." The King and 
people worshipped Vishnu and praised Punc^arika. 
Mallesvara then heard the 'RUMb history and was 
rejoiced to learn that his father had been releasec[ 

* Demi-gods attendant on Kuvera, the god of wealth. 
^ See note § p, 204, in/ra. J Nymphs of Svarga, Jndra'a heaven. 
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from the Brahman's curse and had gone to heaven, 
The Brahmans then bathed in the Punc?arikasarasu 
^nd made oflPeriiigs. The King, following the counsel 
of Punc?aril^a, bestowed giftg and lands upon the 

A 

Brahmans, Afterwards a Vimdiia, called Ananda-r 
nilayam, having 7 pinnacles and containing a shining 
image, descended from Vaikuniha,^'" round which the 
king built a wall with a Oopura, >Siva Gonclude4 
with praises of M^lUpiuiri^ (xcvi. 11 — 75, xcvii, 
1—78, xcviii. 1—1 J5)/ 

Agastya accepted the arguments of SAta, (which 
^mbodied the story of Pu?^!C?artka iJ/shi given above), 
took leave of him and set out for Mall&puri. Ha 
met with favourable omens on his way and came 
to a great mountain called Samvartana. Hearing 
^. confused noise above him he lopked up and per^ 
ceived some of Yama'st soldiers (dragging away q, 
Brahman. He then jsaw Vishnu's soldiers release 
the prisoner and heard the dispute between them 
and the servants of the god of death, The latter 
described rail the great sin§ which the Brahnaan 
had been guijty of, the lil^e of which had never been 
seen or heard, while the former maintained that 
bavipg gone to Mall&puri, and stayed one day at 
thq,t holy place, all his sins had been washed away 
and that they who laid hands on him themselves com-: 
mitted sin apd rendered themselves liable to be 
reduced to ashes, (xcix. 1 — 77). 

Agastya was astoi^ishpd and pi?essed op towards 



* Vishnu's heaven. 

t " The Deity of hell ; he corresponds with the Grrecian god Plutq, 
^nd the judge of hell Minos, and in Hindu mythology is often identic 
fipd T^ith Peat}^ ^nd Timp."-— "Wilson. 
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Mallapuri. Passing through a dense forest, he saw 
six virgin devotees performing penance. He ap- 
proached them, told them he was Agastya and 
saluted them. They received him with great respect, 
and told him they were Gaiigsl, tranisformed by a 
curse into the form of six bodies. 

The virgins added that formerly when they were 
performing penance in the forest called Tilavanam 
all the IRishis assembled on the Himavat mountains 
and discussed the relative merits of the holy waters 
(tirthas). They praised the Ganga and K4veri, but 
O-greed that the Pu7ic?arika pond was the most excel- 
lent of all, and that Ganggl and the other rivers 
should be its slaves ! 

The Munis having thus decided, went to their res- 
pective hom^s. Ganga, wandering sorrowfully, met 
Shanmukha,*^' while he was performing penance in a 
certain place, and told him the cause of her grief 
He in reply said that she had no ground for com^ 
plaint, as, great those she was, the Pundarika pond 
was yet far superior. Shanmukha then told GangS, 
how, after incurring the sin of killing a Brahmin in 
his fight with the D4nava named T&raka,t he had 
been cleansed from all guilt by bathing in the Vun- 
darlka pond at MalMpurl. He then told GangS, 
that all would approve of her putting aside her jea- 
lousy and self-love, and that she would be freed from 
slavery by bathing in those waters. Shanmukha 



* Kartikeya, as the " Six-faced." 
t Kartikeya (Skanda) was born to load the armies of the gods, ajjd 
to destroy Taraka.— See Coleman's Mythology of the Hindus, p. 74 fF, 
Wilson's note on v. 297 of the Meghaduta, and JIuir's Sanscrit Texts, 
Part IV., pp, 292 ff, 306. 
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then taught Gangd the R4mat4raka,* and told her 
to perform penance, repeating with six faces this 
mantra. This she was doing in th^ Tila forest. 
Agastya, leaving the virgins, again hastened on to 
MaMpurl. (xcix. 78—134.) 

Agastya reached Mall&purt and met there a crowd 
of Munis round the temple of Sthalasayanasv^l, 

A 

called Anandanilayam. Some lived on water, some 
lived on air, some on roots, fruits, and leaves. Ema- 
ciated in body, they retained life sokly by the power 
derived from penance. They assumed the Garuda- 
posture, lay like snakes, or sat like fowls. Some 
stood on the point of the toe, othets with upraised 
arms ; some sat self-supported in the air, others 
between five fires. t They were Brahmins and Kshat- 
riyas. Agastya saluted them ^nd told them his 
name. They received him with different marks of 
respect, and he begged to be allowed to live with 
them without performing ^ penance or repeating 
prayers, on the ground that Hari would be satisfied 
with simple worship. To this the Munis agreed, 
and told him to bathe in the Punc^arika pond with a 
prayerful mind. Agastya did so and then visited 
the temple. There he sawSthalasayana, who had 
graciously descended at the prayer of his worshipper 
Punc^arika, reclining with his head resting on his 
right hand and with his left inviting his worshippers 
to approach him. 

Agastya was submerged in the ocean of delight, 
and offered worship and praise to the god. Vishnu 
received him graciously, commanded the Muni to 

* A formula addressed to E^a, as B4mAya namah. — ^Wilson, 
t Tanchdtgnit — ^foxir fires and the sim overhead. — See plate 23 in 
Mrs. Belnos' Sundhya. 
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worship him daily and to perform the five DtkshaSy^ 

A 

and appointed him an Asrdma named Asvatha on the 
North side of the Punc^arika pond. Vishnu then, 
at Agastya's desire, condescended to narrate to him 
how T^rksha lost and recorered his wings. On one 
occasion when Vishnu called Garuc?a to carry him 
on a visit to Svarga, the bird came so fast that the 
dust he raised fell on a pious worshipper of Vishnu 
who was engaged in his devotions. Vishnu then in 
anger caused T4rksha's wings to drop off, and^ the 
bird fell into a forest on the shore of the Western 
Sea. After bathing in vain in many holy waters he 
at last came to MalUpurl where his wings began to 
grow. Vishnu then instructed Agastyain the mode 
of worship and declared that those were dear to him 
who loved those that loved him {matpHyd matprtye 
prtydh.) Agastya took up his abode accordingly at 
MalUpurl. (c. 1—113.) 
Then Brahma concludes : — 

114. Therefore, N4rada^ know thou Vishnu to 
be an ocean of accessibility ; by him, without doubt, 
thy mind will become clear. 115. His understanding 



* Diksha is the ceremony of initiatibii, the essential psirt of which is 
the Ta/pta Mudrd or branding the novice with the conch and discus. — 
Wilson's Essayg, Vol. L, p. 56* 
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will not be confused ivho in this world knows 
Lakshmlsa,* an ocean of .accessibility to his vota- 
ries ; even at the destruction of the world, [he will 
suffer] no pain* 116. Therefore having gone there, 
and bathed in the holy pond and worshipped Stha- 
lasayl, thou shalt obtain purity of mind. 

N4rada then goes to Mall^puri and stsLying there 
for "many days,^' obtains all his desire, (c. 117, 118.) 

Note. 

It will be observed from the foregoing analysis 
of the Sthalapurana that (1) it contains no men- 
tion of any of the old rock cut temples or of the 
shore temple. The VarsLhasvami temple is not an 
exception, inasmuch as the formation of this temple 
by enclosing the sculptured representation of the Boar 
Incarnation on the West face ofthe hill is of modern 
date.t And (2) no allusion whatever is made herein 
to the story of Bali or the submersion of his city. 

This legend appears to have been composed for 
the purpose of attl'acting pilgrims to the place after 
the construction of the modern Vish/iu temples. 
The Vaishnava author ingeniously makes Brah- 
ma, iSiva, Kdrtikeya and all the Saints extol the 
sin-destroying virtue of Mallapuri. 

The names of kings mentioned in the Mallapuri 
M4hAtmya appear to be fictitious. 

* Yishna, as " Lakghmt'g lord." t See p. 55, iuprd. 
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Description of tAe Pagodas, dc*, at Mdvalivaramff 
7X>ritten in the Telugu language hy Kavali Laksh- 
Aayya in 1803. \_With a tixLnslation.^ 

[From the Mackenzie MSS., No. 33. C. M. 787.] 
cx»rfa ^^ "a»^8^7P w;6^dfc«$r» $^a. « &© ^8?«e-;6<& d^ 
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^^ KCKKba aiatf^e-O Ss^vS®^ "=^§7^05. e ©oir^ji^ «xn>** 

«er»i;5bo^o3563 q^;^S. sjorfaeJ^ _^o^e» «», X^^^^bS n-OKn» XC^ 
a§ jg^«^Xs5i)o2^ ;$^2^iap2^;ab 55Tr>5^^^S)o oT'SSj^i^slw ^a> 

— ^ ^^ — ^ — ^ 

^ ^©s5b5o ^^^^s^iv> OSS' ^ ^ds5b ^iS^8S, -^ cwg® 

^rf\p. -4* olxS $^cBo"d^^e-5&>^c«oo25c> cx»gOS OMi^OS ^ e» 
t^^*^"^^*^ ^^Soo^ex) X«5^oT5P;6SS Woft^ ^-sr^^OS. rnJJ 
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B^Ooo-0 oaT*-^2S;5bo ^S3r»S)ocxfiodb ^o-O ■5r»oSai&^i^;5M ^¥J5^" 
a^s&o25i> ;5tx);<oe6 ^7rjj|^03. woSb ^O^Sboo no ^^^j^O. ^0 

jO^^osSw "3K)2^e;oM;^ Wd5bo"qr»oo $8oO ^eJo^'^-sr-d^. ■^^JJir* 
^"^tf l& ^|>3y^ ^*S?^ $-sr-^«&. -^^JSC^S ^^^djOj'J^ 
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r^©7n X»32^Ko5;?55S;^^lo^C6sS.a2$S)rr^¥a&cx> ■awSS^i^-sr'ab r'o 

io. $^S>. -^ ^«5e^e>55b^g55bo2i> 2?oS'ex) 3 $;5j^2). fcft3§-3sSbS' 

^fJJfl&St 2$i^c9^X's$3oe& Ora^*jasJ ^^7n&^ ^;^dk} tfsStfoj^ 
^ s^as^-sn^esS. 1)88 e^lcwJi^boe^ ^©a ^^gij^^ s^J^S). 
•l^^^eSaS e^l^c8^Ks6oC& ^85b^K?y*oo 2>»53iD«>o «s52^^e-sr»^53 
s5-0]^;5fc»7r»"^ ^^Jj-^J^ ^©5$>oo -S^^l^O. SoSd^sSoa o-XSoft 

00, qoelsSa 25(|g,n^ c5oS'$er«a6o^o5^, o5o-c^-dpo2oiige>o "^dS 

g'DRj^a $;^a, t^p2i>so ^o^t>o oj--l S)8Rd^o»;5a o -t^it 
^;^a. ;^'^d> 35&8S^5S •Oyiar^w'S^, df»mo. 
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r\sSaefc •p»s6s^';iaK»5*^ ;$^s55r;6?\8 ;rdk);<»-7r» a)d7r»efo. 2S|kc9 
•T'o5b^;<si)o«5b 3 _& ^©sSboo ^l^j^S). ft^oiSjeJ^ omZSOS ^ od 

$^a ^^§JS^^S ^7r*j^dfc. -^ ;rg5r»J0S •r»s5b^Xi6D sSr ^ 
sJjoCi) w^sSb ^tx) 2)&S3^S7^ -^r ;rg»5r»ek> ^-snj^ifo. -^ «$ 

"^^J5C6«& »€)0^y» ^Tsn^*. •* tf^;S.9a(»-3;6r sis' fr^zr>ik> 
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eJ^lcr^STK'sSo §^o2^«e)"€ o3 "Sofco ^Sir^OS. ■§« sSbo^^SdMOrZ^ "3ex> 

o 

feei ^l5^Xs6oe5b ;roS2^X'oijJtf5i;^tfOrr-gijJ«Sgxy?5«o»J3i3e» 
•3SMe^e)ooa;5or»Oo7r»«ab;&j^ 1;^ e)07r»;Sb;6j^ 5So;5b/6cx) fto;5<e)0'7r»j6;5bj^ 
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Translation. 

1. On the North side of the hUl, is an Isvara 
temple. In this is I^vara- Lord Clive took away 
the Nandl in front of this temple. 

2. In front of this are two monkeys, freeing 
themselves from vermin. 

3. On the West side of those figures is u round 
chum used by DraupacU, the lawful wife of the 
?&nc?avas. There are three Mantapas,'^ hollowed 
slenderly out of the solid rock. The sculptures in 
the first Mantapa are two Doorkeepers, a four- 
armed Durga inside, and four figures of attendants. 
The other two excavations have the same figures. 
On the South side of this rock, and facing to the 
West, is an eight-armed Dttrgft, treading with hot 
foot the head of Mahishasura. 

4. Near this, to the South, on the West side of 
the road, is the fireplace in whiqh Bhlmasenat cook- 
ed. There are steps to get up to the top of this. 

5. Not far from this, to the South, on the face 
of the rock, is a large round butter ball made by 
Draupadl. Half of this is said to have been eaten 
by a cat, which gives the ball a chipped appearance. 
The cat is seen, with its fore paws upraised, tied to 
the hill on which Arjuna is performing penance. 

6. On the South side of this is Arjuna's Itatha,X 
cut out of a single stone. The stone has been cut 

* An open temple btdlding. Also written Afandopa. 
t The third of the five TSindtL princes, commonly called Bhfnuu 
t See note * p. 213, infra^ 
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into the shape of a Mantapa, with two pillars and a 
Grarhhagriha,^ in which was placed Siva,. When that 
Linga was carrieji off by Bu * * [^rc], the people 
of this place took an image of Vinayakat which was 
near and put it in the Garhhagnha. On the wall to 
the South of the Garbhagnha, is some inscription 
written, the character of which is unknown. 

7. Near to this, on the South, is hollowed out of 
the solid rock, a Maniapa containing Var&hasvAmi. 
In this are two pillars and a Garbhagnha. In the 
Garbhagnha are no figures. There are twb Door- 
keepers. On the wall to the North of the Garbha- 
gnha is VarAhasvaml ; his left foot is placed on the 
ground ; his right foot rests on the head of Adisesha; J 
on his right thigh is seated, facing him, Lakshml ; his 
right hand is on her hinder parts, his left hand holds 
her right leg ; he faces to the West, and the goddess 
to the East. The four-armed Var&hasvftmf s two other 
hands hold the San^a and the C!hakra.\ The god 
and goddess are regarding each other, and he with his 
boar-mouth is, in playful dalliance, kissing her right 
breast. Behind him, to the East, is a four-armed 
male figure. Facing this figure, is that of a woman. 
Above these two is a votary with joined hands^ 
uttering praises. Three votaries are praising VarA- 
hasv3.ml. Altogether, there are nine figures at the 



* The sanctuary or adytum of a Hindu temple. 

t Grane^a. J The thousand headed serpent. 

§ See note f p. 202, infra, 
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North end. On the East wall and facing to the 
West is Gajoi Lakshmi^ on her lotus thi*one- Above 
her head are the heads of two Elephantsi On either 
side of Lakshmi, stai;id two women reaching pot» 
full of water to the Elephants' trunks, for bathing 
the goddess. There is one Doorkeeper. Altogether, 
there are figures of five women, one man, and two 
elephants' heads. On the South side [of the Garbka- 
gnha] is a four-armed Durga, holding aa umbrella- 
To the South side of the goddess are three attend- 
ants, carrying swords. There is also a deer. On the 
North side, are three more armed attendants, and a 
Hon. There is one Doorkeeper. Altogether eight 
[human] figures, a lion, and a deer. 

Facing Varahasv4mi, on the South wall, is eight-' 
armed Trivikrama* holding the Sahkha, ChaJcra, 
Gaddff &c. Bali Chakravarti had given him three 
paces of land, whereupon the god usurping the whole 
earth by placing on it his right foot, stretched his left 
foot to the sky for th^ purpose of seizing the uppei? 
world-. Brahm& is bathing this foot with water froi^ 
his sacred water pot a^id worshipping it. In fro»t 
of Vishnu is Jambavat.J 

Bali Chakravartlj thinking it wrong to withdraw 
a gift, is praying to thQ god, near his [right] foot> 
wishing to give hixn ground for his third pace.§ 

* Vishnu, as the " Three-Stepper." 
t Vishnu's conch, discus, and mace. X ^^g of the bears. 

§ Bali when reproached by Vishnu for failing to give him all he 

had promised, besought the god to place his third step on his head. — 

See Muir's Sanscrit Teajte^-Part IV., p. 127 £. 
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Behind him is fifukr&charya.* Two of BaliChakrar 
Vartl's soldiers are on the East side, and four on the 
West aide [of Trivikrama]. Altogether^ there are 
11 male figures. This Ifantopa faces to the Wedt. 

8. On the East side of the hill/ on a rook at the 
foot, are 11 steps on which KWshTiasviml msed to 
play at Mounting the Throae. There is also a slide 
on which he used to amuse himself. 

9. On the East side of the hill, the rock has been 
fashioned into figures representing Arjuna's Penatice, 
as [in the story of] Kirata and Arjuna.t Here is 
Arjuna, his two arms extended over his heiad, 
performing penance ; and here is four-armed IsYtit^, 
)as he appeared [to Arjuna>] holding the PdBupa- 
tdstra,l 'Damaruka^l TrtsMa;^ &c. Between Isvara 
and Arjuna stands Vi^vakarma, || with an adze on his 
right shoulder, the handle of which he holds in his 
right hand. Above I^vara's head aire SArya, 
•Chandra, &c. Below Arjuna, is KrzshnasV&mi in a 
fane, four^armed and holding the SanhJca, Chukra, 
Goddy &c. To his right, is Dro^ch4rya>** seated ill 
the lotus-posture,tt with emaciated body, performing 



* See note * p. 83, ^wpra* f See p. 89 ff., Bu;pra. 

X A fabulous weapon. § A sort of small drum. 

^ iSfiva's trideot. 

II The son of Brahmfi. and arcliitect of the gods.— Wilson. 

** See note * p. 31, 9Wjpva, 

ft " The thighs crossed, one haaid resting on the left thigh, the 

4»ther held up with the thumb upofi the heart; the eyes directed to 

the tip of the nose." — ^Wilson^ 
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penance. On Krishna's left, the rock is fissured, so 
Naga-maids* appear issuing from P&tSlaloka, and 
with the five virgins comes a N&ga-maid for Arjuna. 
On the North side of these appears Indra, accom- 
panied by his wife, mounted on the elephant called 
Air&vata, coming to visit 5iva. Behind Air&vatais 
another elephant. Below AirS.vata are three ele- 
phant cubs. And there is a cat, with her kittens, 
facing to the East, with upstretched paws.t 

Bound the god Indra, in the form of a ring, are 
figures of GarudaSylf. Gandharvas,^ Kinnaras,^ Kim- 
purushas,^ Siddhas,\\ Vtdyddharas,\\ &c., some with 
wives, some without wives, coming, as ascetics, to 
visit iSiva. There are here 36 figures. Amongst these 
demi-gods are three deer. Behind them, to the 
North, in the middle [of the rock] are seven lions and 

A 

one sheep. To I^ara's right, and above, are Dhar- 
maraja and Bhlma sitting, performing penance. On 
jkheir right are a hog and a tiger. On I^ara's right 
are 24 figures of troops of PramathaSy^^ and BasAw,tt 
coming to visit 5iva. Also a lion, a hog, three deers, 
a tiger, and two monkeys. They are thus represented 
accompanied by their wives [?]. Altogether there 
are 80 male and female figures. 



* See note J p. 88, supra. f Op. note § p. 88, supra, 

% The bird and vehicle of Vishnu. § Celestial musicians. % Demi- 
gods or musicians in the service of Euvera. || Demigods of unde- 
fined attributes, inhabiting the middle air. — Wilson. 
** Attendants upon fifiva. 
ft Saints or sanctified sages, of whom there are seven orders. 
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10. To the right of the above is a Maniapa [ex- 
cavated out] of the solid rock. It is called '^ The 
five P4wc?avas." It has 18 pillars, of which one 
is broken, leaving 17 pillars. The shafts of four of 
the 17 pillars are broken ; the rest are perfect. 
The front pillars rest on lions' heads. The total 
number of lions is eight. In the middle of this 
Maxdapa there is a chamber, which contains 
nothing. On either side of this chamber, the com- 
mencement of other chambers, which have not been 
completed, is visible. There is nothing but a sort 
of cave on each side of the chamber, with no sculp- 
tures ; all is plain. 

11. To the right of this Mantapa you ascend 
to the Rdyala Gopura,^^ the foundation only of 
which has been built, and four pillars set up on the 
four sides. Round this the rock has been shaped 
into a seat but the Gdpura has not been con- 
structed. 

12. On the East side of this is the Sthalasek- 
harasvaml temple. 

13. On the East side of the hill is a Jlfantopa 
containing Knshna lifting the mountain Govard- 
dhana.t In this are 12 pillars. The Mantapa joins 
the hill and faces to the East. The figures in this 
Mantapa are as follows: Krishna holds up the 



* 1. e. tlie Q<ypura of the Bdyalu, the title of the princes of Vijaya- 
nagara. A Qopura is the pyramidical tower over the gate-way of a 
Hindu temple. 

t See p. 92 f., et^pra. 
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mountMfi Govarddhana with his left hand like an 
umbrella ; with his right hand he is giving the sign 
Ahhaya* to the GopiHs. On the left of the god^ 
are three female figures. Of these, two are in a 
standing posture. One has a pot of curds on her 
head, and a little boy before her. Behind her is a 
eowherd with a child on his head and an infant in 
his arms. Above these four are the heads of six 
cows. Behind them lies Vnshabhe5vara.t Beneath 
him are four lions. On Kmhna's right, is Bala- 
rarna.;]; His left hand is on a cowherd, and he is 
standing with one foot advanced. On the left of 
the cowherd is a woman. Above them are the heads 
of five cows. To the right of Balar&ma is a cow- 
herd milking a oow. In front of this cow is her 
calf. Abov« this, is a cowherd playing on a fife to 
collect the cows. Near him is a womsm with a 
child. In front of the cow is a woman carrying a 
mortar and holding in her hand a net containing pots 
of curds. On her right stands V^'ishabhesvara. 
Behind the bull stand a cowherd and cOwherdess. 
Behind [? on the right of] the bull is a cowherd, 
holding with his left hand the light hand of a 
woman. Above the bull are the heads of 16 cows ; 
in the front there is a calf. On the South wall there 



* Holding up tlie right hand, with the palm to the front, as an 
Insurance of safety. This however is not the attitude o£ the god, 
whose right hsmi points to the ground, a sign, probably, to the people 
that they should take refuge at his feet. See plate II., aujpra. 
f Nandi, the sacred bull of iSfiva. X The half brother of Knshna. 
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are 6 lions^ heads. Altogether, in this Mantapa, 
there are 10 lions (on the North and South walls,) 
16 figures of men and women, 5 children, 2 bulls> 
1 cow, 2 calves, and 27 cows' heads. 

14. To the South of this Mantapa is the 
Il4m4nuja Maniapa, This is excavated out of 
the hill. In the middle are twa pillars. East and 
West [it measures] 20 feet. North and South 26 feet. 
There are no figures in it. [At .the bases] of the 
pillars in this solid rock Mantapa are 4 lions' heads. 
Inside, the North and South walls are formed like 
small GopuraSy with niches. In those niches there 
are figures. In the front of this Mantapa are 
6 stone pillar». On the South side of it are 13 
steps cut out of the rocky hill. Above this Manta^ 
pa is the Mantapa of Velugdri Singama Ndyac^u. 
This has 4 pillars. It is not built with stones 
brought by workmen, nor is it built artistically. 
It is now all in ruins. 

15. On the South side of this, two pillars have 
been made and the rock a little hollowed out, with 
the intention of forming a large boulder into a 
monolithic Mantapa. The work is unfinished and 
serves only as a mark for the boulder. 

16. To the South of this Mantapa is another, 
cut out of the solid ro^k, called DharmarAja's 
Mantapa. It has 4 pillars and 3 Garhhagnhas. 
There are no figures in it. The centre Garhhagriha 
has 2 half finished figures of door-keepers. This 
Mantapa is in a& good preservation as if just made. 
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17. To the East of this Mantapa, at the foot 
of the East side of the hill, are two large boulders 
on which is figured the Penance of Arjuna. There 
is I^ara, in his four-armed form, holding in his left 
hand the Pdsupata.* Arjuna, with upraised arms 
(^rdhvahdhuj is performing penance. On the North 
side of these are figures of GarudaSy Gandharvas, 
Kinnarasy VidyddharaSy SiddhaSy ChdranaSyi Ri^/m, 
Ac, and of women; also of elephants and lions. 
This is partly finished, partly unfinished. 

18. On the South end of the hill, on an eleva- 
tion, is a solid rock Mantapa. The name given to 
this in the village is YamapurlJ Mantapa. This 
has 6 pillars of which one is broken, and the remain- 
ing five are in good order. Of the 3 Garhhagrihas, the 
centre one is called Kaildsa. In this, in his four-arm- 
ed form, with his left foot on a bull, is Parame5vara.§ 
On his left is Parvatl, with Kum4rasv4mlT on 
her thigh. Between Parvatl and Paramesvara is 
Vishnu in his four-armed form holding the Sankhay 
Chakray and GadA. On the right side of Parames- 
vara is BrahmA with four faces. Below P4rvatl is a 
female attendant. PdiTatl and Paramesvara are 
sitting on a couch, the legs of which are lions' heads. * 
Below this couch is a bull, bearing /Siva's left foot. 
There are 2 Doorkeepers. In the Garhhagrihas on 



* See p. 89, swpra. f Bards, panegyrists of the gods. 

J " City of Yama," the god of death. The confusion between 
Yama and Mahishdsura is probably the origin of this name. 
§ /Siva. % The son of Siva and P&rvatt.— Op. note J p. 107, supra. 
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either side of the centre one there are no figures. 
On the South wall of the Mantapa is Kanga- 
ti^yaka,* reclining, with his head towards the East^ 
on his jSesha bed.f At the West end [of this figure], 
near the feet, are 2 soldiers. Of these two, one is 
the soldier of Raiigan4yaka, and one of Mahish&- 
sura. These two soldiers appear fighting, arm to arm, 
fist to fist, tooth to tooth, nail to nail, hair to hair. 
Above Vishnu are 2 Gandharvas. Below are 3 
attendants. On the North .wall is the goddess 
MahishamardinlJ with eight arms, surrounded by 
8 soldiers armed with swords, representing troops of 
Pramathas, and 1 female figure — altogether 9 figures 
-—mounted on a lion, facing the East, holding a bow 
in her left hand, an arrow strung with her right hand 
and stretched back to her ear against Mahishasura, 
who is confronting her for the battle. In her other 
hands she holds a KhaAgay\ Grodd, Ghantd,^ Sankha, 
Parasw, II Tomara^'^'*' and other weapons, also a 
ChhatrajH and ChdmarayXl and surrounded by atten- 
dants, she, inflamed with anger, has strung an 
arrow to slay Mahish4sura. In front of the SaA;^i§§ 
and facing the goddess, is the buffalo -headed Ma- 
hish&sura, holding a club in his two hands and 
furiously intent on doing battle with the goddess.lfT 



* Vishwu, as the * Lord of Banga' (fifrtraiigam, near Trichinopijly.) 
t See note * p. 33, supra, J Pdrvatf, as " Slayer of Mahisha." 

§ A sword. IT -^ gODg. II An axe. ** An iron club, ff An um- 
brella. XX See note * p. 100, supra. §§ The energy or active power 
of a deity, personified as his wife.— Wilson. %% See p. 99 ff., stfpra- 
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Soldiers^ equipped for war, appear also as engaged 
in the battle> and holding over Mahish&sura the 
Chhatra and Chdmara. There are 7 figures. In 
front of this Mantapa, to the East^ the eommence- 
ment of forming a boulder into a VimdihO^ ha& 
been made, but the work is unfinished. On the 
North side of this temple is the stone bed a^nd pil- 
low of Mahish&sura. 

19. Above this Mantapa, is the temple of 
OZakkawnesvarasvaml. When this city flourished, a 
small fanam used to be collected from each shop, 
making a quarter n^asureful (hdlupoAi) of fanams, 
for the god in this temple. In the Tamil language 
they call a quarter measure olahhu.^ In Telugu it 
is called tawediu. The god has rolled away some 
where. They say that if all the jungle is cut 
down, that lAnga will be found. 

20. At the South-west comer of the hill is the 
VarAhasv^l temple. In this are 4 pillars and 1 
Gijerhhoffiiha. It is called " The Cave." This is ex- 
cavated out of the hill itself. Exactly in front of it, 
the votaries and others have erected a Mantapa 
having 6 pSHars* There is a wall round this. In the 
iliiddle of the walled enclosure are a well and cocoa- 
nut trees. This temple faces to the West. In the 
Garhha^ha is Var&hasv^ml. This Varahasv^mi ha& 
his left foot on the ground ; his right foot is placed on 

* A pyramidical temple in the form of a god's chariot- 
t Fro^, XJrakku (a-yii@^) 
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the head of Adisesha, who is near him with his wife ; 
on his right thigh^ and facing him^ is the goddess 
Lakshmi ; his left hand holds her right foot, and his 
* right hand is on her hinder parts ; he faces to the 
West, the goddess to the East. The other two 
hands of the four-armed Var^hasvAmi hold the 
Sankha, Chahray See. The two are looking into each 
other's face, and Varahasvami in plajrful dalliance is, 
with his boar-mouth, kissing the right breast of the 
goddess. 

This very god appeared to King Hari^ekhara, and 
when asked by him the reason of his facing to the 
West, the god replied that Varadarajasvstmi* would ' 
thereafter appear as an incarnation in the Punya- 
korivimana at Kanchif and that therefore he faced in 
that direction. This is celebrated in the PurS,7m.:f 
The worship of this god continues to this day. The 
god has been painted in colours, as in pictures. On 
the South side of the GarhJiagnha is a Sahti with 
four arms. To the South of the SaUi is Harisekhara 
and his two wives. On his left is a four-^rmed male 
figure. On the North side of the Garhhagrihcc is Gaja 
Lakshmi. On the wall at the North ond is a figure 
of>SrtIlama. Anjaneya§ ispraising^SWRSma. There 
are also some other figures there, the names of which 
are unknown. On the North side of this temple, 



* Tishrni, as " The boon*ooiilemng god." 
t Prop. Kancht (Conjeveram). J See p. 178 f., supra. 

§ Hanumftn, the monkey chief; so ^led from his mother 
Aiijana. 
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within the enclosure, is an inscription. This god ia 
celebrated in the Parana. 

21. To the North of this temple, on the middle 
of the hill is a Mantapa. It is in the jungle, on 
the West side of the OZalckanne^varasvllmi temple. 
It is cut out of the solid rock. In it are no parti- 
cular figures. Four niches have been commenced, 
but are unfinished. There are 4 pillars. Besides 
this, there are 24 steps on the hill, on the North side. 

22. In the middle of the hill is Draupadi's 
turmeric vat.* Near this, is the place where the 
palace was recently built. There are signs of this, 
viz., bricks, &c. 

23. To the North of this vat is the lion-pillowed 
couch called Dharmarfija's throne (simhdmna). To 
the North of this are 5 pits used by the PaiicZavas 
for burnt offerings. 

24. On the East side of this throne is a channel 
which carried away the water used by the P^lncfcivas 
for washing rice. On the edge of that channel is [a 
stone] in the form of a bag, just like a treasure pack. 
To hold the water there is a reservoir. On the East 
side of the reservoir there are steps to descend into 
it. When the foundation of wjiat is called the RdyaUt 
Gopura, was laid in a line with the Palace, holes 
were made in the large rocks qn the hill near tho 
Gopura^ with the intention of splitting the stone. 



• * I. e. bath. Turmeric (Curcuma longg.) is smeared over the body 
\ij Hindu females after bathing* 
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That work is unfinished. The rocks are called the 
*^ Monkeys' Rocks." There is a story connected with 
the two solid rock Mantapas adjoining each other, 
on tke West side of the hill. Of these, the 
Mantapa on the South side has 12 pillars, and 5 
Garbhagxihas. There are no gods or figures inside 
these GarbkcLgrihccs. To each Garbhagriha there are 
two Doorkeepers, making 10 Doorkeepers in all. 
On the North wall there is a Sankha. In these 
[Garbhagrihas] there are holes from which Lingas 
have been taken out. In front of this temple the 
water collects and forms a pond. In this are reeds. 
The Mantapa on the North side has 4 pillars- 
no Garbhagnhas. Figures nil. The work is unfinish* 
ed. To the North of this Mantapa is a solid rock 
Mantapa^ having 2 pillars. There is nothing else 
particular about it. There are 2 Doorkeepers and 
one chamber. 

[The above 3 Mantapas may be enumerated 
as : — ] 

25. A twelve pillared Mantapa. 

26. A four pillared Mantapa. 

27. A two pillared Mantapa. 

28. On the West side of the hill is a salt-marsh, 

29. Between this salt-marsh and the hill are 
three Raihas.^ In two only of these is the rock 
hollowed out and formed into chambers. In the 
third the commencement of a chamber has been 



* Cbmots, or chariot-shaped templesi otherwise called Vim^ncu, 
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made on the North side, but it is unfinished. Near 
this are a Linga and Font* and a temple with a 
four-armed village goddess. Stones are being cut 
from the hill near this and sent to Tiruvafikkfemf 
to build a [temple] kitchen. 

30. At a half gaAiya!&\ distance from the hill to 
the South is a ^akti with four arms. In her right 
hand she holds a Chakra. In attendance on the 
goddess, on both sides of her, are 6 soldiers armed 
with swords. The Sakti faces to the West. In 
front is a large lion facing to the North. The 
Vimdnal of this Sdkti is monolithic. There are 2 
female Doorkeepers. There are figures of four- 
armed females — 1 on the South, 1 on the East^ and 



• The Linga is the phallic emblem of jSiva, symbolic of the attri- 
butes ascribed to him by his worshippers, as the supreme lord, the 
begimiing of all existences, the 'cause of causes. The Telugu word 
(Pd/navattamu) above translated " Yoni" properly signifies the pedes- 
tal Li/i^gavedt (or Argha — Coleman), on which the Linga stands. The 
raised edge of this represents the Yoni (vulva), an emblem of P&rvatt 
as the female energy of the deity. For a discussion of the question 
as to whether the phallic emblem was derived from the religion of 
the aboriginal or non-Arian Indians* see Muir's SaaiscrU Texts, part 
IV., p. 344 ff. For Mythological accounts of the origin of Linga- 
worship, see the same work, p. 325 ff. Also Vans Kennedy's Re- 
searches, p. .298 f£ — Twelve great Lingas were set up in diflTerent 
parts of India, several of which were destroyed by the early Maho- 
xnedan conquerors. See H^ H. Wilson's Essays, Vol. I., p. 221 ff. 
where the names and localities are given. — ^A miniature Linga is 
worn on his person by every Lingftyat, generally round the neck 
in a silver casket. 

t Triplicane, the Mussulman quarter of the town of Madras. 

X The Indian hour of 24 English minutesr (Sans. Ghatikd,) into 
sixty of which the Hindus divide the day. An " hour's [walking] 
distance" is considered to be 1^ mile. 

§ The five Eathas are here called Vim^^nas — See note * p. 213, suprom 
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1 on the North sida The name of the Sa^iin this 
temple ia unknown. Altogether there are 12 female 
figures- 

31. Behind this Vimdna is the figure of a large 
sacred bull facing to the West. It is buried in the 
ground. Some of the sand has been removed for 
the purpose of seeing this figure, so half of it is 
visible. 

32. To the South of this Vimdna is Nakula's* 
Vimdna formed of a single stone. At the bottom 
of this is something of a Mantapa. There are no 
figures in it On the North side of this Vimdna 
are 6 figures, on the East side 5 figures, and on the 
South side 7. 

33. On the West side of this Vimdna is Sahadeva's 
Vimdna formed out of a single stone. The Manta- 
pa has 2 slender pillars and faces to the South. 
There are no figures in it. This Vimdna is carved 
all round. Near it, on the East side, is a monolithic 
elephant facing to the South. 

34. To the East of this Vimdna is Bhima'a 
Vimdna. It is of one stone, like a Mantapa, and 
faces to the West. It has 6 pillars on the West 
side, 2 on the South, and 4 on the East — ^with 12 
pillars in all. This Vimdna is a very large one. It 
has been struck by a thunder bolt and split in the 
middle. 

35. To the South of this Vimdna is Dharma- 



* Cp. note t P- 103, supra. 
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rSja's Vimdna. It has 4 pillars on the West side^. 
Bound this Vimdna are 8 figures. On this Vimcina 
are 2 parapets for the performance of Pradakshina.^ 
On the parapet walls are 21 carved figures. There 
are 2 chambers oil the parapets, with 2 pillars. Of 
the above mentioned 8 figures, there are letters en- 
graven over the heads of 5 facing to the South, 
East, and North. These are not understood. 

36. In the village ig( the Sthalasayanasvami 
temple ^with the entrance to the East, a Gopura, 
and 5 doorways. At the South end, within the 
enclosure, in the Garhhagnha reclines Sthalasayana* 
svami with his head to the South— Hear his feet are 
Punc^arika Mahamuni and a lotus. This Mahdmuni 
here obtained final emancipation (mukti). On the 
South side of this is Yalamariganafich^ru'sf temple. 
On the North side is the goddess CAc?ikaduta's| 

A 

temple ; around are 8 Arv&rs' temples, 1 sacred kit- 
chen, 1 flagstaff and 1 store room containing utensils. 
In the doorway of the Gopura, on either side, 
are paintings of groups of figures and monkeys. 



* " Beverential salutation by circumambalating a person or object, 
keeping the right side towards them."— Wilson. 

t Prop. Nilamangainlchiyar, the goddess Earth, BhAdevi. 

J So C5alied because she, when a girl, took the flowers kept for 
offerings to the deity, and wore them in her hair. She is said to 
have sprung from the earth, and to have been found by Peria ArvEf 
in his Tulasi (Ocymiim sacrum) garden. The Arvar called her 
K6dai, brought her up as his own daughter, and offered her, at her 
own desire, in marriage to Vishnu, at ^Sfrirangam. — See Gtmiparam" 
par^prdbHvam, p. 17 ff. 
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On this side of the doorway at the North end is a 
Maniapa of 36 pillars. The god comes into this 
on festival days. This temple is enclosed by a wall 
and round it are 122 pillars. 

37. Straight in a line with the Gopura door- 
way, to the East, is the Rdyala Gopura^ all in 
ruins. The foundation is 44 feet square and on this 
side there is a sort of chamber. In that there is 
nothing very extraordinary* To the East of this is 
the Manidpa in which KWshnasvS.mi is swung the 
day after his birth-day. This has 4 pillars and a 
Gopura (?) on the top.^' 

38. To the East of this is Sthala^ayana's flower 
garden. In that is a temple of Svi Hanum&n. The 
god was inside, in the Garhhagtiha. He was taken 
away by Andilin (?). 

39. To the East of this Hanum4n temple is the 
Mantapa into which PAdattaZv£lrt descended. It 
is in ruins. Now only 16 pillars remain. In front 
of this is a ruined Mantapa. 

40. On the South side of this Mantapa, to the East 
of the village, is the Pundarikapuskarini. In the mid- 
dle of this tank is a four pillared Mantapa. On the 
North bank of it is a small Mantapa with 4 pillars. 
On festival days, they say, sheds are erected near this 
Mantapa for Sthala^ayanasvamt, and the anointing- 
feast (abhishekotsava) is celebrated. This tank has 
16 steps to the bottom of it. It is 300 feet square. 

41. On the North side of the Pushkarinl is a date 
garden. On the South side are cashew nut trees.J 

* See note * p. 34, 8U]pra, and plate XL, No. 1. 

A 

t The third of the 1 2 Arvar or apostles of Vishnu. — See Ziegen- 
balg's Sovih'Indian gods, p. 71 f. Also note * p. 133, supra. 
X Anacardium occidentale. 
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42. On the Sea shore to the East of the village 
is the seven-walled iSiva temple. The [local] name 
ef the god went with the Sthalapuraiia, and has> 
since become known to none. Of the seven wall» 
fprdkdra) only two now appear. There are signs^ 
of three [more] walls ; whether traces remain of the 
other walls cannot be ascertained as [their supposed 
site] is buried in the sea. There are two Garbha- 
giihas, in one of which is the Linga of SWa. Its 
height 16 that of a man's chest. The Yoni is not 
visible. How deep the Linga is below is not known. 
This Garhhagriha had been built with six sandal 
wood beams above the god. Of these, some sinners 
have taken away two. Four beams now remain. 
On the western wall are P&rvati and Paramesvara 
with the young Subrahmawyasvami seated between 
them. On the two sides are Brahma and Vish?^u. 
The god has had a blow oti his head, and is some- 
what cracked. On the two sides are figures of two 
Doorkeepers and two monkeys. The figures of 
lions, &c., only have become effaced by the action of 
the waves. The figures of twenty or thirty lions^ 
&c., are now visible. The Nandis which were on the 
walls hare fallen down and had their faces broken — 
some have lost their legs. Within the second wall 
lies Sri MahA Vishnu with his head to the South. 
In front of the temple is placed a pillar. That pillar 
is now in the Sea. The water there is knee deep. 

43. On the West side is^ a small Gopura^ 
There is a Gurhhagriha. In that are Parvati and 
Paramesvara carrying the young Subrahmawyasvami. 
On the two sides are Brahm^ and Vishnu. In front 
of the doorways Vindyakas have been carved. On 
the four sides are four lions^ very terrible. The 
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arest of the idols are defaced. There is [as before 
^stated] a Gopura over this Garhhagriha. Kalascts* 
have been placed on both these temples. 

44. On the North side of this temple, a temple 
of the god Varu%at has been cut out of a single 
stone. In that is sculptured a figure of a King. 
On the North side of that rock lies Mahish^ura. 
The waves of the sea reach this rock. At moon- 
rise;!^ when the waves beat, it is surrounded by water. 

45. The sea has kept himself only 10 fathoms 
away from the mound on which is the /Siva temple. 
On the North and South sides of it, he has receded 
24 fathoms to the West. 

46. To the South of this Siva temple are three 
rocks. On the East side of one of these rocks a 
small chamber has been hollowed out and a figure 
placed in it. On the North side of the cham- 
ber is an elephant's head ; and on the South, a 

. horse. On the North side [of the rock] appears an 
elephant's foot. On the West side, a chamber has 
been hollowed out. In that is sculptured a female 
figure. Below that are three small figures. 

47. On the second rock appears a lion's face. 
This is one stone. On it there is only this ^carving^ 
nothing more. 

48. On the third rock are a large head, a belly^ 
.and a small chamber, of very misshapen fgrm. 



* See note* p. 172, supra. 

f The deity of the waters and regent of the West. — ^Wilson. 

J The popular notion is that the Sea boils with delight «.t the sight 
of his offspring Chandra, who was produced at the Churning of the 
Ocean. The phenomenon of the moon's influeace on the tides doubt* 
less underlies this fiction. 
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Sanscrit sloJca — -pp. 13, 166. 
The statement that this couplet is a quotation 
from the Mah&bh4rata appears to be inaccurate. It 
would seem to have been borrowed from Conje- 
veram (K^nchipura) whose Mahatmya contains the 
following lines* : — (S^eshadharma xlix, 10, 11.) 

South of the Ganges two hundred yojanas, five yo- 
janas westward from the Eastern sea ; on the north 
bank of the Vegavatl,t in the Y\injQkoti\jmmdna], 
Hari himself, the giver of boons to all living beings, 
is even at this day present. 



* Alluded to in Heyne's Tracts on India, p. 334 n. 

t The stream here called Vegavatt is not to be confounded with 
the river in Madura which formerly bore that name and is now called 
the Vaigai. The Nipavana Mahitmya tells us of a great iknga situ- 
ated on the North bank of this river, and half a yojana west of the 
" famous city" (P Kaly&wapura. — Cp. Nelson's The Madura Country, 
part iii, pp. 6 f., 44.) 

i^iRTgm ift^ 1?^^'?^ ^tTT II 

w^ f¥^ i?f?rOT^ ^#^5T^wF^ II 
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The following is a rie vised translation of 5lokas 
1, 2, and 5 of the Ganesa temple inscription : — 

1. May Kamamardana,"* the cause of exist- 
ence, continuance, and destruction, [himself] un- 
caused, be [propitious] to the boundless desires of 
the world. 

2. May he, [himself] without illusion, [yet] 
of multiform illusion — without attribute, [and yet] 
the divider of attributes * * * be triumphant. 

5. The king of fully satisfied desires and crowds 
of conquered enemies, knowii as Ranajaya — by him 
Was this house of /Sambhut built. . 



Inscriptions on Dharmaraja's Ratba— p. 37 ff. and plate XVII. 

Northeini face^hase. 

^iJlT^f^^: {left hand.) 

Eastern face^-hase. -* 

? 9fHpT)fT^R: ('^'isiht hand,) 

fiTfVfwTT:: [?if^vn::] ^ft^?:: (W^^<^^') 

Souihern face — base. 

^IJpfT^Tflf: ISR^^-ni: (ri{fhthand.) 

?^w: ^^i^t: flf^: (Wthanl) 

Northern face — second storey. 



* fifiva, as " Slayer of K&ma," the god of love. — See Coleman's My" 
thology of the Hindtie, p. 75 and Vans Kejmedy^&Eesearches, p. 297 ff. 
t A name of Siva. 
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SIVA TF-MPLEAT SALUVAN KUPPAM- 
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Eaetem face— second storey, 

^ iS mm (right liand.) ^T^\ W^ hand.) 

? llpq^'^r: (^^9^ hand,) ^J^T^J (^fi luind) 
Western face — second storey, > 
MiUm rW!^: (right hand.) 

SoiUhernface^second storey, 
igffi^ (1— unfinished — left hand.) 

f^T^TT?;: (3) 

f^ffVI (right hand,) 

"Eastern face-^third storey, 

* ^cti^^il4«m|^JHI^ ^ ^ (middle) 

Annexed (plate XXIV.) is a sketch taken by 
Mr. Burnell of the buried 5^iva temple (Atirawa- 
chand^a MancZapa) at /S^AZuvan Kuppam, after it had 
been excavated for the purpose. 
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The foUowiog description k oontained in ^lokaa 
1537 — 1542 of the Vanapajrva of the MahAbh4rata 
(Calcutta edition, Vol. I., jk 463) : — 

?WOTV STtItTII ^^J^ TTfTHiTT: N 

Then Ar^una delighting himself in the pleasant 
Ibrest; awful ijft hi» brightness, m^^pmnimouS;. clothed 
in a darhha^ gajraiexitj^ adorned with a staff and deer- 
skins^ perfoirmed severe penance and fed on the with-^ 
ered leay^a which fell oq the ground. He spent 
one month feediug oa frwt once in three days ; a 
second month eating at intervals of double the 
length; a thiird month also editing food ocu^e a 



*Bqci cynoeuroidesj, a species of grass u^ed iu votix^ solemiQ and 
i^lig^uB obsorvaaces ( Wilscm)— fdsa called Ki»aa^ 
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fortniglit J when the fourth month amved, the most 
excellent of the Bh&ratas* feeding on «ir, having 
long arms, the son of 1?indn,1i vnth upieaifled urm% 
tinsupported; stood XHA th^ point of his gtedJt toa 
By constant ablutions, the matted locks «G»f this man^ 
of boundless brilliancy^ tefty mtoded, ^ere like 
lightning aiui the lotilsu 



Death of MahisMsuror^p^ lOl <and plate IV^ 
Extract ft-om the MS,rkawrfeyapura«a— (E4 Bt- 
nerjea, p. 441 f )— Oevliii^hatmya. 



* Bescaidaaits of Bhafata, fe-om the mteirt of w1i«6e fitttlioiity tJipiW 
the greatdl* pnrt «f Sndda, the counti^ waB ^alleel B&aratMirshsu 
^s^TV^ilsona 

t So iitytedtjjr ecfllrtesy only, Arjtliia teing iH tfutli tke t^Wgeny 
of Indta, the god Of the flrmameiit*-^See WilsOh*6 pi'efkce to John* 
«oa'i3 Sehctionsjrgm tke MoihAhh^^Jtxii ftud iiis note at p, 7^ ibidi 
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fRT: W%\ ^^l^lflT ^fil3^T si«l*iTr^ I 
^^^ tt 

T^ T^ ^ i|^ in^ irra<l ftwTi^re I 

Tl^aiT ^Tir<^ ^T^T ff H^TH^ I 

^t f^Wiinf Tr.^f^ t^T ft^ t^: II 

Then Chandik4 seeing the great Asura thus com- 
ing, filled with anger, to fall upon her, became 
wrathful for his destruction. Throwing over him 
the noose, she bound that great Asura. Bound in 
the great battle,* he relinquished the form of a buffalo 
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and immediately became a lion. No sooner did 
AmbikS, cutoff his besid, than he appeared as a man, 
sword in hand. Theu Deyl quickly with arrows 
destroyed the njan together with his sword and 
shield. He then became a great elephant. With his 
trunk he dragged the great lion and roared. Devi 
with her sword cut off the trunk of that dragging 
one. Theu the great Asura again assumed the form 
of a buffalo, and as before agitated all things ani- 
mate and inanimate in the three worlds. Then 
Chmdik^, the mother of the world, having become 
wroth, drank good wine again and again, laughed 
with her red eyes, and roared. That Asura also, 
filled with strength, valour, and pride, hurled moun- 
tains at Chanc^ikai. She crumbling his missiles with 
a cloud of arrows, her countenance inflamed with 
wine, spoke to him in confused accents thus : '^ Roar, 
roar, fool, for a moment while I drink wine, 
The gods will soon roar when thou art slain here by 
me." Hg^ving thus spoken, she sprang upon the 
buffalo. Placing her foot on his neck, she struck him 
with her trident. Theiji trodden under foot by her he 
came half out of his own mouth,* and was overcome 
by the great valour of Devi. The great A sura doing 
battle was slain by Devi, who with a great sword 
cut off his head. Then with lamentations perished 
the whole army of Daityas,t and all the troops of 
Devatas exceedingly rejoiced. The Suras J with the 
heavenly Maharshis§ praised Devi, the chief Gand- 
harvas sang, and the troops of Apsarases danced. 

* I. e. He came in his proper form out of the buffalo's mouth. . 

t Demons, Asuras, children of Diti, the mother of the Titan or 
giant race of Hindu mythology, by Kasyapa, grandson of BrahmA. 
J Deities, Devatas. § The fourth of tbe SQye4 orders of iJishi^. 
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Notices of the Seven Pagodas w^l he fomid in the following works ? — 

Oentil, Voyage dans les mers de Finde, Vol. 1. (Paris, 17794) 
Asiatic Researches, CajIMBERS (William) in Vol. t. (Caleiltta, 1788); 

and GoLi>iN«HAM (1.) in VoL V. (1796). 
8oNN£RAT (M.), Voyage aux Indes orientalefl et 1^ 1a Clufi«. (Pari$» 

1782). Englisli translation, Voyage to tlie ISast itkdies and China. 

(Calcutta, 1788-89.) 
Crawpurd's ('Quintin) Sketches of the Hindoos, VoL I. (London 

1792.) 
Haafneb, Keise langst der EUste von Coromandel, Vol. II. 
Bartoloueo (Fra Faolino da San), Viaggio alle Indie orientalL 

(Roma, 1796). English translatioH, Vo/age to the East Indies. 

(London, 1800.) 
Daniell's (T. and W.) (Oriental Sceifer|r, (London^ 1795-^1808.) 
Valentia's (Lord) Voyages and Travels to India, Ac, Vol. I. (Lon- 
don, 1809.) 
Allgemeine Geographische Ephemeriden, Bhrman in — 1809, and 

Dalberg (Baron), 1810. 
Southey's (Robert) Curse of Kehama. (London, 1810.) 
CtRahak's (Maria) Journal of a residence in India. (London, I8I2« 
Graham's (Maria) Letters on India. (London, 1814.) 
Heyne's (Benjamin, m.d.) Tracts on India. (London, 1814*) 
Oriental Magazine, Antiquarius (P Lieutenant John Braddock) in 

Vols. L, II. (Madras, 1819—20.) 
Hamilton's (Walter) East India Cfazeteer* (London, 1815.) 
Crawpurd's (Quintin) Researches. (London, 1817.) 
Hamilton's (Walter) Description of Smdostan. (London, 1820.) 
Langles (L.) MonumeHtft Anciefts et Modernes' <ie Tfiindoustan* 

(Paris, 1821.) 
Heeren (A. H. L.), Historische Werkcr (Oottingen, 1821—28)* Eng* 

lish translation, Histerical Besearches, Asiatic BTati^ns, Vol. IL 

(London, 1846.) 
Pullartox (Johu) ** Manuscript note* extracted fwnn the lommal of 

his travels through Hindustan, daring the years 1817, I8I8, 1819^ 

and 1820." (List of authorities in Hamilton's €razeteer, edn4 1828.) 
Wilson's (Horace Hayman) Descriptive Catalogue of Mackenzie's 

Collection of Oriental Manuscripts. (Calcuitta, 1828.) 
Heber's (Bishop) Narrative of a Journey through the "CTpper Pro* 

vinces of India ; with an account of a Journey to Madras aii^d the 

Southern Provinces. (London, 1828.) 
€onder's (^oskh) Modem Traveller, Vol. X. (London, 1830.) 
'TrABSsaetioBs of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Brit«in and Ire* 
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land, Babinaton (Benjamin Gny, m.b., f.r^.) in Vol. II. (Lon- 

don, 1830.) 
BoHLEN (F. von), Das alte Indien mit besonderer BilcksicM auf 

-^feypten, Vol. II. (Ktfnigsberg, 1830.) • 
Calcutta Clvristian Observer, Rbecival (Bev. Pfeter) in — (Calcutta 

1832,) 
EiTTEE (Qarf), Brdkund©-,^ VoL6, Ost-Asien. (Berlin, 1836.) 
Madras Journal of Literature and Science, Taylor (Rev. WillJam) in 

Vol. VIII. (Madras, 1838); and Mahon (Rev. George William 

A.M.), B&ADDOCK (Lieutenant John), Taylor (Rev. William), and 

Elliot (Walter) in Vol. XIII. (Madras, 1844.) 
Febgtjsson'^ (James) Rock-cut temples of India. (London, 1845.) 
Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Sbcietj of Great Britain and Ireland, 

Ferousson (James) and Newbold (Captain T. J., fvrjs.) in Vol. 

VIIL (London, 1846.) 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Newbold (Captain T. J.) in 

Vol. XV. (Calcutta, 184i6>; and Submns (Charles) iai Vol. XXII. 

(Calcutta, 1893.) 
Lassen (Christian)^ Indisohe Alterthumskunde, VoL I. (Bonn, 1847.> 
Fergusson (James) Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindo* 

stan. (Lond(»* 1847.) 
Pbrcival's (Rev. Peter) Land of the Veda. (London, 1864.) 
P&arqah's (jazeteer of Southern India. (Madras, 1 855.) 
Oratjl (Karl, D. Th.), Reise nach Ofetindien, Vol. III. (Leipzig, 1856.) 
B&tjcb's (James) Scenes and Sights in the East. (London, 1856.) 
Murray's Hand-book of Indsa, b^y Eastwick (Edward^ B.) Fart L — 

Madras. (London, 1859w) 
Fergusson's (James) Rock-cut temples of In^a. (London, 1 864.) 
F^rgusson's (James, fji.s^ ]i.B.A.s«) History of Architecture, VoL 

II. (London, 1867.) 
S^GEKBALG (Bartholooweiis), Gpenealogie der Malabarishen gotter^ 

erster, ungeaoderter, nothdiirftig erweiterter abdrupk besorght 

dorch Dr. Wilhelm (xennann. (Madras, 1867.) 
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Abhaya 206* 

Achyuta-raya 115, 117 

Adam's Peak 20 

A-dwandeavara 126 

A!di«esha 201, 211 

Admetus 5 

Adondai 69, 113 f. 

Aga8tyal76, 181 flf. 

AgraMra47, 117 

Ahava Malla 132, 134 flf., 130, 142 

Airavata 104* 204 

Ajunta (Ajayanti) 37* 

Alphabets, Ancient 5 6 J: 

Amasis 71 f. 

Ambika 229 

Amftrko^te 133 f. 

Amiirnad 133 f. 

Anandanilayam 181, 183 

Anigiri 135 

Animddha 13 

Anjana21]§ 

Aiyaneya211 

Annama-deva-raya 112^ 

Anur&dhapnra 24 

Apollo 5 

Apsarases 180, 229 

Arddhanfirltfa 37J 

Argha 214* 

Arian temples 157, 171* 

Arjuna 30, 151, 226 f. 



Arjuna's penance 4, 87, 89 ff., 200 

203 f., 208, 226 f. ' • 

Arjuna's Ratha 79*, 105* 200 
Armenia 71 
Artaxata 70 
Arv&r 133, 216 
Aryam 6 If 
Afyan temples I71t 
Ash^akshari 176* 
A^rama 176, 184 

Asuras 47, 83, 99*, 101*, 229t 

Afivatha 184 

AtiranachancZa 59 

Atira9iachan(2a MancZapa 120 

AtiranacliancZaPallaval20,126,128 

Atiranachawieavara 59, 126* 

Atri 176 

Australia 71 

Ayodhyd 140 

B 

Bagistan 74 

B^laknshna 94 

Balarfima, 206 

Balhara 26 

BaU 3, 13, 47, 166, 1^, 185 

Bali, submersion of his city (P) 1 i, 

15, 34, 46, 169, 185 
Bali Ohakravartl 202 
Balicota Simcomnaidu 153* 
Bamean 71 
Ban&sura 13, 14 
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Banawassi (BanavlLsi) 140 

Behar 21, 98t 

Beirout 73 

Belnos' (Mrs.), Sundhya, referred 
to 183t 

Belzoni*s Egypt and Nubia, re- 
ferred to 71 

Be-Sitoon 73 f. 

Bhadrakdlt 60J 

Bhadrd river 139 

Bhagavatapur&na, referred to 93 

Bharata 227* 

Bh&ratas 227 

BhEravi 91 J 

Bhava 102* 

Bhavant 101, 102* 

Bli!ma200t, 204 

Bhimasena 200t 

Bhlma's Eatha 10, lOSf, 147*, 215 

Bhonju family 114 

BMdevl 216t 

Bhatal33 

Bigandet's Life of Gtbutama, re- 
ferred to 20* 

Bodhi tree 20* 

Bogahah20 

Bonomi's Egyptian Antiquities, 
referred to 73 

Bo tree 20t 

Braddock (Lieutenant J.) 63 ff. 

Brahma 33, 84, 97, 149, 176, 180 
184f., 202,208,218, 229t 

Brahmaloka 176 

BrBhmkndapiirknB. 173 

Brahm^^rama 176 

Bricks 161 

Bruce's Scenes and Sights in the 
East, referred to Uf, 77*; 
quoted 77t 

Buddha 17*t 20J, 21t, 22t 

Buddha, worship of 24 

Budha 21t 



Burachur 171 

Burckhardt's Travels, referred 
to 73 

Bumell (Arthur) 221, 223, 225 
Bumes (Sir Alexander) referred 

to 71 
Burton's Excerpta Hieroglyphica, 

referred to 72 
Buto 71 



Ganara 113 
Camatic 114, 117« 
Cashmere (Elasmlr) 157, 171 
Oat's penance 88§, 204 
Cavery (Kaveri) river 136, 182 
Ceylon 162 f., 166 
Chakra 85* 100, 201 ff., 208, 21 1, 
214 

ChaZukya dynasty 139 
Cha2ukya dynasty of Kalinga 126 
ChaZukya inscription 136 
ChaZukya Princes of Kalyfin 127* 

135 
ChaZukyas 137, 138, 140 
Ch&mara (chauri) 100*, 209 f. 
Ch^d 19t 
Cha»(2noi* 
ChaiicZik& 228 f. 
Chawiipafha 99*t, 101* 
Chandra 19t, 203, 219J 
ChSranas 208 
Chhatra 209 f. 

Chellambram (Chitambaram) 160 
Cholasl27,137,140f, 
Churning of the Ocean 219J 
City of Bali, submerged (?) 1 1, 15, 

34,46,169,185 
Clemens Alexandrinus 27 
CUve (Lord) 200 

Coins found at M&valivaram 16| 
164, 169* 

30 
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Coleman's Mjrthology of tho Hin- 
dus, referred to 182t, 214*, 224* 

Combaconam (Kumbhakowam) 
166 

Companra*adiyir 117« 

Conjeveram (K&nchlpura) 69, 
112&, 113, 117, 127, 17d*,211,220 

Ooromandel Coast 162, 169; en- 
croachment of the Sea on 46, 
52, 117 f. 

Covelong (KdvaZam) 2, 178* 

Ctesias 74 

Cddikodxita, 216 

D 

Daityas 84, 229 

X^amaroka 203 

Dftnava 91t, 182 

Dancing women 25 

D'Anville, Autiquite geographi* 

que de V Inde, quoted 26t 
Darbhal75,226 
Date trees 155|| 

DeHavilland (Colonel) 58, 60, 120 
Denon, Egypte, referred to 79 
Devad^i 25 
Deva Malla-raja 111 
DeyanSgart alphabet 9 
DevanSri 119 

Deva-rfiya 112M16, 117«, 118 
Devatas 23, 99*, 229 
Devi 50§, 85, 101*, 229 
Devimah&tmya 101* 227 ff. 
Dhfiravaram 125 
Dharmaraja 6, 86, 104, 204 
BharmarAja's Mantepa 207 
Dharmarfija's Eatha 106*, 216, 

222, 224 
Dharmardja's throne 6, 7, 32, 86, 

150, 212 
Dharwar (DharwacO 135, 139 



Diksha 183* 

Diodorus Siculus 74 

Dtpastambha 51J, 158t 

Diti 229t 

Dolotsava ManeZapa 34, 50, 217 

Doorkeepers 50* 200, et al 

Dow's History of Hindostan, re- 
ferred to 3 

Draupadi 7, 104, 200 

Draupadi's bath 7, 32, 86, 212* 

Draupadt's Ratha 104t 

Dronficharya 31* 88|I, 203 

Durgft 33, 49, 77, 97, 99 ff., 149, 
200, 202 

Durgipiija 99*, 101* 

Duryodhana 89 

Dvajastambha llf 

Dvdraka 13 

Dwdrapdlas 50 

E 

Earth, the goddess 178 
Eastwick's Prem SUgar, quoted 

93t ; referred to, 94t 
Ecbatana 74 
Edrisi 26 
Egypt 71, 73 
Egyptian Architecture 8 
Egyptian quarries 147* 
Egyptian Ruins 79 
Egyptians 71 
Ehud 73 

Elephanta 31, 37, 40, 45, 71, 148 
Elephants 8, 35, 17, 87, 104, 202 
Elliot's (Sir H. M.) History of 

India, referred to 26* 
ElUs (Francis W.) 46, 60, 127t 
EUis' (Francis W.) Mirdsi Right, 

referred to 141 

EUora (Eliira) 37*92* 94$, 115, 
148, 150, 153, 171 
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F 

Fa Hian's pilgrimage, referred to 

166t 
Fergusson (James), quoted 37*, 

159; referred to 153 
Fergusson's Ancient Architecture 

of Hindostan, quoted 108* 
Fergusson's Rock-cut Temples of 

India (1846), quoted 150 
Fergusson's Rock-cut Temples of 

India (1864) referred to 45 
Ferishta, referred to 21 

G 

Gada 202 f., 208 f. 
Gadiya 214 

Gaja Lakshmj 50§, 202, 211 
Oajapati princes 114 
Kjrwnda, Deva-raya 117« 
Gandharvas 180, 204, 208 f,, 229 
GimesQ, 30* 76, 79, ff., 152 
QsmesA temple 4, 66, 59, 61*, 69, 

79,]54f.,200, 221ff. 
OangS 182 f. 

Ganges 13, 82, 98t, 166, 220 
"Gangondaram inscription 136, 

138 f. 
Oarbhagriha 201, et ah 
Gamde, 184 
Oaruiia-posture 183 
'Garuc?as204,208 
Gautama 20*J 
Gentil, Yoyage dans les Mers de 

rinde, referred to 11*; quoted 

27 ff. - 
Ohaw^a 209 
Ghatika 214J 
Gibbon, quoted 162 
Ginjee 115 
GodHvari 137 
Goddiladenui 24 



Goldstiicker's Sanscrit Diction- 
ary, referred to 97t 

Gopaia5 

Gopalas 49, 65 

Gopikas 206 

Gdpis 31 

Gopis' chum 77* 

Gopura 181, 205*, 216, 218 

Gothic Architecture 8 

Govarddhana 92 ff., 205 f. 

Graham (Mrs.), referred to 45 ff^ 
52, 56*, 60 

Granite at Mavalivaram, Descrip- 
tion of 146, 147* 

Grantha alphabet 54*, 66 J 

Gray (Captain), referred to 71 

Guruparamparaprabhavam, re- 
ferred to 21 6 J 

iGuzerat 26 

H 

Haimavatl 102t 

Ha^ Ksjmeda alphabet US 

HamaleU 20 

HanumSn 2ll§ 

Hanuman temple 217 

Han 98t, 178, 183, 220 

Harinandana 179 

Haripriya 179 

Harisekhara 178, 211 

Heber's (Bishop) Narrative, re- 
ferred to lit, 45, 52, 169 

Heeren's Historical Eesearohea, 
referred to 164t 

Herodotus, referred to ,71 f. 

Heyne'a Tracts on India, referred 
to 142* 220*; quoted 153* 

Himalaya 89, 102 

Himavat 102t, 182 

Hira«yaka«ipu 12, 84* 

Hiranyaksha 12, 84 
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Hobart (Lord) 56§ 
Howarth (Lieutenant), 151 
Hadleston (Andrew), 45, 48 f. 
Holi Honore 139 



Icfaiyan Pudal 119 f. 

Indra 14 f., 89§, 92, 104* 204, 227 f 

Indra SabhS, at EUora 92* 

Indra*s heaven 180;]; 

Inscriptions 9, 32, 35, 37, 53 flf., 69, 
95J, 103, 113 f., 116, 120 ff., 
132 ff., 138 £, 141, 221 ff. 

Jx^ttaipSdi 132, 134, 138 f. 

I«vara 89 f., 200, 203 f., 208 

A 

Itfvara temple 200 



JaUipalU 154 

Jain temple 106t 

Jaina religion 113 

Jimbavat 202 

Jananathapura 132, 134, 141 

Jayarana (P) 223 

Jayarana Stambha (?) 57 

Jayasimha 137 

Jehangiri 98t 

Job, Book of 73 

Jones (Sir William), quoted 93, 

102 f. 
Journal of Royal Asiatic? Society, 

referred to 135 
Judges, Book of 73 



KacZal Sangama 136, 139 
Kadamba family 140 
Kadamba Ganga 140 
Kail&sa 57, 97*, 208 
KailUsa, at EUora 160, 171 



i Kala«a 172* 219 

Kali 101* 

Kalinga 126, 140 

Kalinga dynasty 127* 

Kalpa 98t 

KalyEn 127* 135 f., 140 

Kalyayiapura 220t 

EHma 224* 

K/imamardana 224 

K&maraja58, 116^, 126, 128 

Kanchi 211 

Kaiichi 127, 211t 

Kdnchipura Mahatmya 220 

Kandy 24 

Kapilavastu 17t 

Karni^akadesa 114 f. 

Kama^aka-raj&kaZ 115^ 

Kirtikeya 59, 107, 182*, 185 ; ori- 
gin of name 107t 

Ka«yapa229t^ 

Kauravas 31* 

Kfiveri 182 

Kenerah (Kawhari) 62 

Kennedy's (Yans) Researches, re- 
ferred to 98* 214*, 224* 

Kerefto 70 

Kermansheh 73 

Ke^avarya 8A Rang^harya 128 

Khadga 209* 

Kimpurushas 204 

Kinnaras 204, 2f08 

Kinnier (Macdonald), quoted 74 

Kirata 91*, 203 

Kiratarjuniya 91 J 

Kirti Varma 127* 

Klings 138 

Knox's History of Ceylon, refer- 
red to 19 ; quoted 23 

K6dai 216+ 

KolapAr 139* 

Kongades 138 

KoDgas 138 
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Koppara-Kesari Varma 136 
K6vil 23 

Ko-Viraja-Kesari Varma 136 
Knshna 5, 13 f., 30 f., 88, 92 ff., 

151, 205 f. 
Krishna Manc^pa 5, 48 f., 53, 55, 

92 ff., 205 f. 
Krishwa-raya 112&, 115, 117«, 

153* 
Knshwa's butter baU 76, 77*, 

147*, 200 
Knshwaavami 203, 217 
KHttikas 1071 
Kudalgi Svimi 139 
KulSttunga 125+ 
Kuldttunga Cbolan 113 
Kumarasvami 208 
Kurdistan 70 
Kuntaladesa 136, 138, 140 
KuBumbars 69, 113, 127, 141 
Ku«a, 226* 
Kuvera 57, 97*, ISO* 2041 ' 



Laborde, referred to 71, 73 

Lakshmesvar 136, 1 38 f. 

Lakslmd201,211 

Lakshmisa 185 

La Loub^re, referred to 20 f,; 

quoted 17, 22 
Land measure 123 
Lanka 18 
Latona71 
Linga lit, 30, 34, 66J§, 96* 107, 

120, 126*, 157t, 159, 201, 210, 

213, 214* 218, 220t 
Linga and Yoni 214 
Lingave^ 214* 
Lions 8, 104 
Lotus-posture 203 
LycuB river 73 



M 

Mabalipuram, the name 111 
Mackenzie (Colonel) 46 f., 60, 75 
Mackenzie MSS. referred to 111, 

116, 118 f., 125J, 1271, 153, 169 
MAdhava 175 
Madura 117«, 166+ 
Madura Country 220 
Mahibali47, 55,.81f. 
Mahabalipura, the name 3, 55, 

111, 165 ^ 

Mahabharata 4, 6, 13, 31, 69, 91^, 

113, 220, 226 f. 
Mahadeva 77, 80, 89§, 96 f., 107 
Maham^laipilr, the name 111 
Mah^malla race 127 
Mahamantra 176 
Mahamayi 21* 
Mahamuni 216 
Maharshis .229 
Mahendra iSanta 126 
Mahimalu or Mavalamu 112^ 
Mahishamardini 209 
MahishSsura 33t, 49, 77, 97, 99 ff., 

109, 149t, 200, 208+, 209 f., 

227 ff- 
Mahishasura rock 109, 159, 219 
Malabar Coast 162 f. 
MaJayalam alphabet 61t 
Malearpha 164 
Mal^cheren 14 
Malla 111 ff. 
MaUidhipa 180 
Malla family 113 f, 
Mallapuri 177 f., 181 ff. 
Mallapuri, the name 165f 
MalUtpuri MahS-tmya 173 ff.,.l85 
Mallapuri or Mallapuri-kshetram, 

the name 111<> 
Malla-rayall25 
Mall6su(«u 14* 111«, 170 
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Halle«varal78, 180 

Mamallapnram, the name 111 

iMamalla-puri 112& 

Hamallaipfir, the name 118 

M&mallai Fcrum&Z 133, 141 

Maniapa or Man/apa 200* etcd. 

Manmatha 57 

Manu 97t 

Maraga 70 

Markanrfeyapur&»a99t,101» 227 S. 

Ma^has ISO 

Maundrel, referred to 70 

MHvaliganga, origin of the name 3 

Mavalipuram, the name 3 

Mfivalivanam 112 

M&vali^aram, the name 111, 165t 

Mavamamr 112& 

MIkvalivaram, its position 146 

Max Miiller, r^ferr^d to 22+ 

MAyS 21* 

Media 70, 74 

Mercury 20 f. 

Meru 175 

Mglk6tel77 

Monkeys 4* 76, 77t, 200 

Monkeys' Rocks 213 

Moor's Hindu Pantheon, referred 

to 80, 93t, 94* 1021 
Muir's Sanscrit Texts, referred to 

83t, 84*, 89t, 911, 97t, lOl*, 

107t, 182t, 202, 214* 
Mukundanaynar Kdvil 106t 
Munis 175, 182 f. 
Mural$dhara 94 

Murray's Handbook, quoted 108* 
Myas Hormas 162 

N 

NSga-Maids 204 
Nagas 88J, 154 
Ndhervalah (I^ahrw&la) 26 



Nakula and Sahadeva's Batk 

103t 

Nakula's Vim&na 215 

Namuchi 13 

Nanda 5, Slf 

Nandi 97, 104. 109t, 155t, 159* 
200, 206* 218 

Nandivaram 112?. 

Narada 176 f., 184 f. 

Naradiyapurana, referred to 98* 

Narasimha Avatara 12 

NarSyawa 97t, 99 

Narmada (Nerbuddah) river ^140 

'Nayar (Nair) women 48 

Nelatdr 128 

Nelson's The Madura Country, 
referred to 220t 

Nepaull7t 

Newbold, quoted 149 

Newbold's Geology of Southern 
India, referred to 46f 

Newbold's Notes on the Coast of 
Coromandel, quoted 147*, re- 
ferred to 169*1 

Nilamangain&chiyar 216t 

Nilgund inscription 139 

Nile 71 

Nipavana Mahatmya, quoted 220t 

Nomius 6 



O^kkannesvarasyami 210 
Ootramaloor (Uttaramalliir) 115e 
Orissa 114 



P&larriverll3| 

Pali inscriptions 117 f. 

Pfili language 9, 17 ff., 21, 61* 

Pallava 126 

Pallava Mardu 127 

Pallavas 128 
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Palmyra trees 22, 78, 155|| 

Panava^amu 214* 

Panchilgni 183 

Pawiavas 31* 103^. 200, 205, 212 

Paniu 46, 89, 161,227 

Pandu princes 200t 

Pawiya kingdom 114, 166 

Parame«vara 208, 218 

Parame^vara Mah&varaha Vishnu 

133 f., 141 
Parasu 209 
Parsghur 139 

PM-vati 33, 50t§, 69. 78, 80, 85, 
96 f., 102*t, 107, 149, 157, 177, 
208, 214* 218 
Pasa 100 
PlUnpata 208 
Pa«upata8tra 89, 91, 203 
Patala or PAtalaloka 57, 82, 204 
Pavarakkaran's choultry 124, 126, 
128 

Peacock 77 

Pennir river 113- 

Periya Arvar 216J 

Persia 73 

Petra 71 

Pharoah's Gazeteer, referred to 
149§ 

Pihan21 

PiZZaiyar 76 

Pillar in front of Shore Temple 
11, 108 f, 168 f, 218 

Pi^hipiir 126 

Pleiades 1071 

Poodan 21 

Porter (Sir B. K) referred to 70 

PraUt 19 

Pradakshina 216 

Prahlada 12 

Pramathas 204, 209 

Prem Sigar, quoted 93t, referred 
to94t 



Pi-insep, referred to 127§ 
Ptolemy 164 
Pudatt&Zvar 217 
Pulikara-nagara 136 
Pulikesi 127* 
Punciarikapushkarini 217 
Puniarika pond 182 flf. 
Pujwiarika Eishi 170, 177 ff., 216 
PuniarikasaraS 181 
Puwyakodvimana 179, 211, 220 

R 

Bajamalla 127 
BajaEajaOholal88 
Raja Elja Narendra 167 
Rl^endra Deva 132, 134, 136 
Ramanujiyyar Ma?wiapa 95J, 207, 

222 
BamatSrak^ 183* 
Bamesvaram 137 
Banajaya 223 f. 
BanganSyaka 209 
Bathas 7t, 8, 35, 52, 69, 71, 103 ff, 

126, 147*, 155, 213, 214§ 
Bavana 57 
Battakula 138 f. 
BattehaUi 139 

B&yala Gopura 96, 206, 212, 217 
Bayalu 205* 
Belandus, Dissertationes, quoted 

27 
Bemeses 73 
Benaudot, Ancicnnes Relations, 

quoted 24 
Eishis 90,. 182, 204, 229§, et al 

S 

Sadras (Sadurangapa^^anam) 2, 

146, 163 
Sahadcva 103t 
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Sahadeva's Vimana 215 

Sais 71 

Saivas 56t 

/8^akti209, 211, 214f. 

Salsette (Sash^hi) 37*, 62 

Salt-mai'sh 163, 213 

Saiuvan Kiippam 69 f., 119, 140 f., 
221,225 

Samana Kodam 17 ff., 21, 22 J 

/S^ambhu 224 

Samdutty 139 

Samvartana 181 

iSfani 80t 

-^ankara Bharati 139* 

iSfanke«var 139* 

/Sankha 201 ff., 208 f., 211, 213 

Sanscrit, Ancient Alphabets of GO 

Sanscrit language 54* 

Sanscrit Sloka 13, 166, 220 

Sassanian era 74 

iSfastrakaran 99 

iSfatananda 178 

Saturn 80t 

Satyaloka 175 

Satya 8ny& 127* 

Savanur 136 

Sculptures and Excavations, Un- 
finished state of 9 f., 150, 153 f. 

Sea, The god of the 15 

Sea of Milk 177, 179 

Semiramis 74 

i&esha 7, 33, 98,159 

iSeshadharma, quoted 220 

Setu (Bridge of rocka at Bamesva- 
rani) 140 

Seven Pagodas, the name 2, 167 

Shanmukha 182 

Shaw's Travels, referred to 4f 

Shamgar 73 

Shore temple 10, 35, 51,107 f.^ 156 
ff., 218 f. 

Siamese 9, 17 



Siamese priests 22 

Sidon 70 

Siddhas 204, 208 

Simha 7 ff„ 31 ff., 35, 120 

Simhama or Singama NayacKu 70, 
115c, ll6d, 153, 207 

Simhfllsana 7 

Simhika 13* 

Sinai 73 

Singalam 136* 

Singhalese 23 

8iY& 10, 32, 34, 57 ff., 79 f., 89, 91^ 
97, 101 f., 104 ff., 149, 157, 176 f., 
181, 185, 201, 204, 208, 214* 218, 
224 

Sivan lake 70 

/Sfivani 149 

Skanda 107J, I82t 

Skandapurawa 99* 

Smarta sect 139* 

Somal9t,21t 

Some«vara Deva I. 137 f. 

Somesvara Deva ChaZukya 1. 185 

iS^onitapura 13§ 

Spence Hardy's Manual of Bud- 
hism, referred to 19§, 20J, 
qtioted 21t 

Southey's Curse of Kehama^ refer- 
red to 66 

Sphjmx 94 

/S^ramaw^a Grailtama 17*, 22J 

8A Hanuman 217 

/S^riMaha Vishnu 218 

fi'ringeri 139* 

iSfriEama211 

fi^rirangam 209* 2i6J| 

SriSailamllS 

8A Vallabha 127 

iSfri Yira MATt&nda, 139 
Steel, Indian 147* 
Sthalapur&?ia 173 ff., 185/219 
Sthalasayi 180, 185 
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Sthala«ayana 180, 21 7 
SthaJasayanasvam^ 183, 216 
Sthala^ayanasvamt tmnple 156t, 

216 
SthalasekbarasY&mi temple 205 

(see Sthalasayanasvami) 
Stone couch 33, 96 
SubrahnKwiya 97, 107, 218 -, origiii 

of mane 107 J 
iS^uddhodana ITf 
8ukm 83 

^ukrachHrya 12, 203 
Sultan Ganj 98t 
Sumeru 175 
Suras 229 
SArya 203 
Silta 176, 181 
Svarga 170, ISOJ, 184 
Syene 71 
Syria 73 



Tailapa Deva ChaZakya 13S 

Talapat 22 

Taldangal71 

Tamil alphabet 3, 126*; Ancient 

forms of 54* 
T4»(2avaraya MudaliyHr 132, 141 
Tanjore (TaRjavur) 115, 160 
Tanjore pagoda 108* 
Tapta MudrS 183* 
H&raka, 182 
Tarksha 184 
Tel-et-mai 72 
Telinganall3£, 137, 141 
T^r of Arjuna 56* 
Tilavanaml82f. 
Tirthas 182 
Tiruvartondai 178* 
Tiruvak^rvi 1215 
TiruvaZikklni 214 
Tiruverichi 134 f. 



Tiruvirichilfir 126* 

Tiyyattis (Tier women) 4S 

Todaversl2lW 

Tomara 209 

TondKamamKala 127 

Ton-p6 20§ 

Treta ynga 81 

Tribbuvana Malla 125J, 140 

Tribhuvana Ylradeva 121 

TiVichinopoly 11 7« 

Trilochana Pallava 126 

Tripalore (Tirup6riir) reef 163 

Tripati (Tirupati) 69, 113 

Triplicane 214t 

Tri^iala 203 

Trivikrama 82, 202 

Tulasl 216J 

Tuluvan3 

Tunga river 139 

Turmeric 212* 



u 



Umft 57, 102t . 



Taigai river 220t 
Yaikun^ha 181 
Yafshnavas 56t 
YSmana Avatara 50f , 81 f. 
YaradarSjasvfimi 211 
Yarfiha AvatSra 50, 65, 83 f. 
Yarabakshetra 177 f. 
Yarihasvam! 278, 201 f., 210 f. 
YarahasvamJ temple 53 ff,, 69, 

132ff., 185* 210 
Yaruwa 219t 
Yaruna temple 219 
Yedas 22 
Yegavatl 220 

Yegide«amorYengide*am 137, 140 
VeiZiras 113 
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Vellore(Vemr)!13, 115^ 

Vellugdfivaru 115^, 153 

Velugofi Singama Naya<ia 207 

Vengina^u 136 

Venka^apati /Sfrfdevar&ya 128 

Venus (planet) 83 

Vidyadharas 204, 208 

Vilillra21,27 

Vijayaditya 126 

Vijayanagara princes 205 

Yijayanagaram 112& 

VJjayanagaram dynasty 114 f., 
117, 125 

Vijayapur 26 

YikkQan 136 

Vikrama Deva 125 

Vikramaditya 127 

Vikramaditya IL 137 

Vimana 108*,181,210,213* 214ff., 
214§ 

Vinayaka 201, 218 

Viprachitti 13* 

Vira Chola Deva 125 f, HO 

Virapatam 28 

Vira Rajendra Ckola 136 ff., 140 
• Virochana 13* 

Vishnu 12, 33 f., 60, 77, SO ff., 85, 
97 ff., 101, 105 f., 108, 149 f., 
159, J7Q, 176 ff^ 183 f., 202, 
208f., 211* 216+, 218 

Vishnn, Eecumbent figure of 7 
(See NarHyawa) 

Vishwupurawa, quoted 93f ; refer- 
red to 84, 97t 

Vishwusarma 177 

Vishwu Varddhana 125J 

Vishw-u's heaven 181* 



Vuvakarma 203 
Vrishabbe«vara 206 
Vy&sa 89§ 

w 

Wady Mokatteb 73 

Wardah (Varada) river 139 

Wheeler's History of India, refer- 
red to 89* 

Williams' Indian Epic Poetry, re- 
ferred to 89§ 

Wilkins, referred to 101 

Wilkins' Hitopadeaa, quoted 98t 

Wilson's Essays, referred to 183*, 
214* 

Wilson's Meghaduta, referred to 
182t 

Wilson's Sanscrit Dictionary, re- 
ferred to in the notes, passim. 

Wilson's Vishwupurawa, referred 
to 84* 97t; quoted 92t, 101* 
102* 

Woden 21 



Yachama-naya(2u llfic 
Yadugiri 177 
Yakko 23 
Yaksha 23* 180 
Yalamanganancharu 621 
Yama ISlf, 208J 
Yamapuri Manfepa 208 
Yamaraja 33, 149, 159 
Yogis 176 
Yojana 13, 166, 220 
Yoni214*,218 
Yudhifihihira 6 . 
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CORBIGENDA, &C. 



Page 11, not© f. For "More probably", read " Some bave sup- 
posed it to be". (Cp. notef p. 158.) 
Page 65. For " Mahamalaipilr", read " Mahamalaipur". 
Page 96, note*. For "Arakkenwei (^tptrsOseisirGessnu) temple", 

A 

read " Urakkewwei (s-tpiOsaSarQesGnLi) Isvara temple" ; and for 
" one ollock (about 1* gill)", read "one uraTckti (about 3 gills)".— 
(.Op. p. 210.) 

Page 114. " Vyayanagaram ascendancy" appears to be a misprint 
in the original for " Vijayanagaram dynasty." 

Page 115, notec. For " Vellugativaru", read " VelugSdvaru". 

Page 1 1 6. For " a clue", read " as a clue". 

Pages 124, 126, 1 28. " Pavarakkaran's {prop. PavaZakkaran's) Choul- 
try" signifies "Coral-monger's Choultry," (Xorallenhandler- 
Sattiram — Graul, ) 

Page 126. For " Mahendra Shanta", read " Mahendra iSf^nta." 

Page 126, note*. With reference to Sir Walter Elliot's remark on 
t6e Tamil alphabet, it will be observed that the Grantha letter 
iro, not the Tamil letter ^^ is used in the word " AdisancZes- 
vara," in the inscription referred to. (See p. 128.) 

Page 128. ^i^uvQmiroro' is probably an error in the trans- 
cript for ^^troOostsru-onJ'. 

Page 133. For " Mahavaraha" read " Mahfivaraha.' " 

Page 141. " 36th year" appears to be an error for '* 37th year." 

(Cp.p.121.) 
Page 143, line 14 from the bottom. For LDfTLaeoL^iruiiresr, read 
LD!T LD&jevLfiTLaiTesr. 

Page 173, fi^loka 4. For ^ ij^ ^t H , read ^^^!SfX. 
Page 173, note* A fourth MS. reads— 

Page 174, iSfloka 13. For ^fd{ J, read '^iqTt 

Page 178. For ** Harisekara," read "Harisekhara." 
Page 181, " Puw<2arikasarasu", read * * PuncZarikasaras." 

A A 

Page 184. For AsrAmay read Aerama, 
Page 185. For " Sthalasayi", read " Sthalasayi". 
Page 216, notej. For " Peria", read " Periya." 
Page 217. For " Puwc?arikapuskarim", " read PuwcXarikapush- 
karmi" 
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Additional Note. 

Mr. Fergusson {History of Architecture, Vol. II., p, 502 ff.,) thuff 
describes three of the five Bathos : — 

. The Southemtnost^ No. 43 in the Sketch, he remarks " imitates a 
Baddhist monastery of five storeys. * * The time at which it 
was executed was very little removed from that of Buddhism in this 
part of India. There i» little or none of the extravagance of later 
Hindu styles in the sculptures. * Neither the Jains nor the Hindus 
introduced anything like a new style of architecture. They adapted 
the Buddhist style to their own purposes." * * 

No. 41, Mr. Fergusson describes as being •* the only free-standing 
monolithic representation I know in India of such a temple [Chaitya] 
as those excavated in the rock at Ajunta and elsewhere, * * 

But in this, as in all more modem structures of this class, we find 
considerable confusion between the forms of the temple and those of 
the monastery. This ia no more than might be expectecl when we 
consider that the original purposes to which those forms were adapted 
had ceased to exist, and that in these late copies what were originally 
essential constructive necessities have become mere ornamental ap- 
pendages." 

And No. 42, the same authority states, " evidently belongs to the 
same system. • ♦ There can be little doubt that it is the copy 
of a variety of the Buddhist temple or Chaitya, of which we have no 
exact representation in the caves— probably of a built Buddhist 
temple."' 
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ADDENDUM. 



Since the foregoing pages were printed, Mr. R. Bruce Foote, P. Gr. S., 
of the Geological Survey of India, has kindly favoured the Editor with 
the following — 

Notes on the Geology of Mahdvalipuram. 

The rock in which the temples at Mahavalipuram are cut is a low 
ridge of quartzo-felspathic gneiss, an extension of which occurs at 
the fishing village of Padari, nearly three miles to north, and also at 
Cullatoor, three miles to the S. S. W. 

The bedded character of the rock is but very rarely seen, hence it 
has often been described as a granite. The strike of the bedding is 
N. by 6® E. — S. by 6^ W. and coincides with that of the grain of the 
rocks and with the general direction of the hilly ridges further in- 
land. The dip of the beds appears to be westerly but is very 
obscure and nearly obliter^ed by excessive metamorpljic action. 

The texture of the rock suggests the idea of a coarse gritty bed 
having been exposed to severe lateral pressure, the quartz and fels- 
par having an irregular flakey arrangement and not forming dis- 
tinctly continuous laminae as in typical gneiss rock. The color of the 
rock when freshly quarried is a rich pinkish grey weathering to a 
drab or pale dirty flesh color. Where exposed to the sea spray, as in 
the walls of the Shore Temple, the stone acquires a black color and 
decays far more rapidly than where merely exposed to wind and 
weather further inland. This gneiss has been, and is still, largely 
quarried, as it splits very easily into blocks of useful size and shape, 
and has a decidedly handsome appearance. 

The ridge of rocks to the East of the Shore Temple on which 
the fury of the surf is broken, consists also of gneiss, but probably 
belongs to another bed running in a parallel direction. The East foot 
of the Mahavalipuram gneiss ridge is covered by the beach or by 
blown sands, but at its West side are beds of sand and clay abounding 
in Marine and (Estuarine shells of recent species, but in a subfossil 
condition. These beds are cut through in many places by the Coast 
Canal. 
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